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Art. I.—1. The Bishop: a Series of Letters to a Newly-created Prelate. 
London: How and Parsons. 


2. The Expediency of Preaching against the Amusements of the World, 
considered in a Letter to a Clerical Friend. By the Rev. H. Woopwarp, 
A.M. London: Duncan. 


Letters of advice, and long lectures to a bishop, and by a lay- 
man, suggest something like what written counsel would be to a 
statesman, or even a prime minister. Think of some well-meaning 
man, say a country gentleman, addressing, in a series of epistles, his 
views of the duties incumbent on ‘‘my Lord Melbourne,” and 
the principles that should guide that adviser of the crown, in the 
government of the country, in the distribution of patronage, and 
even in his general manners, both in public and private life. Or 
suppose that some ardent young man, just escaped from college, 
should take it upon himself to perform a similar part! In either 
case, we presume, the good premier would only glance at the first 
document of the series, and perhaps with a smile so treat every 
succeeding one, as it would never again meet his eyes. It might be 
that his lordship had personal knowledge of the volunteer writer, 
and a real respect for him; and when he chanced to meet with the 
instructor, that he would compliment him on account of the 
importance and originality of his lessons: but we imagine this 
would be the utmost that would result from the correspondence, 
and that the country and minister would neither be the better 
nor the worse, after all the anxiety and the labour of the letter- 
Writer. 

Analogous consequences may be readily supposed to attend the 
performances of him who undertakes to instruct a bishop, or to 
point out what lies immediately in his way, whatever may be the 
path in the course of his multifarious duties. (The presumption is, 
that he who occupies an episcopal bench, cannot be other than 
learned, able, and experienced: the presumption is, on the other 
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hand, that the layman who volunteers to advise and instruct such a 
dignitar y, is not over-prudent, and that none who are acquainted 
with him, ever dreamt of according to him the three-fold character 
attributed to the adviser 

Such, we say, are likely to be the surmises, and the presumptions 
on first ‘being told that a layman has filled a volume with lessons 
intended for a bishop: but our readers are not, in the present 
instance at least, to allow any such hasty conclusions to guide them. 
In the first place, the writer states that his letters are bona fide 
productions, addressed by a lay friend to a recently appointed 
prelate. Secondly, the bishop is represented to be a person of 
unusual merit and promise, humility and docility of course being 
included, as well as extensive knowledge and sound judgment. 
But in the third place, the layman’s avowed object was not “ to 
draw the ideal character of a perfect prelate,” but ‘to take such a 
practical view of the position of a bishop, as Mr. H. Taylor has of 
that of a statesman, and to apply to his peculiar circumstances the 
same lessons of plain common sense.” ‘The generality of mankind, 
he continues, believe and say, that “a bishop has a very easy life of 
it;” but the intention of his little volume is to dispel this delusion, 
and to show that his station is, in all its relations, both public and 
private, full of cares and responsibilities.” 

It appears to us, however, and whether intended or not, that the 
principal features and excellences of these letters, consist of the 
maxims and reasonings which apply more or less to every sphere of 
life, and to the every-day conduct, social as well as political, of all 
eminent men; and that the clerical profession, especially the 
position of a dignitary of the church, afforded to the layman the 
best pegs or texts whereon to hang his opinions, and the cast of his 
philosophy, or his modes of thinking and speaking. These modes 
are peculiar, even when what he utters is, in effect, commonplace. 
Indeed, his mannerism is amusing, although the argument or its 
theme may be dry; and then he has a knack of introducing anec- 
dotes, very frequently of a familiar or quaint sort, so that the 
volume is engaging throughout. ‘The kindly and liberal feeling 
which he evidently cherishes, even when he is pithiest and most 
piquant, must always agreeably season a book; so that however an 
old bishop, or a newly-created prelate may regard the work, we 
entertain not the slightest doubt of its finding acceptance by a 
numerous class of competent readers, who are willing to be 
instructed, to receive good advice, and to be awakened “about a 
diversity of old-fashioned things. We shall now go through some 
of the letters, without however manifesting uniform agreement with 
our author; our purpose being to afford evidence of the sort of 
matter that is in him, and some specimens of his oddities. 

The introductory section of these letters treats of the effect of 
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promotion on the feelings of friends ; the layman looking upon the 
elevation of the person he addresses, “not as the promotion of a 
friend, but as an important acquisition to our common church, and 
our common country.” Putting the subject upon this broad ground, 
he regards “ fitness for office as a consideration infinitely superior to 
the dignity which the office confers,” andas requiring of the prelate 
that he *‘ strive to be more than a man.” 

It is quite a usual thing to hear complaints, that the man who 
has been elevated, is disposed to break with his former friends and 
acquaintance; but the bishop will find that a far more common 
case, is that of old friends abandoning him—a fact which has been 
seldom noticed by moralists. One of the most frequent of these 
acts of injustice is, because the promoted person does not answer 
the charges that have been for a time current to his prejudice; 
for real or imaginary bad treatment of his former associates, but of 
the existence of which charges he cannot be aware. Again, 


** Elevation in rank necessitates several changes in the habits and man- 
ners of the person raised, and however small those changes may be, each 
of them clashes with old associations ; the very use of a title to him whose 
name was familiar in our mouths as household words, is felt to be a check 
on former intimacy, and the sense of constraint, always painful, becomes 
odious by contrast. Envy, or at least feelings akin to envy, separate soon 
the successful man from his less fortunate companions ; it is the bitter tax 
which he must pay for his prosperity, and he must have studied human 
nature to little purpose if he hopes to evade the demand. 

“It is remarkable that those who are most exposed to this envy and 
abandonment of early friends are precisely the persons who least deserve 
such treatment. Promotion given to simple merit seems to offend every- 
body, while advancement arising from family interest or political connexion 
is received by the world as almost a matter of course. 1t would seem that 
it is the act of raising, not the height to which a person is raised, that con- 
stitutes the grievance. More persons were offended by Napoleon’s pro- 
motion to the rank of general, than by his elevation to the empire; a 
private soldier presented with a commission has to encounter a far more 
severe storm of censure than when he passes through all the subsequent 
grades up to the rank of general. When a prime minister bestows a mitre 
on a relative or a political supporter, condemnation is pronounced not on 
the man but on the system; self-love is not wounded, every man is at 
liberty to say or think, ‘If promotion went by merit, the choice would 
have fallen upon me.’ But when office is bestowed on account of quali- 
fications and fitness, men feel themselves humbled in their own estimation ; 
each says to himself, ‘I, or my friend, could have filled the situation bet- 
ter; how cunning the fellow must have been to impose upon those who 
had the office to bestow!’ This presumed cunning is of course resented 
as a personal injury, and the person recently promoted is not only envied 
for raising himself up, but hated for keeping others down.” 


In the exercise of his patronage, if the prelate expects to gain 
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respect and popularity by bestowing benefits, merely on account 
and according to merit, he will very soon dieoow er his mistake. 
Exaggerated notions of his power will be entertained; and one of 
the consequences is sure to be, that solicitations will pour in upon 
him, which the entire patronage of Europe will not enable him to 
satisfy. Independence also will subject him to much misrepresent- 
ation; for any such display, looks as if a man wanted to set up a 
party for himself, and thus he provokes the hostility of those already 
in existence. In fact the envy and the ill will, which promotion to 
a bishopric seldom fails to excite, are so diversified and subtle, that 
our layman hesitates to congratulate his friend on his elevation. 

Here we are anxious to indicate how well our author makes use 
of the occasion to teach wholesome truths, and not in the hack- 
neyed manner, nor by the wonted illustrations. ‘The second section 
affords us specimens, where, among other things, false estimates 
of public men, and also of the negative virtues, are themes. 

Having stated that the world is more unjust to the truly great 
than the truly good man,—not that goodness and greatness are in 
themselves unpopular, only that they are weighed by false scales, or 
inappropriate standards ; these false estimates being chiefly attribut- 
able to the “ prevalence of an ignorant optimism, with which 
knaves delude others, and fools themselves,’ often misleading 
‘intelligent men, by withdrawing their attention from skilfulness 
in adaptation,”—we have these portions of a homily on the neces- 
sity of regard to adaptation, as well as to means and ends :— 


‘In every action three things are to be taken into account; the end to 
be attained, the means by which it is to be accomplished, and the adaptation 
of the means to the end: the great bulk of mankind look to the end ex- 
clusively, a few bestow some consideration on the means, but there is 
scarcely one who looks to the adaptation, which is the surest test of wis- 
dom and of excellence. Men are too apt to suppose that primary elements 
are considerations of primary importance; they believe it sufficient to 
discover the abstract principles of right and wrong, regardless of the 
modifications which circumstances render necessary ; and if they could be 
supposed to act on their professions, we should expect them to unite means 
and end, by driving a tunnel through a mountain, when a slight deviation 
from the course would procure them a practicable level.” 


Again, relative to false estimates :-— 


“The author of Philip Von Artevelde has wisely observed, that ‘The 
world knows nothing of its greatest men :’ it certainly knows nothing of 
the greatest part of their characters, their judgment in the selection of 
means, their skill in applying them, and the nice adjustments constantly 
necessary to secure the accomplishment of their designs. We know what 
is done to ensure success, but far more important to its attainment is that 
of which we must necessarily be ignorant, namely, what was left undone. 
A quaint writer of the middle ages says, that ‘the most idle of men is he 
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who works too much ;’ and looking merely to results, we shall find that 
disproportionate labour and exertion fail to accomplish tasks which might 
easily be executed by lighter and more quiet toil. In our large manufac- 
tories the most vigilant superintendence is exercised to prevent a waste of 
power, and he is deemed the most skilful engineer who by arts of adapta- 
tion can make small means produce ereat ends; but an intimate and 
minute knowledge of machinery is required to appreciate his merits, and 
with the uninitiated the machinist who sports with three or four hundred 
horse power, drives round his wheels with the velocity of the lightning, 
and the clatter of the thunder, is sure to win the highest admiration. As 
in the steam-engine, the most wondrous and valuable parts of the ma- 
chinery are those which escape the notice of the casual visitor; so, in the 
administration of public affairs, the greatest merits of the statesman are 
those which escape the cognizance of the generality of mankind. Men 
are so dazzled by the mightiness of the powers evoked, that they pay little 
regard to their adaptation to the end desired ; at any time, a great war 
producing small results is more likely to be popular than a small war pro- 
ducing great results. An express revelation was necessary to teach the 
prophet “that God was neither in the wind, nor in the earthquake, nor in 
the fire, but in the still small voice. 

“The negative virtues of a public man not only receive no praise, but 
often expose him to severe censure; those who pursue the same objects 
with himself will blame him for tardiness and inefficiency, because they 
see no lance uplifted, and hear no trumpet blown; those opposed to him, 
finding themselves inexplicably bafiled, lose all temper, for the mortifica- 
tion of their defeat is aggravated by the apparent inadequacy of the 
means. Neither can appreciate, for it is scarcely possible that they should 
know the adaptation which rendered those means adequate to the result. 
Preventive measures rarely receive the same meed of praise as violent and 
penal policy ; the time has not yet gone beyond memory, when the only 
system of government honoured with the name of strong was that which 
hanged by dozens, transported by scores, and imprisoned by hundreds ; 
but an administrative course which lightened the calendar by creating re- 
spect for the iaws and confidence in justice, receives so little credit, that 
we often feel tempted to join in the cry that ministers do nothing for the 
money we pay them. Louis Philippe has now held the monarchy of 
France for about the same number of years that Napoleon possessed the 
empire, and his stability appears to have increased with time ; even before 
he went to Russia, Napoleon complained that the reins were slipping from 
his hands, but he did not perceive that the cause was furious driving. 
Louis Philippe holds them sufficiently firm, for, like a careful driver, he 
never lets the steeds get into an unmanageable gallop. Yet nine-tenths 
of the world believe that Napoleon was a greater statesman than Louis 
Philippe, just as there were people 1 in ancient Elis who deemed Salmoneus 
the best charioteer in the city.” 


Our next extract contains a string of striking illustrations, and 
some effective anecdotes :— 


“As the adaptation of the quality to the event is the characteristic of 
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the wise, so the misappropriation designates those who may be called mir- 
rors of the wise, that is, persons who exhibit the same qualities, but al- 
ways in the wrong place ; just as a mirror presents a fac-simile of your 
person in all respects, only that it is left-handed. There is an old Irish 
story of a servant anxious to distinguish himself by zeal for his master, 
but who so managed that all his services were mischievous : when the cap 
of his mistress took fire, he tried to extinguish it with a kettle of boiling 
water; he cut up a hunting saddle to mend the traces of the cart; he 
flung a precious China vase at the cat to prevent her from stealing cream, 
and shattered an expensive mirror in his chase after flies. Such servants 
and such friends are very likely to gather round a person elevated to rank 
and station ; he will often find them more annoying and even more dan- 
gerous than enemies, and will have frequent occasion to repeat the prayer, 
‘Save me from my friends.’ Avowed and virulent enemies are not very 
formidable ; we are perilled most by those who mix up praise with their 
calumny, for their apparent candour gains credit for their slanders. The 
boa covers with its slaver the victim he intends to swallow, and there are 
men who bedaub the object of their spleen with praise for the same pur- 
pose, to facilitate deglutition.” 


But we must return to the bishop, and what more directly con- 
cerns him as an object or an agent. With regard to his expenditure 
and his patronage recommendations, the layman’s notions lean to 
the high church party’s side; still they are worthy of attention, and 
may not be soon satisfactorily combatted by radical reformers or 
voluntaries. For example, who can deny that a prelate’s income is 
always exaggerated, and the capabilities of that income still more 
monstrously overrated? Again, the larger the revenue, its recipient 
feels that the more is expected from him; and hence such persons 
more rarely accumulate wealth, than those whose incomes are 
comparatively small, and upon whom the demands are few. The 
remark is striking, “ that the largest demands for episcopal expen- 
diture, are made by those who complain loudest of episcopal 
wealth.” Besides, a bishop’s income terminates with his life, and 
yet he is expected to give more away than a person who has an 
inherited estate of double the value, and when it cannot be denied 
that the labours he has to perform, are far heavier than those of 
the squire. In short, the multitude judge not from knowledge, or 
according to realities, in a prelate’s case, but by imaginations; so that 
even those who immediately surround him seem to act on Swift's 
advice to servants, viz. ‘ That each do his best i in his own depart- 
ment, to spend the whole of his master’s property.” 

Concerning attention to testimonials of recommendation and 
elective pastors, the layman preaches high doctrines. Testimonials, 
for instance, are generally more extravagant fictions than the 
Arabian Nights. Petitions and addresses from a parish, numerously 
signed in behalf of a curate, are to be much distrusted, or at least 
examined into; while applications from clergymen themselves, 
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“ especially those based on long services and a large family, mean 
nothing more than that the applicant believes that the station would 
be very fit and desirable for him; a matter by no means doubtful.” 
Efficiency, on the other hand, is the only question. Vicarious merit 
must be guarded against, and all such persons as cram for the 
occasion. And when the “lady bishopess” is besieged by appli- 
cants, the sterner stuff of manhood must be brought into exercise. 
After all, the prelate will be deceived in some instances; but it isa 
blunder to make a public confession of error, and an ostentatious 
parade of regret. Perhaps the deceiver should not be made to 
know the precise extent to which the discovery of his deception 
reaches. ‘The thing to be done is, to intimate on the first oppor- 
tunity, that he shall have no hopes from you for the future; the 
probability being that he will withdraw, and save you the trouble of 
discarding him. Such are some of the ideas which the layman 
expands with regard to recommendations: qualifications also receive 
particular and detailed notice. Thus activity will be proclaimed. 
But distinctions are to be observed with regard to this species of 
merit; for there is an important difference between being active in 
the diffusion of Christianity, and active in the diffusion of particular 
views of Christianity. There is more originality and instruction in 
the following observations :— 


“Another common recommendation is, that such a person is ‘ very 
conscientious ;’ if he happens in any way to be opposed to you, his oppo- 
sition is sure to be quoted as a proof of the fact. But it is the duty of 
all men to be conscientious, and, in fact, more are so than the world gene- 
rally imagines; for the sins of ignorance, and of the half knowledge 
which is worse than ignorance, are out of all proportion greater than the 
sins of wilful guilt. But before I honour a man for being conscientious, 
that is, referring all his actions to the moral standard within his own 
bosom, I must have some previous notion of the kind of standard he has 
adopted. My chemical neighbour is exceedingly scrupulous in weighing 
and noting the proportions of all the articles he subjects to analysis ; but 
his experiments are not worth a farthing, for the balance he uses is out of 
order, and he is so prejudiced in its favour that he will not be convinced 
of its defects. St. Paul was a conscientious persecutor before he was a 
conscientious preacher, but the conscience to which he referred his actions 
in the one case was unlike the conscience by which he estimated them in 
the other; we prefer him in his latter capacity, not because the conscien- 
tiousness was greater, but because the conscience was more pure and more 
enlightened. ‘There is no person more conscientious than a thorough 
bigot, nor one more consistent in his entire career. The cause of this was 
curiously explained by a clever packer in a cotton-warehouse, who, speak- 
ing to me of some burst of bigotry on the part of a neighbour, said, ‘s 
Suppose, sir, that when a man has a small mind, he does not require much 
time to make it up.’ Small-minded men, for this reason, will often appear 
more conscientious than those who are far superior to them in intelligence, 
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and fully their equals in integrity ; they see, and will see, only one side 
of a case, and thus they escape the doubts which perplex those who take 
both into consideration. They act promptly, and the world attributes to 
conscience that which is the sheer result of ignorance. There is much 
wisdom in the old proverb, ‘a little pot is soon hot.’ 

“Men are often conscientious about ends, and very unscrupulous 
respecting means. We honour a man who professes to seek the good of 
his country or his church, only when he seeks means worthy of his inten- 
tions ; we reject him with scorn, if the means he employs be scandalous 
or immoral.” 


Again :— 


** T do not say, because I do not believe, that you will find persons willing 
to employ the dagger or poison to attain their ends; but you will meet, 
and among those who are called conscientious men, moral assassination 
regarded as a venial crime, treachery represented as a venial crime, false- 
hood ostentatiously preferred to truth, injustice made the rule, and justice 
the exception. Wherever sectarianism and party spirit have been per- 
mitted to establish an influence over the mind, there arises an obliquity of 
moral judgment which seems to rest its hopes on the very grossness of its 
violations of ordinary morality, and, in no very few instances, of ordinary 
decency. It is very right to be conscientious in the ends sought, but it is 
equally right to be conscientious in the means used; and he who is defi- 
cient in the latter point is very likely, at some time or other, to go astray 
on the former.” 


The layman flinches not from delivering lectures upon manners ; 
and his views and lessons appear to us to be upon this head, 
excellent, with regard to men in exalted stations, whether temporal 
or spiritual. 

Having laid it down that there never was a worse apology made 
for any body, than “it is only his manner,” and also that the man of 
good breeding is estimated less by what he feels himself, than by 
the feelings which he awakens in nine liberality and sania 
being the source of this enchantment—while the characteristic of an 
ill- bred man is, that he treats all those he associates with, as if there 
was nothing in them—he goes on to observe, that men in high 
station meet with much to try their patience. They are regarded 
as dragons or giants, against whom any Quixotic youth and adven- 
turous knight may prove their manhood by breaking a lance. Many 
of these assailants will in all probability seek not only the pardon, 
but the patronage, at some future period, of the person assailed. 
Such bayers at the moon should only be replied to as the moon 
does, that is, “ shine on.” You “ must always bear in mind, that if 
you want to throw a stone at a yelping cur, you will have to stoop 
for it.” A bishop is more exposed to such attacks than any other 
public character; religion being made the occasion of the most 
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offensive dogmatism, and the maintenance of particular doctrines 
the object of the most insolent censures. 

We shall not give any abstract of the advice that is volunteered 
for the guidance of men of rank, in the case of particular provoca- 
tions ; neither enter upon what the layman says concerning the 

employment of compliment and praise, or the reverse, blame. But 
we must let him be heard at some length, relative to what may be 
regarded as sinking the bishop in the man, and his bearing in the 
case of certain worldly conventionalities, where condescension or 
relaxation is the prominent feature :— 


‘* Though on all proper occasions you should claim the deference due 
to your station, by showing yourself conscious of your rank, there are 
also proper occasions when you may sink the bishop in the man, and with- 
draw the restraints of office from yourself and others. It requires some 
tact and great knowledge of your company to discriminate these occasions, 
and to frame any abstract rule for your guidance would be a sheer absurd- 
ity. But it is of importance that you should be either one or the other ; 
you must not mix the characters, or alternate them unfairly. If you be- 
gin a discussion with me, merely in your individual capacity, you must 
not suddenly put on your mitre and come bishop over me. Should you 
do so, you will weaken my respect for yourself, and you will not increase 
it for your office. 

“It is observed that a college lad, what is called a hobble-de-hoy (i. e. 
‘hombre de hoy,’ Spanish ‘ man of to-day,’) is apt to claim the privileges 
both of youth and manhood: if he commits some mischievous prank, 
which is taken up seriously, he appeals at once to his tender years, ‘Oh! 
it is only a boyish frolic :’ if coerced by strict rules, he claims to be treated 
as a man. Ladies and bishops (sleeve-wearing animals, gens togata) 
are apt to do the like; if a lady is treated as ‘a weaker vessel,’ hav- 
ing nothing to do with reasoning, forsooth she is ‘homo,’ a rational animal 
as well as you; but if you contradict her, and argue against her, she at 
once becomes ‘ mulier’ (not the comparative degree of muly), and you are 
rude to a lady. Such acourse is obviously unfair, and it has the further 
demerit of being supremely ridiculous. 

“* And here let me observe that your lordship must not be afraid or 
ashamed of relaxation. Amusements are equally necessary to your bodily 
health and your intellectual vigour: it is possible to contribute to the 
hilarity of a company without sacrificing the smallest portion of your 
dignity. There are indeed some who cannot comprehend the difference 
between unbending and abandoning the restraints of station: they are 
pompous blockheads who make solemnity a veil for stupidity, and who 
fancy that they are deep, simply because they are dull. General society 
affords the best relaxation for a man of talent, whose time is much occu- 
pied with affairs of great importance.” 


Again :— 


* You will derive more pleasure and advantage from society by contri- 
buting your share to its hilarity, than by being present as a mere spectator. 
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Your quip, crank, merry jest, occasional fun or facetious conceit, will not 
only give pleasure to others, but sharpen your own zest for enjoyment. In 
hours of relaxation your conversation should be, just what fools think it 
should not be, as little professional as possible. There is not a greater 
plague in modern times than the divinity of the tea-table; you could 
scarcely render a greater service to humanity than by lending your aid to 
abate the nuisance. At all events, you should not encourage it by your 
example. There is no doubt that the fact of your having pleasant parties 
will expose you to the calumny of certain cliques, and that stories of 
your unclerical and unepiscopal demeanour will be hatched in the coteries, 
or rather conventicles, where texts and toasts, morals and muffins, sour 
wine and sourer divinity, contribute to make up modern ‘ evenings at 
home.’ But I trust that you are not to be daunted by pharisaism produced 
by the union of divines and dowagers. It is impossible to write gravely 
on the nonsense vented by the inquisitors of the tea-table ; though 


To laugh be want of dignity and grace, 
Yet to be grave exceeds all powers of face.’ 


The range which the layman’s letters take is wide, and must be 
diversified; for there is hardly any topic, any duty, any state or 
practice of society, to which a prelate’s relative position does not 
extend. Among the subjects which more immediately concern him, 
his clerical offices, and those of a diocesan, are, of course, not over- 
looked. Candidates for holy orders, examinations, ordinations, 
charges, &c., are handled, as also is the bishop’s duty in Parliament. 
Upon these points our author will be consulted with more or less 
satisfaction. But we shall close his volume, after quoting a para- 
graph or two about the influence of literary habits and reputation 
in the case of a bishop. He thus expresses himself :— 


** Tt is generally imagined that when a bishop or a man of rank enters the 
field as an author, that he piques himself more on his literary reputation 
than on his personal or his official character. ‘The opinion is not ill- 
founded, for every man of sense is more chary and jealous of his thoughts 
than of his money or his rank ; but in order to accomplish a great end, you 
will often find it necessary to sacrifice a little of self and fame. Men can 
frequently be bribed into co-operation with you in some useful scheme, by 
letting them have the credit of its authorship ; ; they do not like to be 
thought tools or instruments, but will work well if they are supposed to 
be doing great things; the organist was as great a fool as the bellows- 
blower when he objected to the vain- glorious § we; he could not get on 
without a bellows-blower, and he should, therefore, have sacrificed a little 
of his vanity in order to obtain efficient assistance from his subordinate. 
Your object is not your own glory but the public good, and that will very 
frequently be gained most efficiently when you appear to be led, though 
you are really the leader.” 


In another part of the volume, and when speaking of the pre- 
late’s position, in regard to his immediate subordinates, such as his 
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chaplain and secretary, and if the contact be understood to be 
founded on intellectual sympathies and common views of great 
principles, it is said that calumny disguises its imputations by flat- 
tery, and compliments the dignitary’s heart at the expense of his 
head: “ He thinks by proxy,” is the allegation; especially if he 
happens to be an author. 

Perhaps our extracts may convey the impression that the lay- 
man looks with rather too favourable an eye upon measures of 
expediency ; and that it is the wisdom of the serpent, fully as much 
as the gentleness of the dove, that he admires. Take one example 
more :— 


‘An author is not bound to discuss any subject on which he has 
written and published, with those who have not read his work; he is a 
great fool if he does so, especially if the fact of his having written on these 
subjects is matter of notoriety. But this rule applies most strongly to 
authors in high station, and to persons who have written on professional 
subjects. They expose themselves to a great disadvantage ; their adver- 
saries are ever on the watch to detect something that they may represent 
as variance or inconsistency, and the mere difference between the speaking 
and writing of your thoughts may produce sufficient dissimilarity in the 
two aspects of the sentiment to admit of such a representation. You are 
perfectly justified in such a case, when asked, ‘ What does your Lordship 
think of so and so?’ to reply, ‘ Why, I still think just as I did when I 
wrote so and so:’ if he continues, ‘ Pray what was that? I never read it ;’ 
you should reply, ‘ Sir, it is not for me to say whether any thing of mine is 
worth reading absolutely, but it must be worth the perusal of anybody 
who wants to know what I think on the subject, and as for any one who 
does not, I would not take up his time by talking of it.’ ” 


Very much will depend upon a man’s cast of character, and bear- 
ing in relation to the liberties that are taken with him, or with his 
opinions and writings. No two men are precisely alike; so that all 
general directions may fail of ever hitting the mark in any single case. 
It appears to us, however, that candour, shining broadly and uni- 
formly—an untainted and exemplary life—predominating charity 
and benevolence-—if united to respectable talents and learning, 
will, in the case of any bishop who is master of his temper, com- 
mand as much admiration and homage as it is good for man to 
receive ; and, therefore, that whatever savours of evasion, especially 
if something like caustic reproof be added, may neutralize the 
beauty, and lower the dignity of manners and character so much 
longed for by our author. 

Of the volume as a whole, we entertain a very high opinion ; 
whether the principles, the reasoning, the tone of temper, or the 
ability of the author, be considered. It is full of instruction to all 
classes, and appears most seasonably. As a manual of political, 
ecclesiastical, and polemical philosophy and morality, we think it 
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has sterling and standard merits; nor docs it fail of constantly 
inculcating lessons for the regulation of men’s thoughts, as well as 
their daily conduct. 

Come we now to notice the letter of Mr. Woodward, a writer 
whose works are highly esteemed in the religious world; a practical 
man, and of acknowledged picty ; an evangelical minister of the 
Irish church ; and whose experience has been spread over many 
years. His present publication may be appropriately perused in 
connexion with the Letters to a Prelate, because it treats in an 
enlightened manner of clerical duties, and of manners in social life, 
about which much difference of opinion exists; that is, he questions 
in the most serious tone the propriety of his brethren assailing 
pointedly the amusements, frivolitics, if you will, of the world. 
Without pronouncing an approval of the theatre or the ball-room, he 
denies that it is expedient for a minister of the gospel to set him- 
self up as a legislator against them ; andespecially of making them 
the particular themes of discourse and of reproof from the pulpit. 
We must, as in the case of the Layman’s Letters, accompany the 
reverend gentleman through some of the more striking paragraphs 
of his epistle. 

He sets out with this general opinion, that it is “ the peculiar 
duty of the Christian pastor rather to influence the mind and 
inculeate principles, than to regulate the outward conduct of those 
committed to his care.” He does not mean to say that “a clergy- 
man is to decline all interference with the actions of his parishioners, 
or, on principle, to keep himself altogether aloof from their con- 
cerns in the conduct and government ‘of their lives.” But this is 
the outline of his doctrine, that the more he addresses himself in 
his pastoral visits, as well as pulpit ministrations, to the inculcation 
of the one grand principle, that religion is the life of God in the 
soul of man; and the less he suffers himself to be drawn to lay 
down rules and regulations for outward conduct,” the more influ- 
ential will be his services, and the more simple his task. 

Let it be distinctly and constantly proclaimed that no Christian 
can, consistently with his profession, do anything, or indulge in any 
pleasure, ‘which he conscientiously believes will be remembered 
with regret at the hour of death, and in the day of judgment.” 
Let it be continually inculcated that “all things are naked and 
opened unto the eyes of Him with whom we have to do.” A still 
more searching test is, “ that at all times, and in all places, we 
stand before that Being who was crucified for our sins.” Such are 
the truths which Mr. Woodward conceives, if skilfully managed and 
applied, would be competent to effect all that the pulpit can or 
ought to do, ‘in stemming the tide of vain and frivolous amuse- 
ments ;” such the method of following up his broad doctrine and 
principle, that the peculiar duty of a minister is rather to influence 
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and imbue the mind, than to deal wich the details of outward con- 
duct. 

We must now come closer to our author’s particular subject, 
and see what he considers to be the likely or necessary results of a 
pastor endeavouring to square the outward conduct of his flock 
strictly. 

If aclergyman were to take upon himself to regulate the external 
behaviour of his parishioners, it would secularize his intercourse with 
them ; his visits would be consumed in discussing family concerns. 
Another consequence would be, that he would find himself involved 
in awkward difficulties and endless intricacies. ‘‘ Many things, in 
the course of life, ina moral point of view, are such as a wise 
authority would desire neither, on the one hand, to sanction, nor, 
on the other hand, to forbid.” The amusements of the world stand 
in this predicament. If a pastor must needs legislate in the case 
where many shades and infinite gradations occur, “ where is he to 
begin, to end, or to draw the line ” 


‘Down from the opera and the masquerade to battle-door and shuttle- 
cock, and whipping of a top; down from the independent individual who 
takes the most active lead in fashionable frivolities, to the member of a 
family who occasionally and reluctantly complies, and taking in all the 
possible combinations of circumstances that may arise to complicate each 
case ;—a whole life might be spent in drilling the ranks, and regulat- 
ing the movements of a large parish, thus thrown for direction upon his 
shoulders. And besides this, he must, as I have just now anticipated, 
either at once lay his veto upon a thousand things, without which young 
persons, not seriously and affectionately religious, will be discouraged, 
become spiritless, and droop; or give a solemn sanction to many, at least, 
doubtful trifles, which it would be far better for a minister not to seem to 
notice than authoritatively to approve.” 





But itis more particularly of pulpit ministrations that Mr. Wood- 
ward speaks ; and he begins with saying that publicly denouncing 
the recreations or pursuits, more immediately intended, is calculated 
to divide a congregation, to identify the clergyman with the one 
party, and to place him in an apparently adverse attitude to the 
other, ‘* while the line of demarcation by no means secures a right 
or equitable division.” The persons who only i impugn what they 
themselves do not practise, and whose creed consists merely of doc- 
trines and feelings which happen to suit their temper or worldly 
interests, may be ‘led to cherish demoralizing sentiments much viler 
than the vices they have no mind to. We here quote a striking 
passage, and where the author appeals to his own experience and 
personal knowledge :— 


‘*T know many individuals, particularly of the middle classes, who 
oppose the things in question, with an acrimony which is far worse than 
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the levities they condemn ; and I am convinced, that if such persons were 
acquainted with their own hearts, they would perceive that much of the 
sharpness arises from a jealousy of the upper ranks, and from being mor- 
tified at their own exclusion from the envied brilliancies of higher life, 
Besides, there are not a few who, from mere circumstances, from the pre- 
judice of education, or from being told by some popular leader that amuse- 
ments are inconsistent with a strict profession, abstain from such pursuits, 
and yet who have no devotional taste, no enlightened apprehension of the 
real evils they involve. Such persons, it is true, renounce the card-table, 
theatre, and ball-room—but they supply their place with every silly levity 
which is not in the list of the proscribed diversions. Like those who 
abstain from flesh, and then dress up their fish with every stimulating 
accompaniment and piquant sauce, which may, if possible, surpass the for- 
bidden aliment in richness and in flavour ;—these renouncers of amuse- 
ments seem to put invention on the rack to find out substitutes; and 
eagerly catch at every frivolity and every accommodation to the spirit of 
the world which they do not find written in the Jndex Expurgatorius. It 
is distressing to the last degree to see the strange inconsistencies of many 
who seem to consider withdrawal from certain fashionable assemblies the 
one thing needful, the differentia essentialis of the Christian life. Amongst 
these are persons who have no idea of putting a bridle upon the tongue, 
but give full unfettered swing to that unruly member, in both its offices,— 
that of talking, and that of tasting,—who never think of such a thing as 
self-denial, self-government, self-knowledge, or self-possession ; who set 
no bounds to false accusations and censorious judgments; who are utterly 
reckless of domestic duties, of the well-ordering of their families, and of all 
the nameless charities of home ;—such I do, from positive knowledge and 
with real sorrow, declare are not unfrequently amongst the number of that 
interior circle whom the pastor, by raising a fallacious standard and draw- 
ing an erroneous line of separation, gathers round him, as his own imme- 
diate adherents, and as the sounder portion of his flock ; and this he does, 
while their eccentricities and essential levities actually frighten many a 
mother who belongs to the other class, from suffering her daughters to 
make a strict profession, lest they should be infected with the wildness, and 
extravagances, and improprieties of these religious mountebanks ;—yes, I 
am persuaded, that amongst those who, however mistakenly, think it a 
duty to their position in society, not wholly to withdraw from public 
amusements (and who, I will add, are confirmed in that opinion by the 
revolting exhibitions just now alluded to,) are some who are not far from 
the kingdom of God,—nay, (may we not dare to hope?) who are sons and 
daughters of the Lord Almighty.”’ 


He instances a variety of touching cases where direct denun- 
ciations from the pulpit against particular amusements may prove 
injurious. ‘* They are calculated either to affront or to discourage no 
small portions of any given assembly.” ‘“ They repel, and do not 
attract; they revolt, and do not draw.” One of the cases which he puts 
is that of a number of brothers and sisters—a family whose natural 
attachments are delicate and strong—going in a group to a sabbath’s 
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service ; some of them deeply religious and much weaned from the 
world; others, ‘ faithful to a lower light,” and ‘ frequenters of those 
scenes which form the subject of this letter.” He then contrasts 
the effects that will be produced among them should the preacher 
deliver a discourse full of humility, earnestness, and tenderness, 
presenting the highest standard of pure and undefiled religion to 
the view, with le which would naturally follow a bitter and 
harsh sermon levelled against theatres, ball-rooms, and card-tables. 
According to the former supposition, would not the group return 
home with the feelings of the disciples at Emmaus, and saying one 
to another, *‘ Did not our heart burn within us while he talked to 
us by the way, and while he opened to us the Scriptures ?” but, 
according to the latter, would not the best that could ensue “ be 
the exercise of such mutual delicacy and discretion, as would ex- 
clude all reference to the sermon from the evening’s conversation 2” 
The reverend author adds, 


‘“‘ But it is not merely of the operation of such pulpit addresses upon 
private family circles, that I complain; it is of their public, general, and 
collective effects upon a congregation. That it does not suit the taste, nor 
fit the temperament of the truly humble, meek, and pious, is my firm 
belief. That it offends and irritates the worldly-minded, there can be no 
question : and that the third and middle class between the two, who have 
some religious light, mixed with much wildfire and party feeling—that 
these derive no benefit from such appeals, I am, if possible, still more con- 
fidently persuaded. Nothing can be less in accordance with the peace of 
God, or with that blessing with which our solemn assemblies are dismissed, 
than the spirit thus aroused within them. They are filled with triumph, 
and stimulated to a feverish height. They chuckle at the thought, that 
their minister has laid on the lash so well. Significant nods are inter- 
changed, and whispers freely circulate how their gay neighbours had got 
enough of it; how one was afraid to look up from the ground, and another 
who determined to brave it, felt it the most of all.”’ 


We might accompany Mr. Woodward with as much satisfaction 
as we have hitherto done, had we room to give his views of the 
effects upon the preacher’s mind, if in the pr actice of railing against 
the amusements of the world. But we must bring our paper to a 
close, and shall do so by attending to some sensible things he has 
to say with regard to the tolerance, and even the moral character of the 
pastimes in question. In the passage to be quoted, he views them 
as interwoven with the existing texture of society ; and says 


* Certain it is, that the supreme Disposer of the world has, in all ages, 
and in all nations, made provision for something of the kind. And certain 
it no less is, that if society, at its present moral level, were deprived of these 
its accustomed stimulants, it would seek for some substitutes to supply 
their place. Would the change, then, in all fair probability, be for the 
better? Would not rank, thus stripped of all its drapery, be forced to 
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clothe itself in sullen haughtiness and tenfold pride? Would not the 
young and thoughtless, shut out from all the scenes of lighter gaiety, rush, 
in too many instances, as their only resource, into the horrible pit and miry 
clay of sensual and degrading vices? Could the Church regain her pleni- 
tude of power, and dictate to the state a code of laws, by which all theatres 
were closed, balls and concerts made penal, and every amusement banished 
from the land,—who will say, that public morals would be improved ? 
Nay, who will deny, that the most fearful consequences might ensue, and 
that human passions might take a far worse direction than they do at pre- 
sent, and sweep all decency before them ?”’ 


Were a standard set up by the clergy, such as he is endeavouring 
to show is beyond their province and their reach, it would also 
‘exhibit the powers that be, and the authorities of the land, as almost 
to a man, and ex officio, traitors to their God.” But our author draws 
nearer the mark, and supposes, as his readers have a right to do, 
that some one asks him how he would place the amusements in 
question in the moral scale, and to what class he would refer them 
in this world of antagonist forces and conflicting elements; and his 
answer is this,— 


** 1 consider them, on the one hand, as not being positive sins; neither, 
on the other hand, do I think them so far removed from sin, as thata 
mind enlightened from above, could be a voluntary sharer in them, without 
‘hurt and much damage’ to itself. Like the digit which stands for a 
given number, or for that number multiplied to an indefinite extent, not 
by any change in itself, but by the shifting of its position in the line of 
figures ;—so may these pursuits be lawful or unlawful, according to the 
responsibility and the religious standing of those who follow them. And 
thus, what is one man’s meat, is another man’s poison. Nobody will 
affirm, that it is wrong in a child ‘ to speak as a child, to understand as a 
child, to think as a child.’ But assuredly, if he who ought to put away 
childish things, were to renounce his manhood, and to retrograde to the 
pursuits of childish days, it would be an unwarrantable abuse of gifts for 
which he must render an account to God. Now the case before us, though 
consisting, I confess, of far less pure and simple elements, is somewhat 
parallel. The great mass of society, even in Christian lands, is far 
more removed from the light and sanctity of true religion, than natural 
childhood is from man’s maturity. <A large portion of this mass is, I am 
persuaded, sunk so low, that to gain a taste for the most trifling gaieties of 
life would be an ascent and not a fall upon the graduated scale of morals. 
It would be to exchange the foul retreats of sensual passion, for scenes of 
comparative innocence ; to pass from the dark abodes of strife and blood- 
shed, into an atmosphere of courtesy and kindness. We do not perhaps 
sufficiently calculate how low corrective influences must descend, to come 
into contact with the dense and polluted population of which our large 
towns and cities are composed. Let every effort be made to bring the 
sound of the Gospel and the message of salvation to those who thus sit in 
the region and shadow of death. Let this light spring up in every soul, 
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and assembly-rooms and theatres would soon be closed. Othello’s occu- 
vation would be gone. But to those who refuse at once to come into mar- 
vellous light, all means of gradual elevation should not be denied. If 
upon this dangerous ocean, men will decline deliverance offered, and still 
will trust to their leaky vessel, let us not, if we could, thrust them down 
into the hold; let us suffer them to come up on deck. There they may 
at least see the danger they are in; there they may behold the ark riding 
in secure majesty above the waves, and may, before it is too late, seek 
and find a refuge in her. I am convinced that the theatre has been to 
some a school at least of heathen virtues ; and surely heathen virtues are 
better than heathen vices. It has raised the grovelling slave of avarice, 
selfishness, and animal indulgence, to a more human level. It has taught 
him that honour, patriotism, disinterestedness, and friendship are not mere 
empty names,—that we do not live for ourselves alone, but that man has 
claims upon the heart of man.” 


With the nice shades of the question supposed to be put, it will 
not be denied that Mr. Woodward has dealt delicately and, at the 
same time, forcibly. His reasoning, too, is novel; especially coming 
from such a quarter. His letter, we anticipate, will provoke dis- 
cussion, and perhaps keen controversy ; but he has wrought a con- 
viction in us that he has spoken wisely in warning his clerical 
brethren against making direct attacks, ‘‘ not upon the spirit of 
frivolity and levity, but upon balls and concerts, and such like 
recreations ;” when he says, ‘‘ I would not mention balls, and plays, 
and cards, by name, and seem as if I classed them with murder, 
adultery, and theft ;” and, again, when he repeats that he would 
have the ministers of the gospel to ‘ cease from that petty fire 
which only stimulates to resistance and provokes return,” for that 
he would “ bring at once to bear upon the congregation the heavy 
artillery of those fundamental and eternal truths which are revealed 
from heaven.” 





Art. II.—An Account of Discoveries in Lycia. By Cuar.es Feitows. 
London: Murray. 1841. 


Most of our readers may remember that about two years ago 
Mr. Fellows published an account of his travels in parts of Asia 
Minor that had never been traversed by Europeans before, or only 
touched by them, and most imperfectly described. The fact is, that 
he not only penetrated to districts and towns which ordinary travel- 
lers never thought it worth their while to visit, and perhaps had 
never heard or dreamt of, but he examined with skill their antiqui- 
ties. From the singularity of our author, in the respect mentioned, 
it ought to be inferred that his acquirements and pursuits are not 
of the ordinary run. Whether the ground he trod was familiar or 
strange to modern readers, the nature of his researches was such 
that he was sure to make discoveries, and to invest each spot with 
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fresh interest,—to lay his hand upon new and instructive illustra- 
tions, these belonging to a variety of departments,—history, g geogra- 
phy, natural science; men, manners, and landscapes ; but “chiefly 
philology, antiquities, art, and the more recondite branches of 
archeology. 

So important were the contributions of Mr. [ellows to some of 
these departments, that that mighty despot the public, as well as 
the voice of scholars, appeared to him to demand a renewal and an 
extension of his researches; and the consequence was that he 
undertook a new journey to Asia Minor, and made a second excur- 
sion last year, principally in Lycia; his journey in this instance not 
being so comprehensive as in the first, but characterised by more 
experience, and more minute investigation at various places already 
visited by him; while several new localities and scenes for his pecu- 
liar researches were found out and are rendered prominent in the 
pages before us. 

Lycia was but very limited in respect of territory ; hardly so 
large as some of our English counties. Besides, it contains so many 
mountains, that it might be inferred that it was unfitted for the 
residence of a numerous and wealthy people. But the reverse, 
both from ancient history and our author’s discoveries, is proved to 
have been the case; so that the ancient inhabitants must have been 
an enterprising and industrious people ; otherwise so many cities, 
the remains of which can still be traced, and records of which are in 
existence, could never have been planted, supported, and adorned. 
One of the remarkable circumstances belonging te many of these 
cities is, that they were built on steep ascents, and on high eml- 
nences ; probably as a means of defence; and perhaps also on 
account of the excavations which their circuit afforded in the solid 
rock for tombs and other notable ends. The choice of such situa- 
tions was, indeed, quite characteristic of the Greeks and of the 
nations among whom their influence spread. ‘Take, as an example, 


Alinda :— 


“The situation of this highly picturesque city is perfectly Greek ; and 
I have seen none built up so steep a crag, formed of the boldest blocks of 
granite rock, which have in many places. been cut into long flights of wide 
steps leading up to the city. One of three or four of the lines of tombs 
showing the various approaches is very characteristic, and must have had 
a grand melancholy appearance— Via Sacra.’ It was a paved way, of 
steep ascent from the valley, extending nearly a mile up into the crag of 
the Acropolis, winding the whole length between tombs, of all the forms 
of heavy melancholy ‘grandeur, which effect was heightened by the gray 
colour of the granite, out of which, or rather in which, they were formed ; 
for some, the most novel to me, had a cavity for the body cut into the 
mass of the rock, and a heavy cover placed over it ; the weight of some of 
these has secured the sanctity of the dead. I sketched many of various 
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forms, but the effect of the whole I cannot express with pencil or pen. 
This street of tombs retains its pavement of large oblong stones, eight or 
nine feet in length ; the width of the way was seventeen feet, formed by 
two stones.” 


The inscriptions on the tombs, and the legends on the coins, 
which have been found in Lycia, furnish a key to the Lycian lan- 
suage, which will be prized at the highest rate by the learned ; for 
not ‘only an alphabet can be made out, but a translation has been 
completed of certain fragments. Such a key to a lost and very 
ancient tongue, bearing a manifest affinity to other primitive lan- 
guages, that of Etruri ia, for instance, constitutes not merely a rich 
and curious theme for scholars, but must contribute facts and illus- 
trations bearing upon the early history of the human race, and 
elucidating very curious questions of remote antiquity, and also 
of the oldest and most renowned classical poetry ; so that even the 
veneral reader may imagine the kind of value which belongs to the 
services and discoveries of Mr. Fellows. But we shall best indicate 
the nature and amount of these contributions, as well as the claims 
which Lycia has upon the archeologist and classical antiquary, by 
starting with one or two selected extracts. Think how memorable 
is the soil of the country as a birthplace :—- 


‘In this now almost unknown part of ancient Greece, three of the seven 
Wise Men in the early history of the world had their birth.* Poetry, 
History, Fable, and Philosophy, had each their fathers in this country.} 
Among the wonders of the world, it boasted its temple at Ephesus, its 
mausoleum in Caria, and its colossus at Rhodes. The finest work of art, 
the celebrated vo, is attributed to this people. The most wealthy of 
kingst and the greatest of armies § arose in this region; and their tumuli 
remain still undisturbed. |} The sites of its cities are unknown to us; and 
even the language of a considerable portion, abounding with inscriptions, 
has hitherto almost escaped the observation of the philologists of Europe.” 


Mr. Fellows gives the number of cities which he has discovered 
and explored in ‘the course of his second j journey, together with two 


the sites of which he had visited in his former excursion. He 


‘In this small province I have discovered the remains of eleven cities 
not denoted in any map, and of which I believe it was not known that 
any traces existed. These eleven, with Xanthus and Tlos, described in 
my former journal, and the eleven other cities along the coast visited by 
former trav ellers, make together tw enty- -four of the thirty-six cities men- 
tioned by Pliny as having left remains still seen in his age. I also 
observed, and have noticed in my journal, many other piles of ruins not 
included i in the above numbers. 

* Many of the coins which I have found, and of which I give copies in 


* Thales, Bias, and Pittacus. + Homer, Herodotus, ZEsop, and Pytha- 


goras, + Croesus. § Xerxes expedition. || Of Alyattes, at Sardis. 
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the following pages, were before unknown to the numismatist ; and others 
will enable him to assign place and date to coins in various museums, 
which have before been unexplained or erroneously attributed.” 


Our author started from Smyrna, his excursion ending at the 
same place. A professional artist accompanied him; the illustra- 
tions in the form of wood-cuts, and the copied inscriptions lending 
much additional interest and value to the work. Having named 
Smyrna, we may as well afford our readers some notices of the very 
recent condition of that town, as affected by modern improvements, 
and the circumstances or materiel of war. 


‘*The greatest inconvenience is now felt from the want of horses in 
Smyrna, where the supply is now limited, although a few years ago the 
town abounded with them; but the establishment of steam-vessels has 
superseded the more than daily lines of Tartars hence to Constantinople. 
Scarcely any horses are now kept for the service of the post, the ordinary 
demand being very trifling. 

** Another great pecuniary inconvenience has arisen since I was last 
here, but it will probably be temporary. Smyrna is now the market for 
the combined fleets of several nations stationed in her gulf: at Vourlah 
are five English ships of war, and one here ; the I'rench have six, and the 
Austrian three, lying in front of the town of Smyrna: these bring an 
additional population of many thousand consumers. Meat, poultry, eggs, 
game, butter, and indeed all provisions, are four and five times the price they 
were two years ago. The charges at the inns are more than doubled, as well 
as the hire of horses for riding about the neighbourhood, in consequence 
of the demand occasioned by the officers of the navy. The appearance, 
and I fear the morals of the ‘Frank town’—the designation of the quar- 
ter near the sea, which is occupied by Franks of all nations—are also 
much changed by the immense number of French sailors, who seem to be 
allowed to spend their days on shore: hundreds are each evening reeling 
into their crowded boats, and many, too much intoxicated to walk, are put 
on board by their less drunken mates. This irregularity has caused the 
total absence of our sailors from Smyrna ; for a few weeks ago they re- 
sented an affront received from some French sailors, and although double 
their own number, so severely treated them, that it was thought better 
they should not come again in contact while such disorder prevailed among 
the sailors of that nation. The Austrian seamen appear to be under much 
better discipline.” 


Near the close of the month of February Mr. Fellows left Smyrna 
and reached Aphrodisias ou the 8th of March, which lies to the east 
of the head of the valley that gives rise to the Mosynus. The ele- 
vation of the city above the sea is about a thousand feet. Judging 
from the ruins most prominent, he concluded that its flourishing 
date was probably two centuries before the Christian era. ‘In the 
centre of the city stood a beautiful Ionic temple; fifteen of its white 
marble fluted columns are still standing, and some have tablets left 
uncut where the shaft was fluted, telling by their inscriptions that 
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they were offerings to the temple of Venus or Aphrodite, the 
goddess to whom the city was dedicated.” 

It is clear, however, that much doubt must attach to any calcula- 
tion of dates, or of the state of the arts at any particular period, as 
gathered from the now visible relics of ancient citics in Asia Minor. 
So many revolutions have overtaken that part of the world, such dif- 
ferent kinds of supremacy have ruled it,—Persian, Grecian, Roman, 
and Mohammedan, by turns confounding and suppressing,—that 
there is room for questions whenever any very decided opinion is 
expressed with regard to age, people, or dominion. ‘The convulsions 
to which phy sical nature has been subjected in the Kast, the mere 
influence of climate changing fruitful valleys into sterile deserts, and 
working Out, sometimes in the course of a few years, the entire 
process “of obliteration, must defy interpretation and every effort 
of research. Still, with what delight must the scholar and the his- 
torical student, who has perused Herodotus, for example, read our 
author’s notices of his discovery of the city of Calynda, ‘ high up 
in the mountains, but not far from the sea,” which supplied ships 
to the fleet of Xerxes! Some of the finest sculptures were found 
at, or near to this place, the report of which and of certain ruins 
attracted the travellers. We must present a specimen of the kind 
of discoveries which our author made, and of the style of his 
description, connected with the locality mentioned. 


“Scarcely beyond the south-east end of the village, and in less than 
ten minutes, we found among the bushes a tomb of the most usual kind 
cut in the rocks, resembling our Elizabethan domestic architecture. This 
tomb has been much shaken to pieces, apparently by an earthquake ; but 
the detail of its execution we found to be of the highest interest. I do not 
hesitate in placing this fragment in the finest age of Greek work; it shows 
by the simplest effects the full expression of the history and ideas of the 
sculptured figures. Had they been all perfect, its value in a museum, 
either for the philologist, antiquarian, or artist, would be inestimable. We 
made drawings of a portion, and sketches in outline of the whole, which, I 
think, will bear out this opinion of them as works of art, and may afford 
an idea of some of its bas-reliefs. Great additional interest is given to 
these groups by the circumstance of several of the figures having over them 
their names, after the manner of the Etruscan ; these inscriptions are in 
the Lycian language, and some bilingual with the Greek : this, I trust, 
will materially assist in throwing light upon our ignorance as to the Lycian 
language, and these sculptures may also be important illustrations. ‘The 
bas-relief shown in the annexed plate, formed the upper part or panels of 
the sides of the tombs, beneath which were groups of larger figures engaged 
in combat, with arms of the simplest age of the Greeks. ‘These figures 
were too much buried in the earth for us to attempt to sketch them. ‘The 
name of EKTQP was written over one with a helinet, round shield, and 
spear. Above the side panels, and probably on what once formed the 
roof, were also the remains of five sculptured figures, of a similar size to 
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the combatants below. The panel of the door in front shows a figure 
about five feet six inches in height. ‘The costumes, arms, vases, and uten- 
sils, displayed in these bas-reliefs, are a study for the man of refined taste: 
the height of some of the figures in the background is unaccountable, 
Continuing for about a mile a steep ascent, we saw around us immense 
masses of rock rolled from their original position, and some containing 
excavated tombs, now thrown on their sides, or leaning at angles, which 
must have caused the disentombment of their dead. The sculptured archi- 
tecture of many had been split across, and but few remained uninjured in 
the cliffs. I sought in vain for inscriptions on any of the tombs around, 
probably twenty in number; their architecture was purely Lycian, and 
evidently of the same date as the one just described as found in the valley 
below. <A splendid sarcophagus cut from the rock was tottering over the 
brow of a precipice before me : the position at which this tomb now stands, 
appears so unnatural, that I have accurately sketched it. The outlines of 
its bas-reliefs, which are shown in the annexed plate, as well as its form, 
indicate its age to be that of the Lycians, and, in the absence of inscrip- 
tions, must suffice to tell its history ; the figures are nearly the size of life. 
If inscriptions had ever existed upon these tombs, the surface has so much 
perished by the atmosphere, that they would have probably been lost or 
illegible ; for I observe that all inscriptions of this age are slightly cut, 
and never form a part of, or interfere with, the effect of the groups or 
architecture. All the indications in the approach to this unknown city 
were Lycian, not omitting the remains of ingeniously built Cyclopean 
walls. Ascending for half-an-hour a steep scarcely accessible on horses, 
we arrived at an elevation of about three thousand five hundred feet above 
the sea, which lay before us. The view was overwhelmingly beautiful. 
To the south-west lay the Bay of Macry, with its islands and the coast 
of the south of Caria, while beyond lay the long and mountainous island 
of Rhodes. Cragus, with its snowy tops, broke the view towards the 
south; and the coast and sea off Patara measured its elevation by carrying 
the eye down to the Valley of the Xanthus, whose glittering waters were 
visible for probably seventy miles, until lost in the range of high moun- 
tains, upon a part of which we were standing: in this chain it has its rise 
in the north. ‘The crags of limestone around us were almost concealed by 
a forest of fir-trees and green underwood. Before us was the city, sur- 
rounded by beautiful Cyclopean walls. The scattered stones of a fallen 
temple next interrupted our path, on the way to the stadium: neither of 
its ends remained, and I feel sure that they have never been built up with 
seats, as seen in some of probably a later date. To the right side of this 
stadium was the agora ; eight squared pillars or piers stand on either side. 
For nearly a quarter of a mile the ground was covered like a mason’s yard 
with stones well squared, parts of columns, cornices, triglyphs, and 
pedestals ; and here and there stood still erect the jambs of the doors of 
buildings whose foundations alone are to be traced. Near the stadium 
some large walls with windows are still standing, and enclose some places, 
which have probably been for public amusements. ‘The city is in many 
parts undermined by chambers cut in the rocks, and arched over with fine 
masonry : these, no doubt, were the basements or vaults of the large 
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buildings of the town, or may have served for its stores of provisions ; at 
present they are the wonder and terror of the peasants, who relate, that 
in one oreat vault into which they had entered there were seven doors, all 
leading in diiferent directions. This report has given the name of Yeddy 
Cappolee, meaning ‘ seven doors,’ to the ruins, as well as to the mountain 
on which they stand. We descended towards the west, and came to the 
upper seats of a beautiful little theatre, in high preservation, a few large 
fir-trees alone interrupting the effect of the semicircle of seats. The pros- 
cenium was a heap of ruins, only one or two of its doorways being left 

standing. ‘The form of the theatre was like those in the east of Caria: in 
front were the Cyclopean walls of the city, blended with the more regular 
Greek, and evidently constructed at the same period. From this spot, for 
a quarter of a mile, were tombs, neither cut in the rocks, nor sarcophagi, 
nor of the usual architecture of Lycia, but of a heavy, peculiar, and mas- 
sive style of building, not generally associated with our ideas of the Greek: 
there was no trace of bas-reliefs or ornaments, and not a letter of the 
Lycian character among the numerous inscriptions, which were Greek, and 
much injured by time.” 


The modern and the living, however, are not overlooked by Mr. 
Fellows, although the lights which he discovered and conveys con- 
cerning the origin and the progress of art, especially Grecian, as 
presented by monuments, are his principal delight and themes. 
His geographical corrections may be next named as valuable contri- 
butions. Still, with much satisfaction we peruse his sketches of 
persons and things as they are at this day in Lycia. ‘lake a sample 
where the Lycian Turks are presented to us :— 


“On leaving Macry we crossed the valley towards the north-east, and 
continued in that direction, ascending for three hours and a half, through 
a beautiful pass along the side of a torrent, which leaped continually from 
rock to rock in its rapid course; but our ascent was still steeper, for the 
river was often rolling in a ravine many hundred feet below us. The 
waters of the stream diminished as we proceeded, and on our reaching the 
little plain of this village, they appeared to claim it as their birthplace. 
The well-cultivated valley of Hoozumlee was as unexpected to us at such 
an elevation, which by the thermometer exceeds two thousand feet, as was 
the population and well-built village. The latter has three or four 
mosques, and is wholly inhabited by Turks; one Greek, alone, is here, 
who is employed in keeping in repair the various water-courses for the 
supply of the fountains from the lofty and craggy mountains which rise 
immediately at the back of the village. We are at the house of the aga, 
and have witnessed a curious scene each evening. It is seldom that thirty 
men so handsome in form, feature, and dress, assemble in the same room ; 
they are probably the principal people of the place. Not a taint of Euro- 
pean costume is yet seen here; scarcely a man has ever left his mountain 
district, and ev ery thing about us was novel to them. I doubt whether, in 
any other part of the world, such a spirit of inquiry and quickness of com- 
prehension would be met with in a similar village group. Our knives, 
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instruments, pencils, Indian-rubber, and paints, were examined, and toler- 
ably well understood by most of the party. The pencil I gave to one was 
soon employed in writing a sentence in the Turkish language, which | 
found was the date of our arrival, and the name of the writer of the memo- 
randum. We then wrote something in English, which was copied in facsi- 
mile, well and quickly executed. The remarks were natural expressions 
of wonder, but all showing reflection. The washing, the prayer, the dinner, 
and the reading aloud the firman, were each subjects for an artist. Our 
sketch-books were a great source of astonishment to all; some looked at 
them the wrong way upwards, but all said ‘ Allah, Allah!’ They recog- 
nised in the sketches the mosques, camels, birds, and a frog, with the 
greatest expressions of delight.” 


Having, in the above extract, found mention made of a frog, we 
may afford food for curiosity, even to naturalists, when we state, 
that Mr. Fellows more than once observed in Lycia frogs hoppin 
from twig to twig of a tree; and that he on inquiry found that the 
species always frequents that sphere of existence; although the 
account savours of being one of a fish out of water. 

Nothing in our author’s pages has more pleasantly interested us 
than the abundant illustrations which he furnishes that, in as far as 
people, customs, and manners are concerned, Lycia is almost the 
same at this day as it was in ancient and primitive times. The 
ploug and the harnessing of their horses are not changed by the 

aycians. ‘The very dances of the present race resemble exactly 


what the Fauns and other ancient figures have handed down in | 


sculpture. The head-dresses of the women continue the same. So 
also are the sandals of the people, the pottery, and so forth. In- 
deed, Mr. Fellows has furnished most agreeable illustrations of 
Homer, in the course of his discoveries, in the departments of cos- 
tume, and other classical forms or modes. He remarks, with regard 


to certain figures found at Xanthus, and in relation to the Iliad, as 
follows :— 


‘“‘ Amongst the most gratifying results arising from the examination of 
these inscriptions, is the assistance they give in rendering the poems of 
Homer more intelligible. In the ‘Iliad’ we read of Pandarus being a 
chief coming from Lycia, and of his being ‘the best bow in Lycia,’ thus 
connecting him with that country. In the second book he is named among 
the allies of Troy, as leading Troes into the field from Zeleia, at the foot 
of Mount Ida. Hitherto this has appeared inconsistent, and Strabo tells 
us that before his time a certain Demetrius had written thirty books upon 
this supposed error in Homer, and Strabo concludes by allotting a part of 
the Troad near Mount Ida to the kingdom of Pandarus.” 


But we must quote a further and more picturesque passage 
commemorative of, or identical with, classic ages :— 


** The evening afforded us much amusement, our apartment was large, 
and walled for about five feet high, nearly to the eaves of the roof, with 
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wattle or wicker-worked fencing, and this had been partially plastered 
with mud ; the gable-ends to the east and west were open to the stars of 
a brilliant but exceedingly cold night. A large fire lighted at one end of 
this enclosure, was the point of attraction in the room; but its smoke 
driven in all directions by the wind, was not quite agreeable to the eyes 
unaccustomed to its pungency. Our hut had no door, and our cheerful 
fire was a beacon to all the peasants of this little place ; and it would be 
difficult either by pen or pencil to describe the singular and highly pic- 
turesque effect of the assembled groups. 

‘** There is something peculiarly elegant in the attitudes and manners of 
these people, be their rank high or low: by all classes the etiquette of each 
is observed, for our Zoorigees, with one or two servants of the farm, formed 
the back ground of the scene, and scarcely appeared except when the 
blaze of the fire was replenished with fresh logs of wood. Twelve or 
fourteen Turks, all varying in dress, yet each rich and costly, sat around 
the fire, while we reclined at our table. Mania was cooking, and, as usual, 
had to answer the many inquiries of the wondering peasants respecting 
the strangers. 

‘A lute or guitar, which is found in almost every hut in this country, 
was soon sounded ; and a youth, one of our hosts, played several airs, all 
extremely singular, but simple, wild, and some very harmonious. One 
slow melody we admired, and were told that it was a dance: the circle 
was enlarged, and our Cavass stood in the midst and danced in a most 
singular manner the dance, as he called it, of the Yourooks or shepherds ; 
it was accompanied with much grimace, was in slow time, and furnished a 
good study for attitudes. He was succeeded by a Greek; and I never 
was more struck than by the accurate representation of the attitudes dis- 
played in the fauns and bacchanal figures of the antique. Mr. Scharf had, 
unknown to me, sketched some of them; the uplifted and curved arm, the 
bending head, the raised heel, and the displayed muscles—for all the party 
had bare legs and feet—exactly resembled the figures of ancient Greek 
sculpture. The snapping the finger in imitation of castanets was in ad- 
mirable time to the lute accompaniment. This is not a dance for exercise 
or sociability, as our modern Northern dances appear; it is a pas seul, 
slow in movement, and apparently more studied than even the performance 
of Taglioni. And whence do these tented peasants learn it? They have 
no schools for such accomplishments, no opera, nor any theatrical repre- 
sentation ; but the tradition, if it may be so called, is handed down by 
the boys dancing for the amusement of the people at their weddings and 
galas. The attention and apparent quiet gratification of the whole party 
also formed a feature unknown to this class of people in any other nation. 
The musician appeared the least interested of the party, and continued his 
monotonous tune with mechanical precision. Each guest, whose sole at- 
traction was a feeling of sociability—for there was no repast, nor did he 
expect it—-lighted his torch of turpentine-wood, and retired to his tent or 
shed.” 


The woodcuts which illustrate this passage serve to impress the 
mind not merely with the simple beauty of the buildings, but also 
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with the important fact that they present the essential features and 
‘elements of the classical temple. Another striking circumstance is 


the proof these erections afford of the birth of the purest orders of 


architecture ; and when the materials in which the artist worked 
were mud and wood. We must extract another delightful illus- 
tration of manners, and of primitive habits :— 


‘The interest of our halt was greatly increased by our observing an 
almost uninterrupted train of cattle and people moving from the valleys 
to the cool places for the summer season—the yeeilassies. I was much 
struck by the simplicity and patriarchal appearance of the several fami- 
lies, which brought forcibly to mind the descriptions of pastoral life in 
Bible history. What a picture would Landseer make of such a pilgrimage ! 
The snowy tops of the mountains were seen through the lofty and dark 
ereen fir-trees, terminating in abrupi cliffs many thousand feet of perpen- 
dicular height. rom clefts in these gushed out cascades, falling in tor- 
rents, the sound of which, from their great distance, was heard only in the 
stillness of the evening, and the waters were carried away by the wind in 
spray over the green woods, before they could reach their deep bed in the 
rocky ravines beneath. In a zigzag course up the wood lay the track 
leading to the cool places. In advance of the pastoral groups were the 
straggling goats, browsing on the fresh blossoms of the wild almond as 
they passed. In more steady courses followed the small black cattle, with 
their calves, and among them several asses carrying in saddle-bags those 
calves that were too young to follow their watchful mothers. Then came 
the flocks of sheep and the camels, each with their young; two or three 
fine-grown camels bearing piled loads of ploughs, tent-poles, kettles, pans, 
presses, and all the utensils for the dairy ; and amidst this rustic load was 
always seen the rich Turkey carpet and damask cushions, the pride even 
of the tented Turk. Behind these portions of the train I must place, 
with more finish, the family—the foreground of my picture. An old 
man, and generally his wife, head the clan, which consists of several gene- 
rations ; many of them must have seen near five score summers on the 
mountains: the old man grasping a long stick, leads his children with a 
firm step. His son, the master of the flocks, follows with his wife ; she 
is often seated on a horse, with a child in her arms; and other horses are 
led, all clothed with the gay trappings of a Turkish steed. Asses are 
allotted to the younger children, who are placed amidst the domestic stores, 
and never without a pet cat in their arms: long tresses of hair hang down 
their necks, and are kept closely to the head ‘by a circlet of coins. By 
their side walks the eldest son, with all the air and alacrity of a young 
sportsman ; over his shoulder hangs a long-barrelled gun, in his hand is 
the cage of a decoy partridge, and a classic-looking hound follows at his 
heels : a number of shepherd boys mingle with the flocks and bring up 
the rear, The gay costume, the varied noises of the cattle, and the high 
glee attending the party on this annual expedition, must be supplied by 
the imagination. I should think that twenty families passed in succession 
during our halt, few of them having less than one hundred head of stock, 
and many had more. In some families, attendants, servants or farming- 
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labourers, were among the cattle, generally with their aprons tied around 
them, in which they carried two or three young kids; they had often over 
their shoulders a small calf, with all its legs held together on the breast, 
exactly as seen in the offerings on the bas-reliefs at Xanthus and else- 
where. The longevity of the people in this pastoral country is very re- 
markable. I am sure that we have seen at least twenty peasants within 
the last two days above a hundred years of age, and apparently still enjoy- 
ing health and activity of body; in some instances the mind appeared 
wandering. An old-looking hag, screaming violently, seized my servant 
Mania, and asked if he was come to take away her other child for a sol- 
dier, for if he were gone she should have none left to take care of her. 
The temperate habits of the Turks, as well as some of their customs, may 
in part account for the prolongation of life in this country. One custom 
I may mention as tending to diminish the cares of age, and to show the 
excellence of these simple people. When sons grow up and marry, the 
father gives over to them his flocks and property, and trusts to the known 
and natural affection of his children to take care of him in his declining 
years: to a son his parents are always his first charge.” 


The following presents a very remarkable proof of the longevity 
of the Lycian Turks :— 


“We are now sitting in a kind of stranger’s house, the only one of 
stone or deserving the name of a hut in this village; for the walls of the 
others are all of wicker-work, with a roof formed of shivers of the fir 
tree. This house is the property of an old man, who sits before me, and 
expresses great anxiety that I should give him something to ‘ cure his 
eyes ;’ he says they are of no use to him, and that he might as well have 
them poisoned at once: I observe, nevertheless, that he walks about, and 
prys into every thing around him. He is more than one hundred years of 
age, and has been here all his life, excepting a visit to Stambool, seventy 
years ago. He sees well enough to point out, at a distance of a hundred 
and fifty yards, a woman carrying two large pitchers of water from the 
river up the hill to his private house; she is his wife, and is one hundred 
and two years of age; a little turbaned boy is running by her side, appa- 
rently more of a companion than a guide, for she walks with a firm step, 
and has her sight and hearing still perfect.” 


The tombs and the monuments furnish strong evidence of the 
anxiety, which the ancient people of Lycia cherished, to have their 
burial places preserved sacred from the intrusion of all not of the 
same family with the deceased. Here is an instance found in an 
inscription deciphered at Tlos :— 

‘‘T High-priestess?] of Asia, the daughter of Alexander, the grandson 
of Dionysius..... the cession of the property being made ..... under the 
high-priest Coesianus........ of Irenzeus.... There has been buried 
Alexander, the grandson of Dionysius, her father, and her son Alexander 
the son of Irenzeus, and there shall be buried herself also, and her 
husband Iranzeus, the son of Sosibios [?]. To no one else it shall be 
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allowed to bury another [here], or he shall give to the Gerusia of Tlos 
1500 denarii [?], of which he that proves the trespass shall receive one- 
third. It is the more to be regretted that part of this inscription has 
disappeared, and that thus several words still remaining are without 
connexion, as these may have explained the curious fact of bas-reliefs re- 
presenting gymnastic games being found on the tomb of a woman. Pro- 
bably this priestess of Asia was a Gymnasiarches (a munificent patroness 


of gymnastic games), a title which is given to another woman in an inscrip- 
tion at Mylasa (page 68).” 


These specimens will indicate the nature and value of our 
author’s work; and satisfy scholars that he has broken new ground 
for them that admits of extensive investigation and culture, and 
that promises to yield choice fruit. Were we to draw samples 
from the supplementary matter in the volume, we might excite even 
more curiosity, on the part of the classical antiquary, with regard 
to dead languages, and other topics tempting to the archeologist, 
than the body of the work suggests. But we have said and shown 
enough to recommend the publication as one of sterling worth, upon 
a subject and in a sphere of unusual importance. 





Art. III.—Dictionary of the Art of Printing. By Savacr. London: 
Longman and Co. 


It would be easy to declaim and to employ magniloquent words 
about the invention of printing, its achievements in the history of 
man, and its probable further triumphs in the destiny of our race. 
But, instead of any such idle effort, we shall endeavour to convey a 
plain and popular notion of some of the more remarkable points 
connected with its origin and progress ; but especially belonging to 
the practical features of an art that can never, we believe, hereafter 
fail of presenting to man’s hand a mighty power for him to wield 
wherever civilization has penetrated, or there is a craving for know- 
ledge. 

We shall not trouble ourselves with any close inquiry with re- 
gard to the person to whom the great honour is due of having found 
out the germ of the art of printing. The subject has been a theme 
for keen controversy ; and almost as many rival claims have been 
set up relative to it as concerning the authorship of the Iliad. In- 
deed, it appears to us next to absurd to look for any such grand 
discovery or invention being brought suddenly to perfection; or to 
assert that several minds might not ‘be almost simultancous! y directed 
to the improvement of certain previous processes known to each of 
these minds alike. 

For instance, it is notorious that, in various ancient nations, the 
practice was to multiply impressions from the same surface; that 
surface being engraved, and copies taken from it in certain plastic 
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substanees. Inscriptions were thus printed by the Assyrians. The 
Chinese and the Egyptians, too, thousands of years ago, practised 
arts somewhat analogous to particular kinds of modern printing ; 
although they were in many respects exceedingly defective or labo- 
rious ; so that it was not until taking impressions from letters and 
other characters, cast in relief upon separate pieces of metal, and 
therefore capable of indefinite combination, was adopted, that sure 
and rapid strides were taken in this now gigantic art. In fact, pre- 
vious to this main improvement, every sort of imprinting was so 
operose, clumsy and unsatisfactory, that monks, scribes, and illumi- 
nators were extensively employed in transcribing, which, in Eng- 
land, for example, was the only way of propagating copies. The 
time and the trouble which such a method required of most spar- 
ingly scattering light over a nation were so great that William 
Caxton thus soliloquizes over it :— 

‘*Thus end I this book; and for as moche as in wryting of the same, 
my pen is worn, myn hand wery, and myneyne dimmed with over moche 
lookyng on the whit paper, and that age crepeth on me dayly.” 


A man’s lifetime was sometimes expended upon a single work; 
and think of the cost of such a book! Take, as an illustration, the 
account as extracted from an epistle to A Iphonsus, king of Naples:— 


“You lately wrote to me from Florence that the works of Titus Livius 
are there to be sold in very handsome books, and that the price of each 
book is 120 crowns of gold. Therefore I entreat your majesty that you 
cause to be bought for us, Livy, which we used to call the king of books, 
and cause it to be sent hither to us. I shall in the mean time procure 
money which I am to give for the price of the book. One thing I want 
to know of your prudence, whether I or Poggius have done best; he, that 
he might buy a country house near Florence, sold Livy, which he had 
writ in a very fair hand, and I, to purchase Livy, have exposed a piece of 
land to sale. Your goodness and modesty have encouraged me to ask 
these things with familiarity of you. Farewell and triumph.” 


Now, when Antonius Bononia Becatellas thus wrote to Alphon- 
sus, in what a dark, and therefore degraded, condition must the 
mass of mankind have been! To say that there could then be little 
learning in the world is but a truism, of little account taken by 
itself. Social intercourse and domestic enjoyment must have been 
at a low ebb: religion itself, must have, in general, been gross 
credulity ; nay, the knowledge of one age, even in secular affairs, 
could but rarely descend to the next, unless through the colourings 
of tradition. At length, however, invention with its floods of light, 
operating not only as an originator and propagator, but as a col- 
lector and preserver, for all time coming, burst upon the world; the 
boon and the blessing being so vast ‘and rich that it requires an 
effort, especially for a subject of these realms, to comprehend their 
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value; seeing that all reflection on the subject is apt to be lost in 
the reality of our enjoyment, and the impossibility for an English- 
man to conceive adequately of a condition in which it should not be 
his as a birthright. 

Well might the printers of Leipsic invite their brother-craftsmen 
in other cities to join them in the centenary commemoration, in 
1640, of the invention of their amazing art, when they thus wrote:— 


“That the praise of God may resound the farther, and that dear pos- 
terity in all places may be checred to holy imagination, they (the printers 
of Leipsic) have thought it good and advisable to discover this their inten- 
tion to their fellow craftsmen, whether they might perhaps be pleased to 
celebrate the jubilee with them; and accordingly, in April of this current 
year, they issued friendly and brotherly epistles to the same in several 
noble cities of the empire, ports and commercial towns; but particularly 
the far and widely celebrated city of Strasburg, which is renowned as a 
mother and native city of the inventors and beginners of this worshipful 
art; as also to the noble Universities of Wittenberg and Jena, sufficiently 
unfolding to them their christian intent, and exhorting them to equal 
thankfulness to God under all changeableness of circumstances, almost all 
of whom have cheerfully accepted and willingly agreed to like joy in the 
Lord and celebration of such feast.” 


Among the various persons for whom strong or enthusiastic 
claims have been put forward as the inventor of the “ worshipful 
art,” Guttenberg, a native of Mentz, and who settled at Strasburg 
in 1420, is generally held tostand most prominent. With him were 
associated Schoeffer, the father of letter-founding, and John Fust, 
or Faust, who advanced the necessary funds in support of the joint 
establishment, the result of Guttenberg’s first idea, supposed to 
have been conceived about 1440. ‘The three partners have been 
termed ‘ the grand typographical triumvirate.” 

It is generally admitted that the first complete work attempted 
was the Latin Bible, 1455 being probably its proper date; a worthy 
beginning to the productions of an art destined to work out the 
greatest moral and religious revolutions. We may regard such an 
undertaking as a most confident expression of their hopes in the 
success of the art, as a proof of unwearied perseverance, and as a 
pious dedication of their invention to the Giver of all good. The 
partnership, however, was dissolved before the Bible was completed, 
Faust and Schoeffer bringing it to a conclusion. 

We need not take particular notice of the chief printing-presses 
that were established immediately after the first by the parties 
already named. Neither do we mention the works that took the 
lead as issues from them. The gradual improvements which were 
naturally added to the grand desideratum may be gathered from 
many popular accounts. We merely generally state that on the 
breaking up of the first establishments, workmen, being released 
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from their early obligations, spread throughout Germany, the Low 
Countries, Italy, &c. It is reasonably supposed that not only did 
those comparatively few pupils, who had received their tuition under 
the inventors, propagate the art, but that men of learning, enter- 
prise, and capital, who derived their typographical knowledge from 
such facts as had transpired, contributed both to its early improve- 
ment and extensive spread. 

William Caxton, who was born in 1412, and who is said to have 
cone to the Low Countries in 1442, remaining abroad about thirty 
years, during which time he acquired a knowledge of the art, esta- 
blished a printing-office at Cologne, where he printed the French 
original, and his own translation of the ‘* Recueil des Histoires de 
Troye.” This was in 1471, Afterwards, he came back to England, 
bringing with him Wynkin de Worde and others, who all subse- 
quently became printers in this country. His first press was esta- 
blished at Westminster, perhaps in one of the chapels attached to 
the abbey, but certainly under the protection of the abbot; and 
there he produced the first book printed in England, the ** Game of 
Chess,” which was completed on the last day of March, 1474. To 
be sure, there has been some controversy with regard to Caxton’s 
priority in his native land, a volume having been discovered in 
the library at Cambridge, leading to superior pretensions; and a 
similar claim has been set up for Oxford. Still the honour will be 
found to be best supported in behalf of the originally acknowledged 
introducer of the art into England. He died in 1485, or, as some 
think, in 1490, and printed in all sixty-two or sixty-four different 
works ; a promising beginning, considering the years during which 
he conducted the business; although it must be owned that the 
character of the books does not convey a very favourable idea of the 
intellectual or literary condition of the country at the time. Wyn- 
kin de Worde was the spirited successor of Caxton, although other 
printers had already commenced business in England. Between the 
years 1495 and 1534, Wynkin is said to have printed 408 works. 
One Pynson was the first who assumed the title of “ King’s 
Printer.” 

The early specimens of the art exhibit letters or characters which 
now appear to be of a ridiculous size; and, as was to be expected, 
the errata were numerous. The fact is, that spirited and nice 
printers employed learned correctors, a work being esteemed in pro- 
portion to the literary fame of such a functionary. 

But it is time that we come to some of the practical features of a 
printing office, as may be witnessed in any considerable establish- 
ment of the kind in this country ; and also to notice a few of the 
more notable and recent improvements of the art. Systematic con- 
trivance of the nicest description, the production of mighty effects 
by an infinity of minute measures and aids, and an ever-expanding 
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source of power, will appear to be identified with printing as it at 
this moment flourishes amongst us. 

Let us first take a glance at type-founding, a business which is 
sometimes combined with that of the printer, and is perhaps the 
most important branch of all that belongs to the promulgation of 
facts and the extension of thought; for it is nothing less than, by 
casting innumerable multitudes of grains of ideas, putting it into 
the power of the compositor of a page to communicate all that is 
desired, with the power and speed of steam, and to the uttermost 
parts of the earth, whatever one man has conceived, and wishes to 
be understood by any other man or people. 

The exact form of every type is cut out of well-tempered steel, 
so as to form a steel punch, with a solid type, at its extremity. The 
steel punch is used to convey a hollow impression from the type to 
a piece of brass or copper. This impression, when well cleared of 
all roughness, is the matrix of the type. 

This matrix is placed at the bottom of a mould which is con- 
structed with great ingenuity. ‘The type metal, consisting of lead, 
with a due proportion of regulus of antimony, is then melted, and 
by means of an iron ladle, the workman pours a portion of it into 
the mould, which descends into the matrix and forms the type. 
By means of the mechanism of the mould he is able to toss the type 
out on a piece of paper, and he proceeds to form other types in 
succession. ‘This operation is managed with great dexterity and 
speed. 

The types when sufficiently accumulated are taken away by boys, 
to be broken off to a uniform length, while another set of boys 
polish the sides of the types upon smooth stones. Another set 
again arrange the types on Jong rulers or dressing sticks. A clever 
workman then polishes all the sides of each column or row with a 
sharp but thick-edged razor. The types are next bearded or barbed 
by running a plane faced with steel along the shoulder of the body 
next to the face, which takes a larger or less quantity off the cor- 
ner of eachtype. ‘The next operation is that of grooving or nicking, 
which is performed by a steel cutter that makes an uniform groove 
along the whole row of types. 

When the types are thus dressed, the imperfect letters are picked 
out, and the whole are then put up into papers ready for use, and 
for the distribution of knowledge. 

One eminent London printer, who has also attached to his pre- 
mises a type foundry, can supply his compositors with 50,000 letters 
per day. 

It is manifest that abundance of type affords immense advantages 
to a printer; for with an ample supply, he can keep type in 
‘forms ” until the proof-sheets may have been sent to a distance, 
and returned by the author with his corrections. 
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Let us now suppose that a new “fount” has entered the doors 
of the printing-office, and that a page, a sheet, or a volume is with- 
out delay to be printed and published. ‘The first thing, therefore, 
to be done is, to lay the type into the ‘‘ cases ;” there always being 
two of these, subdivided into boxes, or a number of compartments, 
arranged agreeably to the different size, character, and frequent use 
of the several letters, figures, &c. The letters and figures are put 
in alphabetical and numerical order frem right to left; those in 
ereatest demand being placed in the lowest and most accessible 
divisions. ‘The workman picks out, with astonishing rapidity, the 
requisite letters, arranging them into words in the composing-stick, 
—a frame which he holds in his left hand, always taking care to 
place the nicked side of the type outermost. He never looks at 
the face of the letter he picks up, but unhesitatingly plunges his 
fingers into the proper box for the required letter; for he has 
“distributed” the type, or filled his cases himself, without which 
arrangement and preparation he would constantly be in a state of 
inextricable confusion, and unable to compose one-fiftieth part of 
what, really without mystery to himself, he accomplishes, Nay, 
besides frightful confusion and delay, he would be every moment 
rushing into gross errors, putting p for d, m for w, and so on. 

Not only has the compositor to arrange his lines of words in the 
composing-stick, but, before these are ready to be put together, so 
as to form a page, he must “justify” them, that is, by thin pieces 
of metal determine the space that is to be kept between the lines of 
type. Having thus gone on until a considerable quantity of matter 
is composed, he next proceeds to make it up into pages, and then 
into sheets. Having the requisite number of pages, they are then 
firmly fixed by wedges into a “ chase,” which is a rectangular iron 
frame. The frame is next taken to the press, and a proof-sheet is 
“pulled,” when, being put into the hands of the “reader,” the mis- 
tukes are discovered; after which, the compositor revises and cor- 
rects his work, having the ‘‘form” laid before him on a table, and 
the corrected proof for his guidance. Speaking in general terms, 
these processes are repeated by proof-taker, reader, and compositor. 
Still the rapid and curt way in which we have sketched the different 
operations conveys no adequate idea of the pains and the division 
of labour required. Think, for example, of the compositor having to 
pick up 72,000 letters, before he can receive an ordinary week’s 
wages; that he must, moreover, correct all the blunders mischance 
or carelessness may have occasioned; and must make up his matter 
into pages, with great expenditure of time in many other parti- 
culars. Besides, he must previously have placed every one of these 
‘2,000 letters into the appropriate boxes, whence he has withdrawn 
them in composition. Now, it is usually reckoned that this latter 
operation, called ‘‘ distributing,” occupies one-fourth of his time, 
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and the other operations, correcting, &c., another fourth; he has, 
therefore, only one-half of his working hours for composition ; con- 
sequently, he must pick up letters at the rate of 144,000 per week, 
24,000 per day, or 2,000 per hour. 

The reader's duties are very peculiar and arduous. He has cor- 
rectly to fold proofs, look over signatures, and ascertain whether the 
folios commence in due order, observe the running heads, see whe- 
ther the chapters are properly numbered,and a variety of directions 
and technical signs duly attended to by the compositor, before he 
begins to read the proof over, with the greatest attention to every 
minute circumstance, referring constantly to the copy, and compar- 
ing the proof with it. Analogous, but somewhat different, is the 
direction of his eye and mind on a second reading; for, being a 
person of superior abilities and attainments, generally, he has 
to take upon himself to suggest by queries, that shall meet the 
author’s eye, whether the letterpress 1s to stand as it is, and in 
conformity with the manuscript. 

But if the reader’s duty is peculiar, not less so is that of his 
reader, again, viz. the little boy, who, taking the copy after the 
former has satisfied himself upon all technical points, reads the 
author’s language in a loud voice, but with great rapidity, and the 
least possible attention to sound, sense, pauses, or cadences ; Insert- 
ing, without stop or embarrassment, from the most crabbed or in- 
tricate copy, every interlineation, note, or side-note. The little 
machine gives to every word, be it Latin, French, or in any other 
language, an English pronunciation. When he comes to an error, 
he is stopped, till the larger plodder of the two puts matters to 
right, or queries; when on again goes the sort of automaton, whose 
gabble, with that of others similarly employed in the same apart- 
ment, produces a perfect Babel, yet without ever disturbing the 
men who are setting every thing to right between author and com- 
positor. 

It is scarcely necessary to state, that the press is the machine 
whereby impressions are obtained of the type; or, that on the skill 
and care of the pressmen depend the beauty of the book to be 
printed. At first these machines were extremely rude, resembling, 
in fact, a common screw-press; and yet very little alteration had 
been made in their construction from the time of the first printers, 
down to 1620; and even then it was rather in the details, than in 
the principle, that improvement took place. We shall not stop to 
describe the succeeding main advances, in the matter of construc- 
tion, that characterized the Apollo, the Albion, or the Stanhope 
presses. The latter possessed many advantages over the others. 
But, even after all these improvements, a single press could only 
work off about 125 sheets per hour; and it was not until Mr. 
Konig, a German, conceived that steam-power might be applied to 
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the printing-press, that the world had any notion of the gigantic 
agencies of literature. 

It was in 1804 that he came to England, and communicated to 
certain printers his plan. But doubts, delays, and disappointment 
in the course of his experiments, attended his exertions for several 
years. At length he bethought himself of cylinders, which printed 
1800 copies per hour. Messrs. Applegath and Cowper, however, 
took out a patent in 1818, which, by the application of two drums 
placed between the cylinders, superseded the first invention. All 
descriptions, especially if unaccompanied by diagrams, must prove 
unsatisfactory to the general reader, when intricate and complicated 
machinery is the subject. We shall therefore merely state, that by 
the movement of the steam press several forms of type advance and 
return at every throb of the engine, and are met half-way by rollers, 
which are covered with ink, and which pass diagonally over the 
forms, leaving upon the type a sufficiency of the lettering substance 
to make one impression. Other rollers are in regular and congruous 
movement to impart a new dose of ink on the returning of the dia- 
gonal servants; while the bestower of the black substance to them 
is supplied in its turn from a suitable fountain. Like ingenious 
processes guide and place the sheets of paper; the whole being 
wonderfully adjusted and nicely combined, so as to meet, depart, 
and be disposed of without flaw or mishap. In short, by this beau- 
tiful contrivance, in two revolutions of the engine, a sheet of paper 
may be impressed, as has been of the Times Newspaper, with ninety- 
six columns of news, or with sixteen pages of letter press, together 
with any wood-cuts that may be introduced. But the wonder does 
not stop here: so complete and simply managed is the control of 
the machine, that not only do boys perform much of the human 
labour required in connexion with it, but it can be put into full 
work, so as to begin to send forth to the expectant world between 
four and jive thousand copies per hour, or impressions from the form. 
of types, a few minutes after these have been brought into the ma- 
chine room. 

We have seen how expeditiously type casting may be conducted, 
and have also indicated the immense quantity of type which some 
printers possess, so as to allow a proportion of it to stand in forms 
for a long time. One London printer is said not only to have onan 
average one hundred tons weight not in forms, but sixteen hundred 
forms of set-up type. Still this is not all, for he has two thousand 
tons of stereotype plates; while the number of his wood-cuts is 
about 50,000, from which stereotypes are taken and sent to Ger- 
many, &c. Stereotyping, as most of our readers must be aware, is 
amode of making perfect fac-similes in type metal of the face of 
pages composed of moveable types. 

Amongst the mysteries, the free-masonry, or the remarkable 
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branches of the printing business, must be mentioned the paper 
room and the operations there going on; for even after all the 
interesting processes to which this beautiful and nicely folded sub- 
stance has been subjected, it is not ready for receiving printer's ink 
without further treatment ; it must be wetted, and it must be dried. 
Men are employed dipping the sheets in water, which are then 
removed to a screw-press, in order to have the moisture equally dis- 
tributed through the paper. We understand that a man can dip 
between 150 and 200 reams per day, and the paper will remain suf- 
ficiently damp for ten or fourteen days to imbibe the ink. 

When the sheets are printed they are hung across poles or wooden 
bars in the drying room, in order that both paper and ink may ac- 
quire a proper firmness for handling and being placed in heaps, 
according to their respective letters, or arrangement in the forth. 
coming book. The whole being distributed in their respective heaps, 
a troop of boys called “ gatherers” march in regular files past the 
masses, each plucking up from each pile a single sheet, which they 
deliver to the “‘collator,” who, having glanced at the printed sig- 
natures, and ascertained that they follow in due order, has them 
folded and conveyed to the binder. It will readily be conceived 
that the quantity of paper used by some printers must be enormous; 
even the cost of the ink annually constitutes a large item. In some 
establishments about £100,000 is the price of the former article 
annually printed ; while the latter requisite amounts to the sum of 
£1500. What then must be the consumption of both in Great 
Britain alone? How numerous the volumes that yearly issue from 
the press, at home and abroad! How astounded would the inventors 
of the “ worshipful art” be, if, in this our 19th century, they should 
visit our island, and behold several steam presses throwing off, as if 
by enchantment, thousands of sheets, beautifully printed, per hour! 
What, let us put it to the living generation, may not be the advances 
beyond the present, which the art may realize by the end of another 
century? But it is vain to conjecture. Let us however console 
ourselves, and rejoice in the reflection, that on earth man shall never 
hereafter be without the abundant and precious treasures of litera- 
ture—of the riches which printing has bequeathed to our race. No 
tyranny can rob us of these. It will only be in another world that 
the human soul can live without such nutriment. 
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Art. I1.—TZhe Discovery of America by the Northmen, in the Tenth Cen- 
tury, with Notices of the Early Settlements of the Irish in the Western 
Hemisphere. By Nortu Luptow Beamisn. London: T. and W. Boone, 
New Bond Street. 


Mr. Beamish first gives us in this volume a sketch of the rise, emi- 
nence, and extinction of icelandic historical literature, founded upon 
the Danish essay of Dr. Erasmus Miller, bishop of Zealand. He 
next presents translations, in a compendious form, of portions of 
Professor Rafn’s Antiquitates Americane, which he considered were 
likely to prove most interesting to British readers; these translations 
being from the Danish version of the Sagas and other Icelandic manu- 
scripts, which embrace the detail of the alleged discoveries and set- 
tlements of the Northmen in America more than five hundred years 
before the time and voyages of Columbus, Certain ‘‘ Minor Narra- 
tives” are added, being selections, also, from the Antiquitates Ameri- 
cane, which are intended to show that, previous to the discovery 
of Iceland by the Norwegians, Irish emigrants had visited that 
island; and, also, that in the eleventh century a country west from 
lreland, and south of that part of the American continent which 
was discovered by the adventurous Northmen in the preceding age, 
was known to them under the name of ** White Man’s Land, or 
Great Ireland.” Maps and plates are introduced, as well as notes 
and commentaries, with the view of illustrating and proving the 
opinions advanced in the course of the work. 

A variety of claims have been put forward for the discovery of 
the American continent, some of them resting on the purest conjec- 
ture, others being founded upon some stray allusions or supposed 
parallels of evidence. With regard, however, to the Northmen, 
after portions of them had settled in Iceland, and especially after 
they had, in the course of their bold adventures, discovered Green- 
land, we think that not only is the probability very strong in their 
favour, but that the proofs presented in the compilation before us 
are nearly satisfactory; although the honour due to Columbus must 
for ever remain unaffected in every important respect, rendering the 
inquiry about any earlier navigators merely one of curiosity, or, at 
most, as only throwing some light upon Icelandic eminence, at a 
period when the fairer regions of Europe were in a state of barba- 
rian darkness. Still the Sagas and other manuscripts, which Mr. 
Beamish has collected, frequently have the appearance of romance, 
or of traditions that have lost nothing in the retailing, generation 
after generation ; so that the advocates of discovery by the North- 
men are often driven to etymological illustration to help them out, 
or to supposed identification of localities as described by modern or 
recent writers. 
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The most striking points in support of the views entertained by 
our author appear to us to occur in the record of the voyage of 
Leif Erikson and the Greenlanders, professing to have been accom- 
plished in A.D. 994; and when it is supposed that the settlement 
of Massachusetts first took place ; the vines spoken of being a strong 
circumstance. ‘The homely and quaint narrative thus begins—the 
translator having in his preface stated that he has followed the Ice- 
landic original, throughout his compilations, more closely than 
the Danish version by the learned professor :— 


“The next thing now to be related is, that Bjarni Herjfulson went out 
from Greenland, and visited Erik Jarl, and the Jarl received him well. 
Bjarni told about his voyages, that he had seen unknown lands, and people 
thought that he had shown no curiosity, when he had nothing to relate 
about these countries, and this became somewhat a matter of reproach 
to him. Bjarni became one of the Jarl’s courtiers, and came back to 
Greenland the summer after. There was now much talk about voyages 
of discovery. Leif, the son of Erik the Red, of Brattahlid, went to 
Bjarni Herjulfson, and bought the ship of him, and engaged men for it, 
so that there were thirty-five men in all. Leif asked his father Erik to be 
the leader on the voyage, but Erik excused himself, saying that he was 
now pretty well stricken in years, and could not now, as formerly, hold 
out all the hardships of the sea. Leif said that still he was the one of the 
family whom good fortune would soonest attend; and Erik gave in to 
Leif’s request, and rode from home so soon as they were ready; and it 
was but a short way to the ship. The horse stumbled that Erik rode, and 
he fell off, and bruised his foot. Then said Erik, ‘ It is not ordained that 
I should discover more countries than that which we now inhabit, and we 
should make no further attempt in company.’ Erik went home to Brat- 
tahlid, but Leif repaired to the ship, and his comrades with him, thirty- 
five men. There was a southern on the voyage, who Tyrker hight. 
Now prepared they their ship, and sailed out into the sea when they were 
ready, and then found that land first which Bjarni had found last. There 
sailed they to the land, and cast anchor, and put off boats, and went 
ashore, and saw there no grass. Great icebergs were over all up the 
country, but like a plain of flat stones was all from the sea to the moun- 
tains, and it appeared to them that this land had no good qualities. Then 
said Leif, ‘We have not done like Bjarni about this land, that we have 
not been upon it; now will I give the land a name, and call it 


Helluland.’ ” 


Hella, we are told, means a flat stone, and Helluland is supposed 
to have been the designation which the coast of Newfoundland 
drew forth. We jump over intermediate places which the voyagers 
touch at, in order to arrive at Vinland, where ‘ Leif the Lucky” 
sojourned for a time, sometimes dividing his men and exploring 
separately the land. ‘The account, after speaking of such excur- 


sions, thus proceeds, part of the comment being also quoted by 
us :— 
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‘It happened one evening that a man of the party was missing, and this 
was Tyrker the German. This took Leif much to heart, for Tyrker had been 
long with his father and him, and loved Leif much in his childhood. Leif 
now took his people severely to task, and prepared to seek for Tyrker, 
and took twelve men with him. But when they had gotten a short 
way from the house, then came Tyrker towards them, and was joyfully 
received. Leif soon saw that his foster father was not in his right senses. 
Tyrker had a high forehead, and unsteady eyes, was freckled in the face, 
small and mean in stature, but excellent in all kinds of artifice. Then 
said Leif to him, ‘ Why wert thou so late my fosterer, and separated 
from the party ?? He now spoke first, for a long time, in German, and 
rolled his eyes about to different sides, and twisted his mouth, but they 
did not understand what he said. After a time he spoke Norsk. ‘I have 
not been much further off, but still have I something new to tell of; 
I found vines and grapes.’ ‘But is that true, my fosterer?’ quoth Leif. 
‘Surely is it true,’ replied he, ‘ for I was bred up in a land where there is 
no want of either vines or grapes.’ They slept now for the night, but in 
the morning, Leif said to his sailors: ‘ We will now set about two things, 
in that the one day we gather grapes, and the other day cut vines and fell 
trees, so from thence will be a loading for my ship,’ and that was the 
counsel taken, and it is said their long boat was filled with grapes. Now 
was a cargo cut down for the ship, and when the spring came, they got 
ready, and sailed away, and Leif gave the land a name after its qualities, 
and called it Vinland. 

“Tt appears by a communication from Dr. Webb, Secretary to the 
Rhode Island Historical Society, which is given in that part of Professor 
Rafn’s work, entitled Monumentum vetustum in Massachusetts, that wild 
grape vines of several varieties, as well as maize or Indian corn, and other 
esculents, were found growing in that district, in great profusion, when it 
was first visited by the Europeans. Hence the name of Vinland (Vine- 
land), given to the country by Leif, a name mentioned by Adam of Bremen, 
Torfeeus and Wormius, as well as by Pinkerton and Malte Brun, as desig- 
nating a country frequently visited by the Northmen. Hence also the modern 
name of Martha’s Vineyard, given to the neighbouring Island; and in the 
adjoining province of Connecticut, Warden states that ‘ La vinge sauvage 
vrimpe de tous cotés sur les arbres.’ ” 


Other manuscripts would lead us to believe that Vinland and 
Leif’s stories about the country excited much interest amongst the 
Northmen, so that other voyages were undertaken to it. One 
Thorvald repairs thither in A.D. 1002. He and his companions 
seem to have been not less cruel towards the aborigines than their 
Spanish successors centuries later. ‘There is also something of the 
marvellous in the narrative of his adventures. We copy a speci- 
men :— 


_ “ After that they sailed away round the eastern shores of the land, and 
into the mouths of the friths, which lay nearest thereto, and to a point of 
land which stretched out, and was covered all over with wood. There 
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they came-to, with the ship, and shoved out a plank to the land, and 
Thorvald went up the country, with all his companions. He then said: 
‘Here is beautiful, and here would I like to raise my dwelling.’ Then 
went they to the ship, and saw upon the sands within the promontory, 
three elevations, and went thither, and saw there three skin boats (canoes), 
and three men under each. Then divided they their people, and caught 
them all, except one, who got away with his boat. They killed the other 
eight, and then went back to the cape, and looked round them, and saw 
some heights inside of the frith, and supposed that these were dwellings, 
After that, so great a drowsiness came upon them, that they could not 
keep awake, and they all fell asleep. Then came a shout over them, 
so that they all awoke. Thus said the shout: ‘ Wake thou! Thorvald! 
and all thy companions, if thou wilt preserve life, and return thou to thy 
ship, with all thy men, and leave the land without delay.’ Then rushed 
out from the interior of the frith, an innumerable crowd of skin boats, 
and made towards them. ‘Thorvald said then: ‘ We will put out the 
battle screen, and defend ourselves as well as we can, but fight little 
against them.’ So did they, and the Skrezlings shot at them for a time, 
but afterwards ran away, each as fast as he could. Then asked Thorvald 
his men if they had gotten any wounds ; they answered that no one was 
wounded. ‘I have gotten a wound under the arm,’ said he, ‘ for an arrow 
fled between the edge of the ship and the shield, in under my arm, and 
here is the arrow, and it will prove a mortal wound to me. Now counsel 
I ye, that ye get ready instantly to depart, but ye shall bear me to that 
cape, where I thought it best to dwell; it may be that a true word fell 
from my mouth, that I should dwell there for a time; there shall ye bury 
me, and set up crosses at my head and feet, and call the place Krossaness 
for ever in all time to come.’ Greenland was then christianized.”’ 


These specimens will suffice to convey an idea of the sort of 
literature which the Icelanders possessed many centuries ago; and 
also the kind of testimony which Professor Rafn collected and pub- 
lished in 1837 with regard to the discovery of America by the 
Northmen. ‘The introductory chapters, containing an abridgment 
of Bishop Miiller’s essay on the leading characteristics of that pecu- 
liar state of society which generated habits and learning that have 
left monuments and manuscripts which are still the subject of 
admiration throughout Europe, will be perused with interest and 
profit; while the information renders the translated specimens 
more illustrative and valuable. That singular literature is regarded 
by the bishop: according to its most remarkable stages. First, he 
views it in its birth, and as it took its rise among the Icelanders, 
during the general tranquillity which distinguished the earlier Nor- 
wegian emigrants who settled in the island, and when the recollec- 
tion of events was preserved by the Skalds and Sagamen ; chroniclers 
that resembled the troubadours, who sung heroic songs and also 
improvised. He next shows how the Icelanders, and these retailers 
of traditions and proclaimers of memorable achievements, betook 
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themselves to historical composition, and also the culture of poetry : 
climate, daily pursuits, and domestic condition, with other special 
circumstances, uniting thus to influence them and produce mental 
development. One of the features in the third period was the 
establishment of schools, Christianity giving an impulse to writing. 
The Latin language was introduced at the same date that this 
benign light reached them, and was generally acquired ; and thus 
knowledge was spread, and thought prompted as well as embellished. 
At length sundry changes came over Iceland hostile to the spirit 
and the blessings of literature. The social condition of the people 
was injuriously affected by feuds and the rise of an oligarchy. 
Sagas ceased to be written ; romances came into vogue, and tended to 
spoil taste, as well as to furnish only unsubstantial food for the mind. 
Even voyages ceased to be undertaken, and Iceland sank into insig- 
nificance. Still fewer Sagas, or what might be held as national 
literature, were written in the 16th century than in the 15th; “not 
so much because people began to get acquainted with printed 
works, which took place slowly, as because the reformation at first 
operated against the reading of Sagas: they were said to contain 
popery.” ‘The nature and construction of this kind of composition 
is clearly exhibited in the essay before us; and to that detailed 
account of extraordinary specimens of learning, and evidences of 
singular manners, we recommend our readers to repair, seeing that 
the information there found has hitherto lain in a language which few 
Englishmen understand. Mr. Beamish styles himself, among other 
titles, “* Member @f the Royal Danish Society of Northern Anti- 
quities ;” a deservedly celebrated body, on account of the documents 
it has rescued from oblivion or destruction, ‘The volume is dedi- 
cated to Charles Christian Rafn, who is professor of Northern Lite- 
rature, and a member of several learned bodies; for example, he is 
“ Fellow of the Royal Antiquarian Society of London.” 





Art. V.—Lights, Shadows, and Reflections, of Whigs and Tories. By a 
Country GENTLEMAN. London: T. & W. Boone, 29, New Bond- 
Street, 


Tue plan and contents of this volume resemble Lord Brougham’s 
“Characters of Distinguished Statesmen ;” the author informing 
us, however, that the book was finished before he had read that 
work. But, even without this preliminary notice, we should have 
held him guiltless of imitation, both in regard to matter and 
manner, although he leans to Whiggery, and seizes upon some of 
the characters which his lordship has introduced into his gallery: 
so that the Lights, Shadows, and Reflections will be perused with 
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pleasure throughout, and sometimes with profit, even after, or con- 
comitantly with, the ex-Chancellor’s well-known portraits. 

Who the Country Gentleman is we know not, but we should say 
that he is a practised writer; for he has the fluency, and also the 
workman-like art of seizing upon prominent points, whether of 
events or characters, in the course of each of his sketches, without 
embarrassing himself with superfluities, or even second-rate inci- 
dents. He is rapid, and frequently forcible ; happy, too, on occa- 
sions, with his strokes, as well as stinging in his censures. Indeed, 
he flatters more rarely than Brougham, and seems to judge less 
favourably of human nature than the rhetorician has done. But we 
must also pronounce him to be given to conjecture and dogmatism ; 
his style, besides, bearing the marks of an habitual taste for anti- 
thetical expression, that has more sound than sense. We must, 
however, do him justice, and state that, although he appears to 
have mixed much and long with public men, and even to have had 
more than ordinary opportunities, for a country gentleman, of ob- 
servation and collecting anecdotes, yet that he never puts himself 
forward offensively, and is the very opposite of an egotist. He 
writes in earnest, and apparently with the desire of guiding his 
readers to correct and useful conclusions. He, therefore, is uni- 
formly agreeable, and frequently striking. 

The characters which figure in the present volume range from 
1760 to 1810, forming a continued series; the sketches of them- 
selves presenting an embodiment of our political history during 
that long period, and frequently also exhibiting %raits of personal 
and private character, which one likes to observe and examine. To 
render the sketches more distinct and complete, here and there 
chapters of history are inserted, which carry the eye over a wide 
field, and which serve as frames for the portraits, both the outlines 
and characters occupying small space—thirty-two chapters, or sepa- 
rate subjects, being selected and dismissed in the course of less than 
two hundred and fifty pages. Another volume is to appear, con- 
taining Part the Second, on the first of January, 1842, continuing 
the review of men and parties to the death of William the Fourth. 
There can be no doubt of the First Part becoming a herald, so as 
to recommend to popular taste the Second. 

The author announces his object to be merely “ to ascertain if 
the Tories are more worthy of public confidence than the Whigs; 
or if both parties are utterly worthless ;” evidently intending, by 
holding up the most prominent men and measures identified with 
each party, to show that the Whigs are far most deserving of 
respect and reliance. 

The important distinctions between Whig and Tory appear to 
him to be as follows:—‘‘ The former is anxious that the people 
shall have as much liberty as is compatible with government; the 
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latter is intent on the elevation of the Crown, at the expense of the 
people. ‘The Tories wish for an enlightened despotism, the Whigs 
for a stately democracy; and they have actually brought into prac- 
tice the converse of La Fayette’s theory—a republic with monarch- 
ical institutions. ‘The Tories rally round the throne to coerce the 
people ; the Whigs lead on the people to shackle the monarch. 
The Tories have an inordinate love of war; the Whigs an ardent 
desire for peace.” He holds, that the great characteristics of the 
two parties were not distinctly marked or defined till 1760, and that 
they did not pass as current coin until the triumph of Pitt over Fox, 
in 1784, which he not only laments, but he indulges in conjectures, 
and even utters sweeping prophecies, about what would have been 
the consequence, 7f these two leading statesmen had “ united cor- 
dially.” This style of prediction, and of attributing to individuals 
almost omnipotent sway, is not unusual with the Country Gentle- 
man. 

But with regard to the two great parties: he gives each the 
credit of being more consistent than has been generally admitted ; 
for although individuals have changed, public bodies have not. 
“Many have served in both armies; but the tactics, nay, the 
colours and uniforms of the two conflicting bodies have remained 
unchanged.” And yet he declares, when speaking of the rivalry of 
Pitt and Fox, that “their principles were the same.” Perhaps 
some of our readers may not be able to recognise any such real or 
practical distinctions between the ‘‘two conflicting bodies,” as we 
have already quoted; and therefore that, in as far as the people are 
concerned, it now matters little which of them is at the helm of 
affairs. However, and to note some other alleged characteristics, 
distinctions are drawn with even a closer reference to individuals of 
the two parties, as if the political theory of Toryism affected the 
morality of the man. We are told that ‘the extensive bribery 
of 1763 and 1800 was the work of Tories: the receivers of the 
bribes, in both cases, were Tories.” Our author proceeds thus. 
“How does it happen that they (the Tories) should evince so 
strong a belief in the eflicacy of money? It must arise from their 
attachment to prerogative, which is always hateful, and never is 
availing unless maintained by force, which, in a country, is costly. 
How happens it that several Prerogative and Tory judges have been 
convicted of personal corruption ? Lord Macclesfield, Jefferies, and 
Scroggs are examples. (The Country Gentleman goes farther back 
than when Whiggism and Toryism were for the first time marked 
and defined.) No Whig magistrate of high rank has ever been con- 
victed, or even accused, of this offence. (Can our readers not name 
renegades from the Whig phalanx, when a peerage or a pension has 
been the bribe?) How does it happen that all unprincipled dema- 
g0gues and covetous democrats have hated the Whigs with greater 
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virulence than the Tories? Wilkes, Horne Tooke, and Cobbett 
can answer.” Again,—‘‘ It is curious enough, that all the cele. 
brated unbelievers whom Great Britain has produced were either 
Tories or Radicals: Bolingbroke, Hume, Gibbon, Wilkes, Tom 
Paine, attest the truth of this assertion.” We leave it to others to 
pronounce upon our author's logic in these passages; and also to 
call up their reading, or their observation, i in order to decide upon 
the fairness and fulness of the list of corrupt and unbelieving men 
of notoriety. 

The last character sketched in the volume is that of the monarch 
in whose reign the others, selected by our author, figured. The 
portrait is anything but favourable; indeed George the Third is 
represented as one of the “very worst” of British kings. Motives 
are ascribed to him of the vilest nature, while the principles of his 
policy are described as being so tortuous and designing, as, if true, 
would force the world to acknowledge that he was a man of far 
greater parts than he has generally passed for. In fact he is called 
a “serpent,” and held upas a man who could catch in his toils the 
ablest statesmen; nay, that he could accomplish by the most appa- 
rently unlikely, and even by contradictory means, such as enemies, 
what he desired; thus leaving upon the mind the image of another 
Louis Philippe. We shall quote parts of this character, as our first 
specimens of the ‘‘Gentleman’s” pencillings. He thus begins :— 


*‘Few monarchs have lived, concerning whom a greater diversity of 
opinion exists, than George the Third. At this day, his memory is 
revered by many; by others, he is hated even in his grave.—The pity 
which his long illness inspired has softened many asperities; but the 
deluge of blood, the waste of property, the displacement of capital, the 
accumulation of debt, and above all, the savage assaults on the press, with 
a sanguinary penal code, complete the list of calamities which his govern- 
ment inflicted on the people. 

*‘ By Scotland and Ireland, more especially, his memory must be regarded 
with unqualified abhorrence. ‘The former country had no representatives 
in Parliament, nor any clearly defined code of law, during his reign. The 
latter groaned under an oppressive penal code, which was not relaxed until 
1794. She had also to endure an over-grown church establishment ; and 
after being goaded into rebellion, was deprived of her Parliament by cor- 
ruption the most vile, by oppression the most galling, and by the basest 
treachery. To Irishmen, George the Third entertained a decided hatred, 
which, however, he was careful to conceal. The Catholic religion he 
loathed, yet feared. Some Protestant Jesuits having impressed him with 
the idea that the coronation oath imposed an obstacle to Catholic emanci- 
pation, he wrote several letters on the subject to Lord Kenyon, then Chief 
Justice. This correspondence was afterwards published, and exhibits, 
in the strongest degree, bigotry, ignorance, and fatuity. Scotland he 
always feared : the rebellion of 1745 was not forgotten. But the Scotch, 
being an united people, could not be oppressed like Ireland. Accordingly, 
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the plan was adopted of purchasing, with office or title, every Scotchman 
whose virtue was assailable; and as the Scots (unlike the Irish) are not 
subdivided into factions, Scotland being now treated with kindness, 
flattered, and greatly enriched, became tranquil, and calmly abided her 
time.” 


It is very usual with those who assail the character of George the 
Third, to attribute to him only, or chiefly, the anomalies and the 
blots which distinguished the period of his reign; as, for instance, 
the sanguinary nature of the penal code, just as if the king had been 
the sole law-maker ; as if the voice of Parliament and of the people at 
large differed from him; and as if he should have been greatly in 

advance of his age. 

Our author goes on to say that George the Third’s sole aim ‘‘ was 
to become an absolute monarch,” and that this ambition had been 
instilled into him by his mother, who constantly said, ‘‘ George, be 
king.” But his despotic system was wily, for it was ‘‘ not to be his 
own premier, but to retain no minister who did not execute his com- 
mands.” We suspect that it is but human nature, and reasonable 
also for a monarch, to desire no servant whose views do not coincide 
with his own; although we know that George was obliged, just as 
Queen Victoria may be, to retain ministers who were not agreeable. 
How otherwise came it to pass that he did not always have for pre- 
mier, Mr. Addington, who is said to have been ‘‘the only minister 
whom he really loved, both as a public and private character ?” 


‘Him, he parted with most reluctantly ; indeed, he yielded to absolute 
force alone, and was shortly after visited by mental derangement. This 
man he certainly loved ; for his manners were most agreeable, and he was 
willing to do everything, or anything, as he was commanded. The elder 
Pitt he hated, and betrayed, notwithstanding the glories of the seven 
years’ war, the conquest of Canada, and the acquisition of Cuba. His 
ardent attachment to the liberty of the press could not be forgiven. He 
was able and willing to have preserved America; but he was a sincere 
Parliamentary Reformer; and George the Third preferred any evil to a 
reform in Parliament, or a repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts. Ca- 
tholic emancipation itself had for him fewer horrors than either of the two 
‘revolutionary measures.’ ”’ 


The true cause why Catholic Emancipation was so long resisted 
was, we are told in a note, from an apprehension of the Dissenters. 
With regard to his persuasive powers and certain interferences— 


‘The obstinacy and perseverance by which he carried his purpose into 
effect were most unremitting. He had great powers of persuasion, and 
had tears at will. We have seen how he lured the unfortunate Charles 
Yorke to his destruction ; in like manner he deceived Lord Camden, per- 
suading him to remain in office after the retirement of Lord Chatham, 
ridding himself of his presence on the first opportunity, and then receiving 
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him with alacrity as a colleague to the son of Lord Chatham. His dex- 
terity in effecting his purpose was strikingly displayed in three memorable 
instances. The peace of 1763 he concluded to enable him to dismiss 
Lord Chatham ; the war with America he commenced against the wishes 
of Lord North, continued it against his remonstrances, yet persuaded him 
to remain in office ; the war in 1793 was forced by him on Pitt, and when 
he found that it must be concluded he violated his promise of Catholic 
Emancipation, by which he rid himself of a Minister no longer useful. 
When forced to admit Pitt to office a second time, he bound him bya 
promise not to introduce any measure of relief to the Catholics. 

“On the death of Fox, he tried to seduce Lord Grenville into baseness, 
When that Minister refused, some months later, to give him a similar 
pledge to that he had obtained from Pitt, the Ministry was dismissed, and 
a yell of no popery was raised, simply to enable George the Third to reign 
without control. This was his last political achievement. During the 
next three years he was absolute; his despotism only ceased when he 
became incapable of acting. 

“In the distribution of patronage he greatly interfered, more so than 
any other monarch of his dynasty. He was too cautious, and too well 
read in English history to tamper with Judges, or to interfere with their 
appointment ; this business he always confided to his Chancellor, and we 
have seen how anxious he was never to have a Keeper of the Great Seal 
who would run counter to his wishes. In respect to the Bench of Bishops 
the case was widely different; most of the Spiritual Lords were indebted 
to him alone for their promotion. We have seen how he deceived both 
Fox and Pitt as to the See of Canterbury, in both instances evading the 
appointment which the Minister desired.”’ 


Respecting George’s private character our author does not deal 
in lavish praise. He admits of little more that was amiable than 
excellence as a husband “ to a most unamiable and distasteful 
person.” Asa father “ his conduct was unnatural, despotic, and 
odious;” his feelings to his eldest son being specially referred to. 
It is added, that he was joined in his hatred of the prince by 
the queen; a representation very different from what has appeared 
in some accounts. We extract one other passage, in which every 
apparently liberal or worthy action is set down to bad motives :— 


‘‘ Much has been said of his religion, but little can be alleged with truth 
of his charity. A more illiberal, intolerant, human being did not exist ; 
the hatred he bore to Catholicism was as nothing when compared with his 
horror of Protestant Dissenters. He knew that the stronghold of the 
Whigs lay among the English and Scotch Dissenters. It is singular that 
aman who was sufficiently enlightened to express his distaste to the 
Athanasian Creed, should on other points be so extremely narrow-minded. 
His acquirements in literature were but moderate ; he read a great deal, 
but his reading was confined altogether to new publications. He appears 
to have read more with a view of discovering the principles of the writers, 
and of discerning who might be of use to him, than from a desire of either 
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useful knowledge or innocent entertainment. Accordingly, Dr. Johnson 
received a pension as the writer of two pamphlets; but the author of the 
Rambler might have sighed away his existence, unknown and unrewarded 
by Royalty, had he not been a political partizan. The great work of 
Gibbon was unnoticed, but when the author became a Tory a lucrative 
office was bestowed on him. The writings of Burke were never appreciated 
by George the Third until the “‘ Reflections on the French Revolution” ap- 
peared, and then the splendid apostate was rewarded with three thousand 
pounds a year. Paley had rendered great services to the cause of religion 
by his ‘‘ Evidences” and “ Natural Theology,” but unfortunately the 
‘‘Moral Philosophy ’” contained some passages offensive to royalty and 
detrimental to absolute government. Bishop Watson, it is believed, he 
would have advanced but for the interference of his Queen, who reminded 
him that the Bishop had opposed the Regency bill in 1789. Kirwan, the 
greatest preacher the English Church had produced for more than a cen- 
tury, was condemned to immortality and penury. 

‘‘His patronage of the fine arts was conducted on the same principle. 
West was encouraged because he was a courtier, and almost confined him- 
self to scriptural subjects. Barry was a Whig, and an Irish Catholic, 
accordingly the King struck his name out of the list of Royal Academi- 
cians. 

‘“‘He was a steady patron of the drama, and frequently attended the 
theatre ; but even here his political feelings interposed. During the greater 
part of his reign, Drury Lane possessed a company greatly superior to that 
of Covent Garden ; yet to the latter theatre he went much more frequently 
than to the former, when Sheridan became one of its proprietors. The 
place in which he appeared to the greatest advantage was at a levee or a 
drawing-room: there alone he sunk his political feelings, and was equally 
courteous to Whig and Tory; even the profligate demagogue Wilkes was 
received with urbanity. 

‘‘ His memory was so extremely tenacious, and his store of anecdotes so 
cousiderable, that he was enabled to hold a conversation with every one 
about his own affairs, in which he always appeared to feel an interest. He 
was jocular, without losing dignity ; was uniformly courteous, kind in his 
manners, dignified without haughtiness, apparently sincere and humane. 

‘‘Had he been heir to a dukedom instead of a throne, he would have 
been the pride of his order and an ornament to his country ; but the deter- 
mination to become an absolute monarch influenced every action and every 
feeling—to attain this object every thing was sacrificed; he had pawned 
his very soul to purchase despotism. 

‘Between George the Third and Charles the First there were many 
points of resemblance. The same bigotry, the same obstinacy, treachery, 
insincerity, cruelty, and despotic principles are to be found in both. 
George pursued his object by influence—Charles by straining the pre- 
rogative of the crown. The former acted through a corrupt Parliament— 
the latter tried to dispense with Parliament altogether; both were per- 
sonally brave—both were treacherous to the last degree: but the treachery 
was different in each. Charles would never have lured a man to destruc- 
tion as George did the ill-fated Yorke. On the other hand, George would 
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never have abandoned a minister to his fate as Charles did the unfortunate 
guilty Strafford. Had Earl Temple been impeached (as he deserved) for 
his canvass of the Peers in 1784, his royal master would not have aban- 
doned him. 

** Upon the whole, we must pronounce George the Third to have been 
the very worst monarch of his dynasty, and his reign to have been produc- 
tive of the direst calamities.” 


Our author has picked up a considerable number of anecdotes, 
several of them quite new to us, and all of them striking; their 
force being aided by the skilful manner in whtich he has inserted 
them. ‘They are often highly illustrative. One of these speaking 
snatches concerns King George and his feelings towards Lord 
Loughborough, when Mr. Wedderburne. He had been counsel for 
Lord Grosvenor against the Duke of Cumberland, in the action of 
crim. con., and obtained ten thousand pounds damages, which, it 
is said, was one motive for the king’s hatred of the lawyer. An- 
other was, that he considered him to have been the legal adviser 
of the Prince of Wales, his chancellor by anticipation. Now for 
the anecdote :— 


‘** When, many years after, an account was brought to the king that 
Lord Rosslyn was dead, he desired one of his equeries to ride over to his 
seat, which’ was not far from Windsor, to learn if the news were true; on 
being informed that it was certain, the monarch exclaimed, ‘ Then the 
greatest rascal in my dominions is dead.’”’ 


We shall now quote two or three specimens that will read 
more agreeably than the foregoing extracts, and which evince 
power, knowledge, and sound judgment. We resort to different 
chapters and distinct characters. First, of Lord Chatham :— 


‘** Chatham belonged not to England, but to the world ; he was the friend 
to mankind, the enemy of despots. He loved liberty, not with that mer- 
cantile, exclusive love which modern political imposters profess, but with 
that ardent adoration which induces votaries to make proselytes. The 
modern patriot loves liberty because it is British ; Chatham loved it the 
more that it was British, but panted to make it European, African, 
American. The former wishes it to be exclusive; the latter willed it to 
be universal. Chatham was cast in the mould of antiquity, and more re- 
sembled the men of Plutarch than the feeble artists of modern times ; he 
was the type, the impersonation of Whiggism in its purest conceptions. If 
he raised the whirlwind, he could direct the storm ; at his bidding the light 
of liberty illumined Europe. The fierce democracy was wielded with the 
arm of Hercules, the hydra of despotism strangled beneath his feet ; but, 
alas! the shirt of Nessus prevailed; he succumbed beneath the robes of 
the Peerage.” 


Speaker Abbott, Lord Colchester, 1s our next sample. 
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‘In one respect Abbott was censurable, he infused an air of insincerity 
and mystification into the debates of the House; for example, a member 
having quoted the report of aspeech in the House of Commons from a 
newspaper, the Speaker called him to order, and with justice; but waxing 
warm, he declared that ‘ no person would dare to report the proceedings of 
the House of Commons, it was a gross breach of privilege.’ On a motion 
made by Mr. Maddocks to inquire into the conduct of Lord Castlereagh 
as to the purchase of a seat in the House of Commons, Mr. Ponsonby 
with indiscreet candour declared that ‘ such practices were notorious, as 
the sun at noon day.’ The Speaker, with all the gravity of an abbess, 
said that such a declaration would have made the ‘ hair of our ancestors 
stand on end.’ On another occasion his love of order and decorum mani- 
fested itself in a ludicrous manner; Earl Percy had to present a report and 
ask for leave to lay it on the table; he appeared at the bar of the House, 
and was accordingly asked by the Speaker, ‘ What have you there, Earl 
Percy?’ The noble Lord, through inadvertence, advanced towards the 
table of the House, when he was startled by a shout of ‘ Order, order,’ from 
the Speaker; this was twice repeated; at length a member whispered to 
the dismayed nobleman, that he should not have advanced beyond the 
bar until he had been told by the Speaker to bring up the report; he ac- 
cordingly returned, and was informed by the Speaker with great pomp of 
language that he was very disorderiy, and having relieved bimself by this 
display, sat down rejoicing in his own magnificence. 

“In returning the thanks of the House to Naval and Military Com- 
manders, he appeared to great advantage. His addresses to the Duke of 
Wellington, Lord Lynedoch, Lord Hill, and the other officers who achieved 
victories during the Peninsular war, are most felicitous. A certain degree 
of stateliness and a fulness of declamation, are not misplaced in describing 
the pomp and circumstance of war. Accordingly the blemishes of Abbott 
became graces when he descanted on military subjects; he evinced, too, 
a very accurate judgment in those addresses, avoiding diffuseness on the 
one hand, and obscure brevity on the other: those speeches, like Niobe’s 
children, are all beautiful, yet differing in degree and style of beauty. 


Facies non omnibus una 
Nec diversa tamen. OvipIvs. 


‘‘In one respect, however, the fame of Abbott will endure—he possessed 
a rare impartiality, never evincing a want of firmness or temper. The 
impeachment of Lord Melville was carried by his casting vote, although 
he knew that the success of that impeachment would destroy the adminis- 
tration. Had he been Speaker when Mr. Pitt and Mr. Tierney had the 
altercation, which ended in a duel, he would have quelled the dispute at 
once. Had he presided in the first Reformed Parliament, the indecencies, 
and vulgarity, which disgraced that assembly would have been chastised 
the very first night.” 


One of the ablest portraits is that of Lord Grenville, the lights 
and shadows, and also the reflections, being happily blended. Take 
a passage. 
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“He had great merits, and great defects; among the former was his 
consistency, among the latter was a stern haughtiness, which never forsook 
him. Accordingly, he was the most unpopular man in England, hated b 
the people, and abhorred by the King. By both George the Third and 
George the Fourth he was cordially detested ; a decided proof that he 
must have possessed very extraordinary merit. When George the Third 
became nearly blind, he said, ‘1 shall at least have one consolation—I can 
no longer see Lord Grenville.’ As a proof of his haughtiness, on one oc- 
casion when dining at Carlton House, the Prince, who sat next him, clapped 
him on the back and pressed him to fill his glass. Lord Grenville gave 
him a look which spoke volumes. The Prince instantly said, ‘Oh, my 
Lord, I ask your pardon?’ The answer was, ‘Sir, Iam your father’s 
subject.” In one respect he was differently cireumstanced from either 
Pitt or Fox, the former of whom was in office during the greater part of 
his career ; the latter in opposition during the entire of his parliamentary 
life with the exception of two years. Lord Grenville on the other hand 
was sixteen years in office, and twenty in opposition. Having sat in the 
Cabinet with all the eminent men of his time, he acquired in consequence 
a knowledge of the character, talent, and attainments of his opponents and 
colleagues. Inthe House of Commons he does not appear to have taken 
avery active part, perhaps unwilling to encounter men, who, whatever 
may be thought of them, when compared with Pitt, were certainly greatly 
his superiors. 

‘In the House of Peers the Minister was without efficient support, it 
therefore answered every purpose to raise Grenville to the Peerage, which 
was effected before the commencement of the war. ‘To the House of Peers 
he was admirably suited; his manner stately and imposing, but without 
the animation of Pitt ; his logic and reasoning powers inferior only to those 
of Fox, were enlivened neither by wit, or humour, or sarcasm. His 
speeches were more like the lectures of a professor than the orations of a 
senator, and were evidently delivered as if there was to be no appeal from 
the judgments he pronounced.” 


We pass over to Ireland to give a glimpse at Curran. 


* But the criterion of a speech is the effect produced on the audience to 
which it is addressed ; and assuming this rule to be correct, never was 
there a more successful orator ; he carried away juries, judges, the bar, the 
audience, convulsing them with laughter, or drowning them in tears, as 
seemed meet to the great artist. The most extraordinary speech which he, 
or perhaps any other advocate ever made, was in a case of a disputed will, 
Newburgh versus Burrowes. The trial occupied eight or nine days. The 
speech of Curran (whose duty it was to impugn the will) consumed six 
hours; unfortunately there is no report of it, but the writer has heard 
from two eminent men who were counsel in the cause, that the display of 
talent of every kind was astonishing ; his pathetic description of a dying 
man anxious to make an equitable will, was strongly contrasted with his 
mimicry of a Galway priest who attended the testator during his last ill- 
ness. Part of the priest’s evidence ran thus: ‘ Dennis, says I, now that 
you are going to die, it is time to lead a new life. Oh, it would be 4 
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mighty pretty thing to save your soul from the great enemy.’ “This, 
delivered in a strong Connaught brogue, with a St. Omer’s lackering, had 
a most ludicrous effect, and Curran took care when he repeated it, that it 
should lose nothing in the translation. The effect produced by this piece 
of comic acting on the Judge who presided, (Lord Clonmell,) was very 
amusing ; he did not think it decorous to laugh much, but having himself 
a great relish for humour, and no inconsiderable talent for mimicry, he was 
placed in a painful position between the restraint he imposed on himself, 
and his propensity to laugh; at length he fairly broke out into a convul- 
sion of laughter and very nearly fell off the bench.” 


We shall leave off in the Emerald Isle, Grattan being the 
subject. 


‘His mode of preparing his speeches was very peculiar. He did not 
write much, but he rehearsed the greater portion of his harangues. When 
he hit on a passage which pleased him, he committed it to writing. It is 
not a little singular, that his invectives were for the most part prepared : 
among others, the celebrated one against Flood. He, however, did not 
seek an occasion for introducing these fierce assaults; but he considered 
the characters and conduct of the men with whom he was likely to come 
into collision, and arranged his weapons accordingly. ‘These prepared 
diatribes he pleasantly styled his ‘ pocket pistols.’ They were, however, 
more for defence than attack, as he seldom fired the first shot. In the 
two instances of Flood and Corry, it was not he who sought the quarrel. 

‘“‘ His manner was very peculiar. His gestures would, in another, be 
deemed extravagant, and his pauses might be thought protracted. But 
this eccentric manner set off his peculiar style ;—there was such a harmony 
in all the parts of his speeches—such a consistency in his conduct, that 
his blemishes seemed beauties. One of the great charms of his character 
was his simplicity. He had much playfulness of manner, a gentle, yet a 
buoyant spirit ; the heart of a child, the soul of a demi-god.” 


Our Country Gentleman gives anecdotes of Grattan, derived 
from personal observation and interviews. 





Art. VI.—Memoirs of a Sergeant of the 5th Regiment of Foot. London: 
Simpkin and Marshall. 


We have here within about one hundred and thirty pages duo- 
decimo, the autobiography of a soldier, who has seen a good deal of 
service. In 1803 he enlisted in the Army of Reserve, which he did 
not like, partly because the Line dazzled him by its superior appear- 
ance and reputation, and therefore he volunteered into the regular 
army. For some time he remained in England, but at length was 
ordered to Buenos Ayres in Whitelock’s expedition. Afterwards 
he served in Hanover, and next in the Peninsula, in the course of 
time being promoted from the ranks to the halbert. When peace 


Was established he retired upon a pension, with hard-won laurels, 
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and has since at intervals employed himself in recording the scenes 
in which he took part, and the more remarkable events of which he 
was a witness. In one respect his circumstances and condition are 
singular even for a soldier and a veteran; for he tells us that when, 
early in 1815, recruiting parties were sent out, including himself, at 
that time stationed at Stafford, (we must quote his precise words) 
**T enlisted twelve men and a woman! a woman to whom I was 
united in St. Mary’s Church, and by whom I had eighteen children. 
She was twelve years younger than myself; and she will, I anxiously 
hope, live to do the last friendly office for me.” May the proceeds 
of his little volume help to soothe his latter days and those of his 
female recruit. It will be but its deserts, as well as a due monument 
to his bravery; for a more truthful soldier-like record cannot be 
desired, conferring vitality and vividness upon scenes that have been 
hundreds of times described, and coming acceptably after them all. 

It is not to be looked for that the Sergeant will evince much 
learning, (his style is sometimes rather too ornate or ambitious, ) but 
yet his promotion is proof sufficient that he could readily handle the 
pen. very part of his narrative shows, besides, that he made good 
use of his opportunities as an observer. He possesses a sound judg- 
ment; for while éarnest and full of his subject, he is neither ego- 
tistic nor ruffled. The result is, that the old campaigner places us 
amid the circumstances of which he speaks, makes us participate in 
his feelings, and hence to comprehend with very considerable clear- 
ness and force the scenes and excitements of war, whether these are 
in the catalogue of horrors or of exultations—in the ordinary routine 
of duty, or amid the whirlwind of battle. And yet there are other 
occasions still more affecting—other passages in the warrior’s life 
more disheartening and appalling :— 

The Sergeant was in the retreat to Corunna; was wounded; was 
taken prisoner, having, with others, trusted too long to some shelter; 
and was sent back to Lugo. From this part of the Memoirs we 
take our extracts, for they will at this day be read with an interest 
which is not a little enhanced by the cordial tone of his sentiments 
towards his captors; or rather by the picture which he could not in 
Justice avoid giving of the good feeling, and the respect, shown by 
the French to their most formidable enemies. It will be seen that 
the Spanish and the Portuguese prisoners were handled in a very 
different manner ; their conduct in the field, their discipline, and 


their system of warfare, inspiring opposite feelings. We fall in 
when the prisoners are about to march minus their arms :— 


‘* When the confusion had a little subsided, we were commanded to 
destroy our arms. I was standing viewing this work of destruction, my 
right arm resting on the muzzle of my piece, my left arm hanging down 
upon my side, bleeding profusely, without hope, in a state indeed of 
perfect apathy ; when one of the prisoners, seeing that I could not do it 
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myself offered to break my firelock for me. Now this was too much; it 
had travelled with me from Guernsey, had been my companion in all my 
troubles, and was like an old friend. I could not bear to see it destroyed 
by another ; and feeling a sort of desperate energy possess me, I slipped 
my hand down to the swivel, raised it up, and dashing it against a stone, 
fractured the stock. One of the guard, apparently an old soldier, 
observing the affair, very generously bound up my arm, and offering the 
canteen, cautioned us as to retracing our steps. ‘ You must,’ says he, 
‘return to Lugo by the high road: if you are found on a by-path, either 
by our men or by the Spaniards, you will be shot.’ This advice, which 
was not to be disregarded, indicated that until we arrived at Lugo, we 
should be without a guard.” 


The scenes which follow are of all shades, and show how chec- 
quered the campaigner’s life may be, even while a prisoner; priva- 
tions and abundance, sickness of heart and jollity, strangely blending. 
Says the veteran :— 


‘We did not walk more than two miles the first day, and stopped 
at a building by the road-side, which was filled by the enemy, and our 
own soldiers of different regiments, who seemed very quict together. The 
next morning we continued our journey, joined by William Harwood of 
the band, commonly called Billy, Lintwhite of the Grenadiers, John Barker 
of the company I belonged to, and others, in all about twenty. About 
the middle of the day, we stopped at a house where we found several of 
the French cavalry. They were cooking, and seemed to have abundance 
of stock both alive and dead. They kindly offered us refreshment, and 
killing a sheep, a good part of the shoulder fell to my share. We 
then resumed our journey. Billy, Lintwhite, Barker, and some others, 
had set off first; and I, my mutton in my haversack, with the rest 
followed. When we came up with the first party, we found they 
had taken possession of a milch goat, which, to say the least of 
it, was great wantonness. About three miles before we reached 
the town, having walked about one, we heard an unusual noise of many 
voices, but from a curve in the road could not see the persons from whom 
it proceeded. On coming up to this bend, we found our way blocked up 
by peasants armed with forks, and other implements of husbandry, vocife- 
rating all sorts of curses on our heads, and consigning us to the custody of 
their three hundred devils. As they approached, and pushed at us with 
their forks, Barker declared he would face them all; and after a few blows, 
he with the strongest of us succeeded in wresting their weapons from our 
assailants, when they all ran off. Some of the French coming up at 


this moment, had a good laugh at them, and returned with us to the 
town.” 


The scenes darken: says the Sergeant, “ for full a mile before we 
entered Lugo, the sad effects of the last harassing march were visi- 
ble. Men, women, horses, and carriages, of all sorts and of both 
nations, were promiscuously heaped together.” The canvass is 
asain shifted, on having arrived at Lugo, where they were conducted 
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to prison, an immense pile of building with a court yard in front. 
The narrator continues :— 


‘** Never before, never since, and may I never again witness such scenes 
as those of that dreadful night. Every room in this abode of misery, 
every landing, and even the stairs, were literally crammed. Groans, 
laughing, and cursing, were horribly blended; very many of the unfor- 
tunate beings had the diarrhoea, and were so feeble and emaciated as to be 
unable to move from the spot on which they were placed. Others, again, 
from being so crowded, stood on or fell over them, and when this mis- 
fortune happened they had much difficulty in getting up again. My 
station on the stairs I kept all night, during which I lost my mutton. 
But who could eat amidst the dreadful stench of so many breaths, and all 
other offensive effluvia? The Black Hole at Calcutta was brought to m 
recollection, and appearances justified my apprehending a similar fate. 
I had to endure another species of torture all night, for my arm was 
exceedingly painful. Morning at length came, the doors were unlocked, 
but we were warned not to come out until a gun fired. The signal was 
given, and I was delivered from this grave of the living—this house of the 
dead. Some of us were permitted to go into the town, under care of the 
guard, where, strange as it may seem, we did not see one living inhabitant. 
In the several houses which we entered, every thing was in deplorable 
confusion; the wine taps being wantonly or carelessly pulled out, the 
cellars were flooded with it. The furniture, however valuable, was broken, 
and such as would burn was converted into firewood. I went into one 
house, where a number of French officers were at breakfast, which con- 
sisted of wine and meat. Without any ceremony they presented some to 
me, and then all standing up, compelled me to drink with them to the 
health of their Emperor. I then requested they would in return drink to 
the health of our sovereign, which they did, and in English too; it was 
ludicrous enough to hear them mix up George the Third with Vive l’Em- 
pereur. Fortune jilted me of my mutton, but she was now more kind; 
for one of the officers gave me a smart little ham ready cooked, which I 


joyfully carried back to my prison yard. On my returning, I learned that 
sixteen unhappy creatures had died in the night.” 


On his return to the court-yard, the Sergeant found that there 
were from seven to eight hundred prisoners, and there were as many, 
if not more, on their march from Corunna. The ill-fated beings 
who had died in the night were removed ‘‘ without funeral dirge or 
any other token of respect.” As for his own arm, however, he had 
poulticed it when practicable, and on being examined by a French 
physician it was pronounced to be in a fair way of healing, which 


was the fact. The prisoners were paraded; but we must allow the 
old soldier to continue his story. Amongst us, he says,— 


‘“Was a youth, an officer either of the Queen’s or Cameronians, I do not 
recollect which, his uniform fooked fresh and good, and he had his belt and 
sash on. It was no doubt the first military garb he had ever worn; and 
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he had most likely put it on with his breast beating high with hope and 
military ardour. He did not appear to be dejected. Every one, however, 
that had a heart to feel, felt deeply for him. Out of the number paraded, 
four hundred were selected to proceed to France: the remainder were to 
follow in divisions until the whole were cleared off. I managed to go with 
the first party, and about eleven in the morning we set out under a guard 
of thirty men, commanded by an officer. On getting into the pass, and 
nearly the whole distance to Villa Franca, and even partially to Astorga, 
distressing objects, similar to those we witnessed on our way to Lugo, 
were again to be seen. It would outrage humanity, and offend delicacy, 
were J to attempt a description of such revolting spectacles. Arrived at 
Villa Franca, we had liberty to plunder for our support under the superin- 
tendence of sentries, who allowed us to take nothing but what we could 
eat. Here, as at Lugo, ruin in its most distressing form was every where 
visible. We left Villa Franca, and proceeded towards Astorga, which I 
felt impatient to reach. My arm was fast getting well. My secret plan 
which I intended to attempt, could not, I was aware, be carried into effect 
until we were out of the pass. At length we arrived at Astorga, where we 
had a fresh guard, and where we remained two days. We then went on 
towards Benevento. The guard was more numerous than before, and more 
particular in causing us to keep up: yet they were certainly very kind to 
us; for if any of us fell out through exhaustion, a sentry was sent to 
our assistance, or we were allowed to take our chance of what might 
happen, by being left behind. But the case was very different with the 
Spanish and Portuguese prisoners; any of them falling out, and being 
unable to regain them, were generally shot.” | 


We shall not copy out more, but merely add that the Sergeant 
contrived to effect his escape.. 








Art. VII.—1. Notes on the United States of North America, during a 
Phrenological Visit in 1838-9-40. By Grorce Compe. 3 vols. 
London : Longman. 


2. America, Historical, Statistical, and Descriptive. By J. S. Buckxine- 
NAM, Esq. 3 vols. London: Fisher. 


Were it not for the Phrenological matter in the Notes, and the 
manner in which it is every now and then pressed into the author’s 
service, the work would be one of the most judicious, impartial, and 
Satisfactory, that has yet appeared on the United States of North 
America. We have no right, however, to complain of this infusion, 
although it may have slight effect upon us, so as to work a conver- 
sion in behalf of the so called science of which Mr. Combe is the 
Sreat apostle ; seeing, first, that his visit had a special reference 
to the study and cultivation of Phrenology ; and, secondly, because 
his carnestness in that study has lent a feature to his work, engaging 
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a curiosity which the genius and knowledge of the author either 
gratifies or leaves fresh and eager for the ailinn of further light ; 
while upon subjects in general his searching ability and candour give 
to everything he says a value and a truthfulness never before dis- 
played either by American or English writers, who have treated of 
the United States. The very manner in which the facts were col- 
lected by him, and the progress or processes which characterised the 
formation of his opinions, would promise good things in the case of 
any traveller. The mere circumstance of his not having projected 
a book, and not being beforehand resolved at all hazards to concoct 
one, ought, when a man of such mind and honesty speaks out, to 
authorise high anticipations. He tells us that ‘* From my first 
arrival I kept a note-book, into which I entered from day to day 
such observations as were suggested by the objects and circumstances 
around me. At first the novelty of aspect under which even com- 
monplace objects occasionally presented themselves, imparted to 
many of them an interest which they did not intrinsically possess. 
But as at that time my journal was written solely for private use, I 
felt no scruple in entering in its pages many observations and im- 
pressions which would never have found a place in it had it been 
composed originally with a view to publication. In proportion, 
however, as the country and its affairs opened up to me in more 
familiar intercourse, higher objects excited attention; and many 
passing events, institutions, and social arrangements, suggested 
reflections, which, judging from my own experience, seemed calcu- 
lated to interest the British public. It was only at a late period 
that the idea of publishing my observations presented itself.” 

Any one who is even in but a slight way acquainted with the 
theories about man and his mind which have been broached, or have 
excited discussion, in the course of the last quarter of a century, 
must know that Mr. George Combe is distinguished as a moral 
philosopher ; and also that with extraordinary acuteness and energy 
he has laboured to establish a system of practical education in con- 
formity with, or as the offspring of, his scientific principles. In 
America his exertions and merits are appreciated, and must have 
been a passport to him, such as ordinary tourists do not enjoy. 
Therefore, and independently of his habits of close analysis, of 
shrewd observation, of extensive preliminary information, and of a 
determination to see and think for himself, he had advantages over 
perhaps any British subject that has yet written concerning the 
United States. 

Besides, it is not to be overlooked, that Mr. Combe was in 
America during some eventful occurrences, and when not only the 
institutions of the country were severely tested, but when, and as a 
necessary consequence, the character of the people might be viewed 
in an undisguised, an inartificial state ; and, as we have intimated, 
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he was just the man to fix his eye upon mainsprings and prime 
lineaments. We need only remind our readers tliat during his visit 
the boundary question and the Canadian disputes were not merely 
at their maddened height, but that a commercial panic and the sus- 
pensions of payments by banks, together with the political contests 
which thence arose or were concomitants, threatened the credit and 
stability of the Union. 

Mr. Combe’s travels were not so wide and general as we shall find 
those of Mr. Buckingham to have been. Indeed, he may be said 
to have confined himself to New York, Washington, Philadelphia, 
Boston, and the cities and territories of the earlier British settlers— 
old, well-peopled, and commercial America, as we may call it when 
speaking of the United States of the north. It is unnecessary in our 
pages to enumerate or to classify the leading subjects of his work. 
The account already quoted of the manner in which bis notes grew 
into a book indicates a wide range, including not only the author’s 
personal observations, opinions concerning the more superficial sub- 
jects for a note-book, and reflections about men and things; but 
disquisitions going much deeper into the frame of society, the work- 
ing and permanency of institutions, and, in short, the entire system 
of the United States, social, political, and economical. We need 
hardly mention that he sifts the statistics of the country with his 
accustomed closeness and energy. Brilliancy of style will not be 
expected from him ; sentimental outpourings will be looked for in 
vain ; and fine picturesque descriptions, or absorbing romance, would 
be quite out of place. But the phrenologist’s sketches are fre- 
quently graphic, and his humour quietly piquant. Above all, he 
uniformly impresses the mind with the ideas of good faith and sin- 
gleness of purpose ; in short, of an honest, an earnest, and an able 
man. Before introducing two extracts, each of considerable length, 
we may state that our author’s opinions of the national character of 
the people among whom he sojourned are favourable, and appa- 
rently not overdrawn. He also entertains strong faith in the per- 
manence of the institutions of the country, and anticipates still 
much more glorious developments from these institutions and the 
genius of the people than have yet been realized. But to our spe- 
cimens, which regard general or predominating features of character. 
Upon the subject whether the Americans have a capacity for, and 
are prone to, war, we have this disquisition,— 


“The opinion is generally entertained in Britain, that the Americans 
are so intensely devoted to gain and so averse to taxation, that they are 
not a warlike nation; but my conviction is different. The history of their 
country, which, in one form or another, constitutes the staple of their 
Instruction at school, records heart-stirring adventures of their ancestors 
In their contests with the Indians ; and afterwards many successful battles 
in the cause of freedom when they fought for their own independence. 
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Next comes the war with Britain in 1813, in which the existing generation 
boasts of many victories. All these achievements are described in the 
most fervid language; and every battle in which the Americans were 
Victorious is illustrated by engravings or cuts, and celebrated in songs. In 
the hotels, and in innumerable private houses, pictures representing their 
triumphs by sea and land adorn the walls; the panels of some of their 
stage-coaches are ornamented with representations of their frigates captur- 
ing > their British antagonists ; in short, in the United States, the mind of 
each generation is rendered-familiar with tales of war, and excited by their 
stirring influence from the first dawn of reason till manhood. 

** Nor are these seeds sown on a barren soil. The Americans inherit the 
cerebral organization of the three British nations ; in whom the organs of 
combativeness, destructiveness, self-esteem, and firmness, the elements of 
pugnacity and warlike adventure, are largely developed. In them this 
endowment is accompanied by a restless activity of mind, which finds 
natural and agreeable vent in war, and by a degree of intelligence which 
renders them capable equally of individual enterprise and of combination 
in action. Add to all these the influence of extreme youth, and the belli- 
gerent spirit of this people is easily accounted for. In mentioning their 
extreme youth, I do not refer to their short national existence of only sixty- 
three years since the 4th of July 1776, but to the extraordinary proportion 
of young persons in their population. It is well known that the popula- 
tion of the United States doubles every twenty-five years by natural 
increase alone, and every twenty-three years when assisted by immigration; 
but I have not observed that any just appreciation has been made by tra- 
vellers of the influence of this fact on the character of the people. Nearly 
three generations are on the field at the same time; and as nearly every 
male on arriving at twenty-one years of age has a vote, the preponderating 
influence of the young on the national-resolves is very striking. From 
attending their public political meetings, my conviction is that the majority 
of their voters are under thirty-five or thirty-six years of age. Here, then, 
we have a people of naturally pugnacious dispositions, reared in the admita- 
tion of warlike deeds, imperfectly instructed in the principles on which the 
real greatness of nations is founded, possessed of much mental activity, 
impelled by all the fervour of youth, and unrestrained by experience. It 
would be matter of surprise if they were not predisposed to rush into a 
contest, especially with Britain, whom they still regard as their hereditary 
foe. 

‘¢ Fortunately, however, for the people, and for the interests of civilization 
throughout the world, there are numerous and strong impediments to the 
gratification of their warlike propensities. Their actual pursuits are all 
pacific ; they live in plenty, and suffer no grievances except those which 
flow from their own errors, and which they have the power to remove; they 
have no warlike neighbours to threaten their frontiers ; and the constitu- 
tions of the General Government and of the several States leave the execu- 
tive power so feeble that it can only add to its own embarrassments by 
engaging in hostilities. The American standing army consists of only 
12,589 men of all arms and all ranks, while its corps of militia are altoge- 
ther unadapted to aggressive warfare. The nation, therefore, has no force, 
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except seven line-of-battle ships, twelve frigates, and twenty sloops of war, 
(exclusive of those on the stocks, ) with which to maintain a war of aggres- 
sion. So thoroughly inefficient was the militia found to be in the last war, 
except as a defensive force, that the General Government resorted to the 
expedient of engaging volunteers; and on the present occasion Congress has 
authorized the raising of 50,000 men on the same terms. Fifty thousand 
volunteers may not appear to be a very formidable host to those who do 
not know the American people ; but it would probably be found to consist 
of tough materials. A proclamation for the enlistment of such a force 
would call forth that number of young, ardent, enthusiastic men, with 
heads full of fancies about glory, and temperaments burning for the grati- 
fications arising from enterprise and danger. A few months would suffice 
to confer on them the advantages of discipline; and they would then 
closely resemble the hosts of excited Frenchmen whom Napoleon led to 
the easy conquest of Italy and Germany. It is a blessing to the civilized 
world that so many impediments exist to this class of men attaining the 
ascendency in the national councils.” 


How the Phrenologist entwines his peculiar philosophy! yet he 
expounds the subject with force and clearness. In our other speci- 
men his educational system peeps out—he is pronouncing upon 
certain leading defects :— 


“One defect in the American institutions and social training, at present, 
appears to me to be, that they do not sufficiently cultivate habits of defer- 
ence, prudence, and self-restraint. They powerfully call forth all the 
faculties that subserve the interests and ambition of the individual, but they 
leave the higher social qualities imperfectly exercised and ill-directed. 
There is no training of veneration, except in religious tuition, which is too 
often confined to vague moral instruction and to the points of faith regarded 
as essential to salvation. Making allowance for individual exceptions, it 
may be stated, that an American young man, in emerging from school, has 
scarcely formed a conception that he is subject to any natural laws, which he 
must obey in every step of his progress in life, or suffer. He has not been 
taught the laws of health, the laws by which the production and distribu- 
tion of wealth are regulated, or the laws which determine the progress of 
society ; nor is he trained to subject his own inclinations and will to those 
or any similar laws as indispensable to his well being and success. On the 
contrary, he comes forth a free-born, self-willed, sanguine, confident citizen, 
of what he considers to be the greatest, the best, and the wisest nation on 
earth; and he commences his career in life guided chiefly by the inspirations 
of his own good pleasure. He votes and acts on the destinies of his coun- 
try in the same condition of mind. In Britain, we cannot boast of much 
superiority in practical education, but our young men are not ushered into 
life so early ; they are trained by the institutions and circumstances by 
which they are surrounded to a greater exercise of prudence and self- 
restraint ; and few of them wield political power.” 

“It was my endeavour to explain to the Americans the importance of 
the new philosophy to a people in their present condition. Phrenology 
brings home to every mind capable of ordinary reflection, that all our fune- 
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tions and faculties, bodily and mental, are regulated by the Creator accord- 
ing to fixed laws; that within certain limits they produce enjoyment, and 
beyond these misery. By teaching children this view of their own consti- 
tution, and also rendering them familiar with the physical, organic, and 
moral laws instituted by the Creator, and by training them to obey them, that 
reckless, self-confident spirit, which now animates many of them in the 
United States, would be supplanted by a disciplined understanding and 
regulated affections. Their institutions render them indisposed to reverence 
man, or human wisdom ; but still they may venerate God, and practically 
fulfil his laws. Indeed, this species of moral and intellectual discipline 
appears to me to be indispensable to the permanence and success of a 
democracy. Ifthe Americans do not adopt it, and rely on it as their sheet 
anchor, no other means which ordinary sagacity can discover will lead them 
safely through the perils that will rise thicker and thicker in their path in 
proportion as their population becomes more dense.” 


Mr. Combe’s volumes will, we feel convinced, be read in America 
without exasperated feelings; nay, with gratefulness and _ profit. 
They ought also to disabuse the British mind in regard to some 
weighty questions, and certain themes of irritation. Ina word, the 
end of the Phrenologist’s philosophical system, as devoutly believed 
in, and unceasingly promulgated by, himself, is, that all men may 
be bettered in respect not only of worldly condition, but morally 
and intellectually—that the highest attainments of which human 
nature is susceptible may be speedily realized, amid universal peace 
and good-will. 

In one respect there is a sort of brotherhood in the character of 
Mr. Combe and Mr. Buckingham’s works: each had professed and 
particular objects in view—the one phrenology, the other temper- 
ance; both connecting education with their main purpose. But 
here the similarity ends. The former travelled with no fixed inten- 
tion of writing a book; the latter, assuredly, was determined on 
making one—and a large one it is, about 1700 pages octavo. Again, 
Mr. Combe’s philosophical pursuits take a novel course, and call 
for a species of analysis and exposition, having always reference to 
the innate principles of man, with which Mr. Buckingham does not 
much trouble himself; for it is with facts and with the past that he 
has chiefly to do, combined with what he witnessed or had evidence 
of. Mr. C., we believe, has not been a great traveller, his profession 
as a solicitor before the courts of Edinburgh necessarily forbidding 
him to take many excursions, except in the “ dry-as-dust” regions 
of the law, or the still more mysterious universe of the mind; 
whereas Mr. B. has ranged from country to country, nay, from one 
quarter of the globe to another, with a constancy and perseverance 
that has occupied many years of his life. He states in the present 
volumes that he has travelled over large portions of Asia and Africa, 
as well as of Europe ; and therefore he has a right to consider him- 
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self as being better qualified than many to give an unprejudiced 
account of whatever most divides nations, viz. religious creeds, 
forms of government, state of morals, and such like grand subjects. 
He is, therefore, a matter-of-fact man, rather than a metaphysician. 

«“ America, Historical, Statistic, and Descriptive,” is a very com- 
plete and comprehensive work, The author not only travelled 
over the whole of the United States, having devoted about three 
years to his journeys and sojourns, and treated of every branch of 
national importance, or that is characteristic, but he has gone to the 
beginning of the settlements, even to the history of the pilgrim 
fathers, traversing the intermediate space to the present day, and 
giving, after all this, numerous sketches of what he saw, and very 
many details of existing modes, parties, opinions, and so forth. 
His volumes, when one considers his habits, his funds of informa- 
tion, his range of observation, and his various purposes, must be a 
storehouse containing an immense mass of curious, aye, and splen- 
did matter. Just think of the extent of territory embraced, afford- 
ing wonderful topographical details ; of the gigantic strides which 
commerce and its kindred branches have made; of the aboriginal 
inhabitants ; of the increase and aggressive march of the white race; 
of the institutions which have for their grand object the political 
and religious well-being of man, many of them the offspring of the 
New World; and the reflecting mind will at once see that, according 
to our author’s range and plan, the difficulty was not so much how 
or where he was to find materials, but rather what he was to reject, 
and when he was to choose. 

With regard to the execution of the work, there will be some 
diversity of opinion. Much of it is a mere compilation from com- 
mon sources. The details are frequently dry, or given with a wea- 
risome particularity. There should have been condensation in 
many places, and more exposition and decision in others. Then, 
as to the impressions which his pages leave upon the reader’s mind 
relative to the American people and the working of their institu- 
tions, there will be dissatisfaction, we opine ; for although Mr. Buck- 
ingham appears to cherish a kindly feeling towards the nation, and 
had favourable prepossessions, yet it is difficult to decide, after a 
perusal of his volumes, to which opinion the facts and statements 
tend; so that one may reasonably enough either pin his faith to a 
Trollope, or walk over to the side headed by a hearty admirer of 
democracy. With Mr. Buckingham’s individual opinions upon the 
facts given we have rarely found anything to complain of. He is 
moderate, sensible, and far from egotistic. It is most manifest that 
never was traveller more anxious to convey a faithful picture, or on 
all occasions to tell the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. He 
is equal to Mr. Combe in this respect ; indeed, there is more of 
truth in his volumes than in those of the Phrenologist; that is, 
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there is more of the actual, and less of the speculative. But then, 
whether Mr. Combe be in the right or not, or however visionary 
may be his opinions and anticipations, they guide to a decided issue; 
they convince the mind which puts trust in his reasonings that, 
even now, the United States are great, glorious, and free, in a com- 
parative sense ; and that, in all probability, their pre-eminence will 
be permanent. We do not say that the Edinburgh solicitor ex- 
presses himself at any time so strongly, but the result of his inves- 
tigations and speculations lead us inevitably to the favourable side ; 
whereas Mr. Buckingham’s pages appear to pronounce neither one 
sentence nor another. We must now pitch upon two or three 
specimens ; but it is not easy to do the author justice by such 
meagre extracts: for any one topic connected with almost any one 
city or state of the Union would furnish us with more than a suffi- 
ciency of what is valuable or striking for the space we can afford. 
How then are we to deal with the vast variety 2. Almost at random 
we make our dips. We shall begin with the dark or foreboding, 
and close with the bright or promising, ‘The city of central rule 
may well, according to this arrangement, take precedence :— 


“The longer we remained in Washington, the more we saw and heard 
of the recklessness and profligacy which characterise the manners both of 
its resident and fluctuating population. In addition to the fact of all the 
parties to the late duel going at large, and being unaccountable to any tri- 
bunal of law for their conduct in that transaction,—of itself a sufficient 
proof of the laxity of morals and the weakness of magisterial power,—it 
was matter of notoriety, that a resident of the city, who kept a boarding- 
house, and who entertained a strong feeling of resentment towards Mr. 
Wise, one of the members for Virginia, went constantly armed with loaded 
pistols and a long bowie-knife, watching his opportunity to assassinate him. 
He had been foiled in the attempt, on two or three occasions, by finding 
this gentleman armed also, and generally accompanied by friends ; but 
though the magistrates of the city were warned of this intended assassina- 
tion, they were either afraid to apprehend the individual, or, from some 
other motive, declined or neglected to do so; and he accordingly walked 
abroad armed as usual. Mr. Wise himself, as well as many others of the 
members from the South and West, go habitually armed into the House 
of Representatives and Senate ; concealed pistols and dirks being the usual 
instruments worn by them beneath their clothes. On his recent examina- 
tion before a committee of the House, he was asked by the chairman of 
the committee, whether he had arms on his person, or not ? and, answering 
that he always carried them, he was requested to give them up while the 
committee was sitting, which he did; but on their rising, he was presented 
with his arms, and he continued constantly to wear them as before. This 
practice of carrying arms on the person is, no doubt, one of the reasons 
why so many atrocious acts are done under the immediate influence of pas- 
sion ; which, were no arms at hand, would waste itself in words, or blows 
at the utmost ; but now too often results in death. A medical gentleman, 
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resident in the city, told me he was recently called in to see a young girl 
who had been shot at with a pistol by one of her paramours, the ball graz- 
ing her cheek with a deep wound, and disfiguring her for life; and yet 
nothing whatever was done to the individual, who had only failed by acci- 
dent in his intention to destroy her life. In this city are many establish- 
ments where young girls are collected by procuresses, and one of these was 
said to be kept by a young man who had persuaded or coerced all his sis- 
ters into prostitution, and lived on the wages of their infamy. These 
houses are frequented in open day; and hackney-coaches may be seen 
almost constantly before their doors. In fact, the total absence of all 
restraint upon the actions of men here, either legal or moral, occasions such 
open and unblushing displays of recklessness and profligacy as would 
hardly be credited if mentioned in detail. Unhappily, too, the influence 
of this is more or less felt in the deteriorated characters of almost all per- 
sons who come often to Washington, or live for a long period there. Gen- 
tlemen from the Northern and Eastern States who, before they left their 
homes, were accounted moral, and even pious men, undergo such a change 
at Washington, by a removal of all restraint, that they very often come 
back quite altered characters, and, while they are at Washington, contract 
habits, the very mention of which is quite revolting to chaste and unpolluted 
ears. There can be no doubt that the existence of slavery in this district 
has much to do with creating such a state of things as this; and as Wash- 
ington is one of the great slave-marts of the country, where buyers and 
sellers of their fellow-creatures come to traffic in human flesh ; and where 
men, women, and children, are put up to auction, and sold to the highest 
bidder, like so many head of cattle ; this brings together such a collection 
of speculators, slave-dealers, gamblers, and adventurers, as to taint the 
whole social atmosphere with their vices. All this is freely acknowledged 
in private conversation ; but when people talk of it they speak in whispers, 
and look around to see that no one is listening; for it is at the peril of life 
that such things are ventured to be spoken of publicly at all. An instance 
of this occurred not long since in one of the steam-boats navigating the 
Western rivers. A gentleman who had been to the South was describing 
to another, in confidential conversation, his impressions as to the state of 
society there, and happened to express his great abhorrence of gamblers, 
When a fashionably dressed person in the same boat, who had overheard 
this conversation, came up to the individual who had used these expressions, 
and said, ‘Sir, you have been speaking disparagingly of gamblers: I am 
a gambler by profession, and I insist upon your apologising, and retracting 
all you have said.’ The person thus addressed replied, that as the conver- 
sation was confidential, and addressed only to his friend, without being 
Intended for any other ear, he could not have meant any personal offence ; 
but as what he had said was perfectly true, he could neither apologise nor 
retract; whereupon the gambler drew the concealed dagger, which almost 
every one in the South carries about his person, and stabbed this individual 
to the heart. His death was the immediate consequence, and yet no far- 
ther notice was taken of this affair, by the captain or any other of the pas- 
sengers, except to land the murderer at the next town, where he passed 
unmolested, and ready, no doubt, to repeat a similar atrocity.” 
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Among other characteristic and illustrative anecdotes, we find the 
following :— 


“‘ During our stay at Washington, Mr. Forrest, the great American actor, 
was engaged at the principal theatre ; and, as connected with his perform. 
ances, some anecdotes came to my knowledge, which, as they are strikingly 
illustrative of the state of feeling in the slave states, on all matters touching 
negroes and slavery, deserve to be mentioned. After his representation of 
Othello, the editor of the ‘ Native American,’ published here, denounced 
the play as one wholly unfit to be permitted in any southern state, where 
it was revolting, as he thought, to represent the dark Moor, Othello, 
paying his suit to the fair Desdemona. This was an outrage which he 
deemed it the duty of every white man to resent; and he shadowed forth 
the sort of resentment which he thought ought to be put in practice, by 
saying that ‘even if Shakspere, the writer of the play, were to be caught in 
any southern state, he ought to be ‘lynched’ (that is, summarily punished 
by being tarred and feathered), for having written it!’ In strict harmony 
with this sentiment, was the other incident that occurred. Mr. Forrest 
had performed the part of Spartacus, in the play of the ‘ Gladiator ;’ and 
in this is represented, first, the sale of a wife and child away from her hus- 
band, all Thracian captives, at which great horror is expressed by the cha- 
racters of the play themselves ; and next, the gladiators, who are all slaves, 
are incited by Spartacus to revolt against their masters, which they do suc- 
cessfully, and obtain their freedom. On the day following this, Mr. Forrest's 
benefit was attended by the President and his cabinet, as well as members 
of both House of Congress, and a full share of residents and strangers. 
But the manager of the theatre received many anonymous and threatening 
letters, warning him against ever permitting this play to be acted in Wash- 
ington again ; and one letter from a member of Congress told him that 
if he dared to announce it for repetition, a card would be addressed to the 
public on the subject, which the manager would repent. Such is the fever- 
ishness of alarm, among a population whose constant objection to any efforts 
for the quiet and legal emancipation of the slaves is, that they are so happy 
and contented that there is no need of change! and that they are so satis- 
fied with their present condition that they would not accept of their freedom 
if it were offered to them !” 


At Saratoga, a fashionable watering-place, and where all sorts of 
people meet, and from every state of the Union, we find this illus- 
tration of intellectuality and taste; and also of national sensitiveness 
when the opinions of Europeans are likely to be pronounced con- 
cerning them :— 


‘A Card.—Dr. Irving, encouraged by the flattering attention bestowed 
upon his first lecture, respectfully announces his intention to deliver, on 
Thursday evening, August 2nd, in the Saloon of Congress Hall, com- 
mencing at half-past eight, a satirical review of the nursery ballad of ‘ Little 
Cock Robin,’ considered as a great modern epic, after the most approved 
mode of reviewing works in general, and poems in particular. 
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* All the birds fell 
To sighing and sobbing, 
When they heard tell 
Of the death of Cock Robin.’ 


‘““* Admittance, fifty cents. Tickets may be procured at the principal 
hotels and at the reading-rooms.’ 

‘‘ T attended this, to see what would be the character of the audience, what 
the reception of the speaker, and what the impression made by his dis- 
course, hardly expecting there would be many present, as I thought the 
native Americans would rather be disposed to resent such an affront to 
their taste and understanding, than to patronise it by a very large attend- 
ance. In this, however, I was mistaken, for there were certainly not less 
than 500 persons present, and those of the first style of fashion, from the 
two principal hotels, including old and young; and about an equal num- 
ber of both sexes, including grave and venerable gentlemen of seventy, and 
matronly ladies of sixty, with all the beaux and belles between fifteen and 
twenty. The speaker was received in silence, as it is not usual for an 
audience to applaud, except at the theatres and political meetings. As he 
proceeded to develope his subject, which was a tissue of the most absurd 
and puerile conceits, and abortive attempts at wit and humour, that I ever 
remember to have witnessed, there was a great variety in the expressions 
of the auditors’ countenances. Some endeavoured to force a smile, as if 
to show that they had sagacity enough to perceive the wit intended : some 
looked more ashamed for themselves at being present, than for the speaker 
as an orator of their own country; but the great majority were evidently 
uncomfortable at their present position, sorry that they had got into it, 
but wanting courage enough to rise and go out, though some did this 
before the discourse was half over. As the former narrative, of the loves 
of a young physician and his patient’s daughter, was thickly interspersed 
with pictures bordering on the lascivious—at which I do not think a female 
audience would have sat still for many minutes in England, so this second 
discourse was interlarded with the most fulscme appeals to the beauty and 
tenderness of the young ladies, as the ‘ loves of society,’ and the gallantry 
and devotedness of the young men, as the ‘cock-robins and sparrows of 
the community,’ in a strain that was at once insulting to the understanding, 
as it was offensive to all minds of delicacy or good taste. Nevertheless, 
by a large number of the audience, the speaker was applauded to the echo, 
at which the old looked abashed, and the middle-aged embarrassed: yet 
for along hour and half was this most insufferable tediousness bestowed 
upon the audience, and their indulgent forbearance coolly taken by the 
speaker as a proof of their very flattering approbation of his critical and 
oratorical labours. On retiring to the drawing-room, I had an opportunity 
of hearing directly, and overhearing indirectly, in the crowded promenade, 
in which all joined, a number of opinions delivered on this literary per- 
formance. Some expressed their unqualified disgust, and thought this 
feeling ought to have been evinced in some public manner; but these were 
very few ; the greater number admitted that it was the most arrant non- 
Sense they had ever heard ; but thought that it was not patriotic to run it 
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down, since, after all, it was the performance of a native American ; and 
some who had noticed my being present, and who supposed it probable that 
[ should give to the world some account of my travels in America, expressed 
a hope that I should not mention anything so discreditable to the taste of 
an American audience, in my journal.” 


Turn we now from the atrocious, the disgusting, the profligate, 
and the ludicrous, and arrive at a fairer field of observation—how 
the ballot works at New York :— 


‘Tn all the instances that I witnessed of the business of polling—and I 
visited many of the wards for that purpose—the whole affair was conducted 
with much more order and decorum than any contested election that I had 
ever seen in England. There were no party badges, in colours or ribbons, 
to excite party animosity. ‘There was no drunkenness, riot, or abuse of 
any kind. Every man came freely to the poll, and went away as freely 
from it; and though in the greatest number of cases it was well known 
which way he would vote when he entered, and which way he had voted 
when he left, none offered him the slightest molestation in word or deed, 
or even in gesture. In some of the wards, where the emigrants abound, 
it is said that this order and decorum does not always prevail; but that 
between Irish excitability and American rum and whisky, there are some- 
times torn garments, and hard words exchanged; but even here, violent 
outrage is seldom committed. It is possible, therefore, that universal 
suffrage, annual elections, and vote by ballot, may be much less productive 
of riot, drunkenness, and disorder, than limited suffrage, unfrequent elec- 
tions, wud open voting ; for in England, Scotland, and Ireland, where these 
prevail, the scenes of dissipation and outrage are frequent; and here, where 
these opposites are practised, they are rare.’ 


Concerning the voluntary system :— 


‘‘The voluntary system of supporting the churches and ministers, 
which is universally adopted here, is found to be a perfect security against 
the great inequalities in the emoluments of the clergy at home, where 
bishops have incomes of 10,000/. a year, and curates must live on 1001. ; 
while it equally guarantees to all a very adequate and comfortable provi- 
sion. No clergyman or minister in New York receives less, as I was 
assured by many who were competent and accurate authorities, than 1,000 
dollars, or 200/. a year; many receive 3,000 dollars, or 600/. a year ; but 
none more than 4,000 dollars, or 800/. a year.* * They who assert, 
therefore, that the voluntary system has been tried and failed in America, 
and that it does not work well for either ministers or people, must speak in 
ignorance of the real state of the case; or, what is worse, with wilful per- 
version of the truth. And they who add to this, that under the voluntary 
system there is no guarantee for the steady support and adv ancing progress 
of religion, must be equally guilty of great ignorance or wilful untruth; 
because there is no city in the world that I have ever visited, where so 
large a number of the population attend public worship, where that wor- 
ship is more devoutly entered into by the people, or more efficiently con- 
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ducted by their teachers, or where the influence of morality and religion 1 is 
more powerfully exerted over the great mass of the community.” 


Every thing is not without rule or control in Washington, and 
Mr. Buckingham is competent to judge, beyond Mrs. Tro llope, 
Basil Hall, ‘and Captain Marryat, when Congress is the topic ; 
having been a member of the British Parliament. He says,— 


“The order of proceedings i in both Houses is, in its most essential parts, 
like that followed in England: but there being much fewer members, and 
much less business to do—as the separate State Legislatures transact all their 
local affairs, and leave to Congress only the general business of the whole 
—there is much more order and decorum in their conduct. The President 
or Speaker of each House sits without wig or gown, and the clerks and offi- 
cers are equally without any distinguishing dress. No cries of ‘hear, 
hear,’ or cheers, whether ironical or otherwise, are ever heard :—no 
coughing, or exclamations of ‘oh, oh,’ or cries of ‘question, question,’ 
; divide, divide,’ disturb the gravity of their debates ; and one chief cause 
of this is, no doubt, that their hours of doing business are more rational, 
as they sit by day, and not by night as in England. e 


We must conclude, having already exceeded our bounds, tempted 
by passages at every opening of a volume. But still, as multitudes 
in this country will take an interest in any account of the state of 
the agriculturists in the United States, by such an authority as 
Mr. Buckingham, we shall quote part of what he has to communi- 

cate respecting the farmers and the proprietors of land, gentlemen- 
farmers and country gentlemen. He thus describes :— 


‘During our stay at Mr. Delavan’s, we had an opportunity of visiting 
many of the neighbouring farmers, and receiving visits from others, with 
their families, as well as of inspecting the condition of their farms, and 
becoming acquainted with the circumstances of the farm-labourers; for we 
were now entirely in the country, several miles from any town, and among 
people wholly devoted to agricultural life. In the general appearance of 
the surface of the country, England i is far superior to America. ‘The great 
perfection to which every kind of cultivation has there attained, the noble 
mansions of the wealthy gentry, the fine parks and lawns, the beautiful 
hedge-row fences, the substantial stone farm-houses and out-buildings, 
and the excellent roads and conv eyances, which are seen in almost every 
part of England, are not to be found here. But though, in these outward 
appearances, iunaaioats farming districts are inferior to English, yet in all 
substantial realities the superiority is on the side of America. The occu- 
pier of a farm, whether large or small, is almost invariably the owner of 
the land he cultivates ; and therefore all the disagreeable differences be- 
tween landlords and tenants, with the vexations “of the game laws, the 
authority of country squires and clerical magistrates, so fertile a source of 
annoyance in England, are here unknown. There being no tithes, great 
or small, for the support of a State clergy, all that large class of evils 


growing out of tithe disputes and tithe compositions are here also unheard 
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of. The labourers being fewer than are required, and wages being high, 
there are neither paupers nor poor-rates, and neither workhouses nor jails are 
required for the country population, since abundance of work and good 
pay prevents poverty, and takes away all temptation to dishonesty. There 
being no ranks or orders, such as the esquire and the baronet, the baron 
and the earl, the marquis and the duke, each to compete with and outvie 
the other in outward splendour, which too often leads to inward embar- 
rassment, as in England, the country residents are free from that foolish 
ambition which devours the substance of too many at home; and all those 
idle disputes and distinctions about old families and new ones, people of 
high birth and people of low, country families and strangers, which so per- 
plex the good people of England when a county meeting or a county 
ball takes place, so as to set persons in their right places, to admit some, 
exclude others, and so on, are here happily unthought of. The conse- 
quence is, that with more sources of pleasure, and few sources of dissatis- 
faction, the American country gentry and farmers are much better off, and 
much happier than the same class of people in England. No corn laws 
exist to vex the landowner with a fear of their abolition, no non-payment 
of rents, and abatements to tenants, are ever heard of, for landlord and 
tenant are here merged in one. No distraint for tithes, or writs of eject- 
ment ever occur; and in short, scarcely anything ever happens to ruffle 
the serenity of a country life in the well-settled parts of America. The 
greatest difference of all, however, between the agricultural population of 
England and those of the United States, is to be seen in their relative de- 
grees of intelligence. In England, no one, I presume, will deny the fact, 
of the farmers and farm-labourers being among the least intelligent and 
most uneducated portion of the population. Here, on the contrary, they 
are among the most intelligent and best informed. A great number of the 
occupiers of farms are persons who, having been successful in business in 
cities, have retired at an early period of life, bought an estate, take delight 
in cultivating it on their own account for income, and as from seven to 
ten per cent. is realized on farming capital where carefully attended to, it 
is at once a safe and profitable investment. These gentlemen having a 
good deal of leisure, little parish business to occupy them, and a taste for 
books and love of information, read a great deal more than the busy in- 
habitants of commercial cities, and have the power of exercising their 
judgment and reflection more free from the bias of party views and secta- 
rian feelings, than those who live in large communities. Their previous 
education and ample means dispose others also to works of benevolence ; 
and the consequence is, that while their conversation is more intelligent, 
and their manners greatly superior to that of English farmers generally, 
they devote a large portion of their time and means to the establishment 
and support of Sunday-schools, district schools, societies for mutual im- 
provement, country libraries, temperance societies, savings-banks, and in 
short everything that can elevate those below them, and make them better 
and happier in their stations.” 


We shall merely add to this gratifying picture two sentences, 
quoted from the same part of the book :— 
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“ If the contrast is striking between the English and American farmer, 
it is still more so between the farm-labourers of the two countries.”’ 

‘On Mr. Delavan’s own farm, there was scarcely a labourer who had 
not money placed out at interest ; his coachman, cook, and house-servants, 
had several hundred dollars each accumulating in the savings-bank, and 
additions made to this from the surplus of their wages every year; the 
gardener and farm-servants were in the same prosperous condition, and had, 
moreover, small plots of land of which they were the owners.” 





Art. VIII.—The Old Red Sandstone ; or, New Walks in an Old Field. 
By Hvueu Mitter. Edinburgh: John Johnstone. 


Tus work is dedicated to Roderick Impey Murchison, Esq,, 
F.R.S., and President of the Geological Society. Smith, the 
father of English geology, used to say that he had been born upon 
the Oolite, and the author of the work under notice declares that 
he was born on the Old Red Sandstone. He first became a geolo- 
gical inquirer into a portion of the science, comparatively unknown 
to geologists, by reason of this accidental circumstance ; and the 
result is the production of the very clever work now before us. 
But the reader of the review must not imagine that this work is 
simply a dry geological detail; it isan excellent volume of miscellane- 
ous geological information, and contains many original elucidations 
which will vary the sameness of a dry lecture upon a purely scien- 
tific subject. Mr. Miller commences by pointing out to the work- 
ing man his true policy, and advising him not to seek happiness in 
that which is generally called ‘* pleasure,” but to find it in ‘‘ study.” 
The mode of acquiring a constant facility of study and apprehension 
of the matter studied, is then pointed out, together with the extent 
to which the exercise of the mental faculties is necessary to enjoy- 
ment. ‘The author proceeds to show that there is no necessary con- 
nexion between “a situation of toil and labour” and “ unhappiness,” 
and thus throws out many useful hints for the benefit of the work- 
ing classes. 

We then come to the commencement of the labours of the author. 
We shall, however, here let him speak for himself :— 


“The quarry in which I wrought lay on the southern shore of a noble 
inland bay, or frith rather, with a little clear stream on the one side, and 
a thick fir wood on the other. It had been opened in the Old Red Sand- 
Stone of the district, and was overtopped by a huge bank of diluvial clay, 
which rose over it in some places to the height of nearly thirty feet, and 
which at this time was rent and shivered, wherever it presented an open 
front to the weather, by a recent frost. A heap of loose fragments, which 
had fallen from above, blocked up the face of the quarry, and my first 
employment was to clear them away. The friction of the shovel soon 
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blistered my hands, but the pain was by no means very severe, and I 
wrought hard and willingly, that I might see how the huge strata below, 
which presented so firm and unbroken a frontage, were to be torn up and 
removed. Picks, and wedges, and levers were applied by my brother- 
workmen, and simple and rude as I had been accustomed to regard these 
implements, I found I had much to learn in the way of using them. They 
all proved inefficient, however, and the workmen had to bore into one of the 
inferior strata, and employ gunpowder. ‘The process was new to me, and I 
deemed it a highly amusing one: it had the merit, too, of being attended 
with some such degree of danger as a boating or rock excursion, and had 
thus an interest independent of its novelty. We had a few capital shots ; the 
fragments flew in every direction; and an immense mass of the diluvium 
came toppling down, bearing with it two dead birds that, in a recent storm, 
had crept into one of the deeper fissures, to die in the shelter. I felt a 
new interest in examining them. The one was a pretty cock goldfinch, 
with its hood of vermilion, and its wings inlaid with the gold to which it 
owes it name, as unsoiled and smooth as if it had been preserved for a 
museum. The other, a somewhat rarer bird, of the woodpecker tribe, was 
variegated with a light blue and a grayish yellow. 1 was engaged in 
admiring the poor little things, more disposed to be sentimental, perhaps, 
than if I had been ten years older, and thinking of the contrast between 
the warmth and jollity of their green summer haunts, and the cold and 
darkness of their last retreat, when I heard our employer bidding the work- 
men lay by their tools. I looked up, and saw the sun sinking behind the 
thick fir wood beside us, and the long dark shadows of the trees stretching 
downwards towards the shore.” 


A night of calm tranquillity passed away, and on the following 
morning Mr. Miller returned to the scene of his labours, which 
were continued in the following manner :— 


** The gunpowder had loosened a large mass in one of the inferior strata, 
and our first employment, on resuming our labours, was to raise it from its 
bed. I assisted the other workmen in placing it on edge, and was much 
struck by the appearance of the platform on which it had rested. The 
entire surface was ridged and furrowed like a bank of sand that had been 
left by the tide an hour before. I could trace every bend and curvature, 
every cross hollow and counter ridge, of the corresponding phenomena ; 
for the resemblance was no half resemblance—it was the thing itself; and 
I had observed it a hundred and a hundred times, when sailing my little 
schooner in the shallows left by the ebb. But what had become of the 
waves that had thus fretted the solid rock, or of what element had they 
been composed? [I felt as completely at fault as Robinson Crusoe did on 
his discovering the print of a man’s foot on the sand. The evening fur- 
nished me with still further cause of wonder. We raised another block in 
a different part of the quarry, and found that the area of a circular depres- 
sion in the stratum below was broken or flawed in every direction, as if 
it had been the bottom of a pool recently dried up, which had shrunk and 
split in the hardening. Several large stones came rolling down from the 
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diluvium in the course of the afternoon. They were of different qualities 
from the sandstone below, and from one another; and, what was more 
wonderful still, they were all rounded and water-worn, as if they had been 
tossed about in the sea or the bed of a river for hundreds of years. There 

could not be surely a more conclusive proof that the bank which had enclosed 
them so long could not have been created on the rock on which it rested. 
No workman ever manufactures a half-worn article, and the stones were 
all half-worn! And if not the bank, why then the sandstone underneath ? 
I was lost in conjecture, and found I had food enough for thought that 
evening, without once thinking of the unhappiness of a life of labour. 

“ The immense masses of diluvium which we had to clear away rendered 
the working of the quarry laborious and expensive, and all the party 
quitted it in a few days, to make trial of another that seemed to promise 
better. The one we left is situated, as I have said, on the southern shore 
of an inland bay—the bay of Cromarty; the one to which we removed 
has been opened in a lofty wall of cliff that overhangs the northern shore 
of the Moray Frith. I soon found I was to be no loser by the change. 
Not the united labours of a thousand men for more than a thousand years 
could have furnished a better section of the geology of the district than 
this range of cliffs. It may be regarded as a sort of chance dissection of 
the earth’s crust. We see in one place the primary rock, with its veins 
of granite and quartz—its dizzy precipices of gneiss, and its huge masses 
of hornblend; we find the secondary rock in another, with its bed of 
sandstone and shale—its spars, its clays, and its nodular limestones. We 
discover the still little-known but highly interesting fossils of the Old 
Red Sandstone in one deposition—we find the beautifully preserved shells 
and lignites of the lias in another.” 


It appears that, until very lately, the mere existence of the Old 
Red Sandstone, as a distinct formation, was disputed, and that its 
principles and process of development are still but little known, It 
is nevertheless of the greatest importance in the geological scale ; 
and it may be also observed that the north of Scotland is absolutely 
encireled, or girdled, as it were, by an immense belt of Old Red 
Sandstone. ‘The extent is partially indicated by the hills on the 
vestern coast of Ross-shire; but there are considerable difficulties 
in the way of estimating the « ‘absolute thickness of the deposits. We 
shall here quote another passage from the work before us :— 


The depth of the system, on both the eastern and western coasts of 
Scotland, is amazingly great—how great, I shall not venture to say. 
There are no ealeulations more doubtful than those of the geologist. The 
hill just instanced, Morvheim, is apparantly composed from top to bottom 
of what in Scotland forms the lowest member of the system, a coarse con- 
slomerate ; and yet 1 have nowhere observed this inferior member, when 
[ succeeded in finding a seetion of it directly vertical, more than a hun- 
dred yards in thiekness—less than one- tenth the height of the hill. It 
would be well nigh as unsafe to infer, that the three thousand five hundred 
fect of altitude formed the real thickness of the conglomerate, as to infer 
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that the thickness of the lead which covers the dome of St. Paul's is equal 
to the height of the dome. It is always perilous to estimate the depth of 
adeposit by the height of a hill that seems externally composed of it, 
unless, indeed, like the pyramidal hills of Ross-shire, it be unequivocally 
a hill dug out by denudation, as the sculptor digs his eminences out of 
the mass. In most of our hills the upheaving agency has been actively at 
work, and the space within is occupied by an immense nucleus of inferior 
rock, around which the upper formation is wrapped like a caul, just as the 
vegetable mould or the diluvium wraps up this superior covering in turn. 
One of our best known Scottish mountains—the gigantic Ben Nevis—fur- 
nishes an admirable illustration of this latter construction of hill. It is 
composed of three zones or rings of rock, the one rising over and out of 
the other, like the cases of an opera-glass drawn out. The lower zone is 
composed of gneiss and mica-slate,—the middle zone of granite,—the 
terminating zone of porphyry. The elevating power appears to have 
acted in the centre, as in the well-known case of Jorullo, in the neighbour- 
hood of the city of Mexico, where a level tract four square miles in extent 
rose about the middle of the last century into a high dome of more than 
double the height of Arthur’s seat. In the formation of our Scottish 
mountain, the gneiss and mica-slate of the district seem to have been up- 
heaved during the first period of Plutonic action in the locality, into a 
rounded hill of moderate altitude, but of huge base. ‘The upheaving 
power continued to operate,—the gueiss and mica-slate gave way atop,— 
and out of this lower dome there arose a higher dome of granite, which, in 
an after and terminating period of the internal activity, gave way in turn 
to yet a third and last dome of porphyry. Now, had the elevating forces 
ceased to operate just ere the gneiss and mica-slate had given way, we 
would have known nothing of the interior nucleus of granite,-—had they 
ceased just ere the granite had given way, we would have known nothing 
of the yet deeper nucleus of porphyry,—and yet the granite and the por- 
phyry would assuredly have been there. Nor could any application of the 
measuring rule to the side of the hill have ascertained the thickness of its 
outer covering,—the gneiss and mica schist. The geologists of the school 
of Werner used to illustrate what we may term the anatomy of the earth, 
as seen through the spectacles of their system, by an onion and its coats: 
they represented the globe as a central nucleus, encircled by concentric 
coverings, each covering constituting a geological formation. The onion, 
through the introduction of a better school, has become obsolete as an 
illustration; but to restore it again, though for another purpose, we have 
merely to cut it through the middle, and turn downwards the planes 
formed by the knife. It then represents, with its coats, two such hills as 
we describe,—hills such as Ben Nevis, ere the granite had perforated the 
gneiss, or the porphyry broken through the granite.” 


The fossils of fish, which have been found in the Old Red Sand- 
stone, afford a subject for curious geological speculations: some 
evidently do not belong to the present creation. Those which do 
belong to the present creation have their places indicated in the 


sandstone by little more than a mere gap. The microscopic beauty 
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of some of the ancient fish is very great. Ichthyolite beds have 
been discovered under a bed of peat, and, in another instance, 
beneath a burial ground. In a third instance, the bed was disco- 
vered beneath an older sandstone deposit. We shall quote another 
extract relative to this subject :— 


‘‘T had now corresponded for several years with a little circle of geolo- 
gical friends, and had described in my letters, and in some instances had 
attempted to figure in them, my newly-found fossils. A letter which I 
wrote early in 1838 to Dr. Malcolmson, then at Paris, and which contained 
arude drawing of the Ptericthys, was submitted to Agassiz, and the curiosity 
of the naturalist was excited. He examined the figure, rather, however, 
with interest than surprise, and read the accompanying description, not in 
the least inclined to scepticism by the singularity of its details. He had 
looked on too many wonders of a similar cast to believe that he had 
exhausted them, or to evince any astonishment that Geology should be 
found to contain one wonder more. Some months after, I sent a restored 
drawing of the same fossil to the Elgin Scientific Society. I must state, 
however, that the restoration was by no means complete. The paddle-like 
arms were placed farther below the shoulders than in any actual species ; 
and I had transferred, by mistake, to the creature’s upper side some of the 
plates of the Coccosteus. Still the type was unequivocally that of the 
Ptericthys. The Secretary of the Society, Mr. Patrick Duff, an excellent 
ceologist, to whose labours, in an upper formation of the Old Red Sand- 
stone, 1 shall have afterwards occasion to refer, questioned, as he well 
might, some of the details of the figure, and we corresponded for several 
weeks regarding it, somewhat in the style of Jonathan Oldbuck and_ his 
antiquarian friend, who succeeded in settling the meaning of two whole 
words, in an antique inscription, in littlke more than two years. Most of 
the other members looked upon the entire drawing, so strange did the 
appearance seem, as embodying a fiction of the same class with those 
embodied in the pictured griffins and unicorns of mythologie Zoology ; 
and, in amusing themselves with it, they bestowed on its betailed ‘and 
bep: uddled figure, as if in anticipation of Agassiz, the name of the draughts- 
man. Not many months after, however, a true bona fide Ptericthys turned 
up in one of the newly-discovered beds of Nairnshire, and the Association 
ceased to joke, and began to wonder. I merely mention the circumstance 
in connexion with a tight challenged, at the late meeting of the British 
Association at Glasgow, by a gentleman of Elgin, to be regarded as the 
original discoverer of the Ptericthys. I am of course far from supposing 
that the discovery was not actually made, but regret that it should have 
been kept so close a secret at a time when it mi ieht have stood the other 
discoverer of the creature in such stead. 

«The exact place of the ichthyolites in the system was still to fix. I 
was spending a day, early in the winter of 1839, among the nearly vertical 
Strata that lean against the Northern Sutor. The section there presented 
is washed by the tide for nearly three hundred yards from where it rests 
onthe eranitie gneiss ; and each succeeding stratum in the ascending order 
may be as clearly traced as the altcrnate white and black squares In a 
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marble pavement. First there is a bed of conglomerate two hundred and 
fifteen feet in thickness, ‘ identical in structure,’ say Professor Sedgewick 
and Mr. Murchison, with the older red conglomerates of Cumberland and 
the Island of Arran, and which cannot be distinguished from the conglo- 
merates which lean against the southern flank of the Grampians, and on 
which Dunnottar Castle is built. Immediately above the conglomerate 
there is a hundred and fourteen feet more of coarse sandstone strata of 
a reddish yellow hue, with occasionally a few pebbles inclosed, and then 
twenty-seven feet additional of limestone and stratified clay. There are 
no breaks, no faults, no thinning out of strata,—all the beds lie parallel, 
showing regular deposition. I had passed over the section twenty times 
before, and had carefully examined the limestone and the clay, but in 
vain. On this occasion, however, I was more fortunate. I struck off a 
fragment. It contained a vegetable impression of the same character with 
those of the ichthyolite beds ; and after an hour’s diligent search, I had 
turned from out the heart of the stratum, plates and scales enough to fill 
a shelf in a museum,—the helmet-like snout of a Diplopterus, the thorn- 
like spine of a Cheiracanthus, and a Coccosteus well nigh entire. I had at 
length, after a search of nearly ten years, found the true place of the 
ichthyolite bed. ‘The reader may smile, but I hope the smile will be a 
good-natured one: a simple pleasure may be not the less sincere on 
account of its simplicity; and ‘little things are great to little men.’ I 
passed over and over the strata, and found there could be no mistake. 
The place of the fossil fish in the scale is little more than a hundred feet 
above the top, and not much more than a hundred yards above the base of 
the great conglomerate: and there lie over it in this section about five 
hundred feet of soft arenaceous stone, with here and there alternating 
bands of limestone and beds of clay studded with nodules,—all belonging 
to the inferior Old Red Sandstone.” 


We must now take leave of this very entertaining work, witha 
regret that we cannot at present devote greater space to its clever 
elucidations. 





Art. 1X.—Documents connected with the History of Ludlow and the Lords 
Marchers. Van Voorst. 


A very handsome royal octavo volume, edited by the Hon. Robert 
H. Clive, M.P., containing a valuable collection of documents, 
serving to throw light upon the history of the kingdom as well as 
more immediately of Ludlow; for in some of these papers there are 
frequent notices which are significant of the kind of government 
which characterized certain periods, and of the habits of the bor- 
derers in that part of the island, when the divisions between the 
different races of the people were constantly assuming warlike 
shapes. Ludlow Castle alone is one of the most interesting places 
in Great Britain; while the neighbourhood has been the arena of 
many remarkable events. There are evidences of that part of the 
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Welsh border having been the scene of battle strifes at a much more 
remote period than the invasion of the Romans, and when the Bri- 
tish consisted of different tribes. The hill camps are sufficient proofs 
of this. In this vicinity too the patriot Caractacus made his last 
desperate effort against Ostorius. The Saxons and the Normans 
also contested this field; and for centuries the lords of Ludlow 
figured in the leading events of their respective eras. Royalty itself 
was closely united with the annals of the locality. By the marriage 
of Ann, daughter of Roger, Earl of March, to the grandfather of 
Edward the Fourth, the lordship of Ludlow descended to the House 
of York. It was from this castle that the children of the monarch 
just now named were carried to be murdered at the instance of the 
crook-backed Richard. But what engages more pleasurable ideas, 
“the Mask of Comus” was here composed, as was also ‘‘ Hudibras,” 
Many other circumstances might be mentioned which invest the 
place with peculiar interest. 

The records of particular districts, such as of counties, or even 
merely of some ancient stronghold and family seat of any of the nota- 
ble lines that have inhabited the land, always excite a popular interest, 
independent of being important in an antiquarian and historical sense. 
To those who have been born, or who may have resided at any time, 
in the neighbourhood, a strong local attachment is necessarily be- 
eotten. But even to strangers, and persons reared in any other part 
of the country, there is in every healthy mind a feeling of pride 
when the annals of venerable castles are read, and of the barons who 
distinguished themselves in ancient times. One’s romantic notions 
too are awakened ; and we are sure to look back to remote periods 
through that haze which delights in peopling them with exagge- 
rations. Where is the native of Wales that will not think that he 
is so far connected with Ludlow, as to fancy that the beautiful 
volume before us does in some degree pay a compliment to himself? 
The very circumstance that local histories are very frequently ex- 
pensively got up, and much embellished, proves that there is a self- 
flattering taste for such publications. ‘The present volume, we 
have heard, owes its pictorial illustrations to a lady of the Clive 
family, whose history is identified with Ludlow, one of the titles of 
the Karl of Powis being derived from the town of that name. 

The documents before us contain a history, by Mr. Blakeway and 
others, of the town and castle of Ludlow; but the account affords 
less than we expected that is calculated to entertain the general 
reader, although it is of considerable value as a history of the de- 
scent of the lordship of Ludlow. Among the other papers there is 
an able antiquarian dissertation on the battle which Caractacus 
fought, already mentioned. A Treatise on the Government of 
Wales is curious, and presents important legal matter; it is printed 
irom a MS. in the Lansdowne Library. Another curious paper is 
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an unique tract in the possession of the editor, entitled ‘* The Love 

of Wales to their Soveraigne Prince, expressed in a true relation of 
the solemnity held at Ludlow, in the county of Salop, upon the 
fourth of November last past, Anno Domini 1616,” on the creation 
of Prince Charles as Prince of Wales. Other documents contain 
the lists, or relate to the history, of the Lords Presidents of Wales, 
who held, during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, a court 
in Ludlow Castle, which possessed extraordinary powers, the in- 
structions sometimes being of the most tyrannical description. 
Those to Sir Henry Sidney, as President of the Council of Wales, 
issued in 1574, granted authority for fining and imprisoning juries, 
unless their verdicts gave satisfaction to the Queen. Also any three 
of the Council, ‘‘upon sufficient ground, matter, and cause, shall 
and may put any person accused and known or suspected of any 
treason, murder, or felony, to ¢ortures, when they shall think con- 
venient, and that the cause shall apparently require, by their dis- 
cretions.” 

It was the Fourth Edward that created a court for the govern- 
ment of Wales. It was confirmed in Henry the Eighth’s reign; 
but was abolished at the request of the inhabitants of Wales on the 
accession of William and Mary. One of the documents in the vo- 
lume is an inventory of the furniture of Ludlow Castle, taken when 
it was sold for the benefit of the Commonwealth. 

The contents of this handsome volume are not very available so 
as to afford extracts suitable to our pages. We must give two or 
three, however, which will enable us to catch a sight of by-gone times 
and of border manners. First, ot the Marches it is said :— 


“When the title of Mercia was extinguished in the monarchy of the 
whole isle, the name, from the nature of the thing, was still retained in the 
counties bordering upon Scotland and Wales, being called the Marches, 
from the known Saxon word Meare, signifying a note or mark, and by a 
common way of speaking, at last applied to the boundaries of counties ; 
hence came the titles of the Lords Marchers of Wales, who procured their 
seigniories by right of conquest, having an authority from the King for 
that end. The chief officer for the government of the Marches was a war- 
den, whose jurisdiction in temp. Johannis was military ; but 9 Richard 
I. we find Hubert Archbishop of Canterbury, the Chief Justiciary of 

ingland, in his circuit in these parts, exercising a military power, though 
properly but a civil magistrate ; whence we may with some reason conjec- 
ture, that the Warden of the Marches s was in some respects vested with the 
power of a Lord Justiciary. Upon the reducing of Wales to the subjec- 
tion of England, the statute of Rutland enacted, in 12 Edw. I., that the 
English laws for the future should be used in Wales, but says nothing of 
the Marches, which were left in the same state as before. The customs 
and privileges of the Marches were equally for the benefit of the people 
of both nations, as well before as after the conquest of Wales. By statute 
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98 Edw. III. all the Lords of the Marches of Wales shall be perpetually 
attending and annexed to the crown of England, as they and their ances- 
tors have been at all times past, and not to the principality of Wales, in 
whose hands soever the same principality shall hereafter come; so that we 
never heard it said of these countries that they were the Marches of Eng- 
land, but of Wales, because the sovereignty of the crown of England ever 
extended to Wales itself. By statute 7 Hen. VIII., for incorporating of 
Wales with England, all Lords Marchers were to enjoy all such liberties, 
mises, and profits as they had, or used to have, at their first entry into 
their lands in times past, notwithstanding that Act.” 


The following is from the Treatise on the Government of Wales, 
from the Lansdowne document :— 


‘“ And nowe to know whie those lordships were first called Lordships, 
Marchers and Lords of the Marches of Wales (for soe shall you finde 
them called in most auntient records), seinge divers and many of them are 
farr from those parts which wee now call the Marches of Wales, and 
placed in the very hart and centre of Wales, and some in the most remote 
and furthest parts of Wales, the cause whie, was for that at the first theise 
Lordshipps Marchers, first of all other parts beganne in the marches of 
Wales, next adjoyninge to England, ffor the Lords of England first of all 
beganne after the Conquest to subdue those parts nearest unto them, and 
to take from the Welshmen those countries next adjoyninge unto England, 
which was and now is called the Marches of Wales, beinge alsoe the best 
and cheefest soyle of all Wales, and there when divers lords had wonne 
divers countries, and made lordshipps thereof, they were called Lords 
of the Marches, and in tyme by the corruption of speech they were 
called Lords Marchers, by omitting the sillables (of the) and in- 
steed thereof addinge the letter (r) to the word marches, and makinge 
it (lo. marchers) for ease of speech; and there in the marches are the 
most auntient Lordshipps Marchers to be found, for the Welshmen in- 
habitinge neere att hand were wont to make soddaine invasions uppon the 
King of England’s subjects next unto them, and often tymes would take 
them prisoners, sometymes burne townes and villages, take awaye their 
goods, and invade their countryes with open hostilitye, which great injuryes 
first foreed the Kinges of England uppon the humble complaynt of their 
subjects to take in hand to subdue the country, and then did set divers of 
the noblemen to subdue first those parts which did most annoy him, and 
therefore first there were very stronge towns and cittyes buylt in those 
quarters, that then were the limyts of both countries, vizt. uppon the 
river of Seaverne, as namely, Bristoll, Glocester, Worcester, Sallop, and 
Chester uppon the river Dee, as formerlie is said, all townes of great force, 
and there were great and mightye subjects placed as men fittest of force 
and abilitye to defend and annoy the Welshmen, as may well appeare by 
the auntient Earles of townes and cittyes. Then did these noblemen and 
Earles of those townes, havinge once formerlie seated themselves in strong 
fortifications, proceed further into Wales, and wonne many lordshippes, as 
Clifford, the Haye, Abergaueney, Chepstow, Monmouth, Vske, Newporte, 
Skynfraith, and Buelt, Brecknock, and Radnorshire, and came not further 
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by land that wayes; and this was not done by one army, nor att once, 
but at- manye and sondrye tymes from yeare to yeare, and by several and 
sondrye Lords; the like did the Earles of Chester, Sallop, and others, 
for Montgomery, Hedewyn, Clunn, Osestrye, Whittington, Hawarden, 
and Ellesemere, and the rest towards Chester.” 


After this entertaining account of the Lords Marchers, we shall 
merely extract a passage containing a characteristic idea of border 
life and law in the “ good old times :”°— 


‘The Marches of Wales are supposed to have been settled by the 
Saxons to prevent the incursions of the Britons or Welsh. At the coro- 
nation of Queen Eleanor, consort to Henry III., the Lords Marchers 
claimed to provide silver spears, and to support the Canopy of purple silk, 
and were allowed. The Earls held their Courts severally in their juris- 
diction till Henry the Third fixed a Court at Ludlow ; which was continued 
till William the Third, after the death of the Earl of Macclesfield, the last 
Lord President, thought fit to divide the Government between two peers 
of the realm, with the titles of Lords Lieutenant of North and South 
Wales, and dissolved the court; which used to consist of a president, as 
many councillors as the Prince pleased, a secretary, an attorney, a solicitor, 
and four Justices of the counties of Wales. The Marches extended from 
Bristol to Chester ; all the country between Offa’s Dyke and England was 
called the Marches or Bounds between the Welsh and English. The 
Lords Marchers had the power of life and death in their respective courts ; 
and in every frontier manor a gallows was erected, and if any Welshmen 
came over the boundary between them and the English [then Saxons], 
they were taken up and hanged; every town within such Marches being 
furnished with a horseman, armed with sword and spear, maintained on 
purpose to take them up: and, if any Englishman was caught on the 
Welsh side, he suffered the same fate—such was their antipathy to each 
other ;—for the Welshmen counted all lawful prizes they took from the 
English. For this reason houses were frequently moated round, and 
palisadoes, or stakes, set round the edge of the moat to make a stronger 
fence, into which places the inhabitants every night drove their cattle for 
better security. If a Welshman could get a stolen horse or cow over the 
bar, he cried out ‘ My own!’ and further the horseman dared not follow, 
or they would have hanged him.” 





Art, X.—Horses. The Equide, or Genus Equus of Authors. By Lieut.- 
Col. C. H. Smitu. Edin. Lizars. 


A new volume of the “ Naturalist’s Library,” by a writer of distin- 
guished scientific attainments and extensive practical knowledge ; 
and having for its principal subject an animal not less interesting than 
the Dog, which the gallant author treated with such skill in a pre- 
vious volume of the series. The Horse, ‘‘ the animal,” to use the 
Colonel’s words, ‘‘ destined by Almighty wisdom to be the solace 
and servant of man,” has been so often described and celebrated by 
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poets, economists, and naturalists, that one could scarcely expect 
any novelty to be brought to the theme. It is due to our 
author, however, to state that he has contrived, by means of certain 
speculations, and also, from the amount of his own observation as 
well as wide range of reading, by a presentation of remarkable facts, 
to invest the horse with new attractions. He has brought to his 
task philological criticism, historical investigation, and scientific 
analysis; and has also furnished much useful as well as entertaining 
matter for the general reader, The theorist, the amateur, and the 
jockey will each find information to his taste in this volume. For 
example, the Hebrew Scriptures and the ancient classical writers 
have been drawn upon in order to trace the early use and domesti- 
cation of the animal. Geological remains are examined so as to 
throw, aflirmatively and also negatively, light upon the subject. 
Again, a theory is maintained that horses are not all sprung from 
one common stock. <A distinction, too, is kept up between the wild 
horse, or those which have roamed, and been from the beginning 
unsubdued, as compared with the fera/, or such as are the descend- 
ants of animals that have escaped from man’s dominion. One 
region for the former is held to be Tartary ; for the latter, America. 
The colonel is of opinion that there are five primitive breeds; and 
which are distinguished by size, conformation, and colour. Even 
at this day, he thinks, there are types existing of the original stocks, 
the dunin Asia being particularly prominent. The different breeds 
he fixes as belonging to distinct countries, although the bay, which 
is the Arabian, has the pre-eminence among all the stocks, and gra- 
dually absorbs or obliterates the others. These, with other recondite 
topics, which we can but very unsatisfactorily indicate by any curt 
statement, are handled with learning and ability in the introduction, 
which may be said to treat of genera, while the succeeding portion 
of the volume ineludes the species separately, and also mules, to- 
gether with the ass and the zebras. No less than thirty-five plates, 
beautiful as pictures, besides being interesting as apt illustrations 
of the text, enrich the book. A memoir of Gesner, one of the 
inost eminent naturalists of the sixteenth century, prefaces the 
volume. We shall now copy out some passages which we have 
marked, chiefly on account of the entertainment they will afford to 
the popular reader. 

It cannot be distinctly ascertained when the horse entered into 
the circle of human economic establishments: neither does it seem 
very clear, in translating the most remote records where notice is 
taken of domesticated animals, that the horse proper is the one 
meant. It is presumed, however, that the ass was subjugated seve- 
ral ages before the horse; and, indeed, the former (supposed to be 
derived from the wild Hymar of the desert and the horse of Asia) is 
repeatedly indicated in the Pentateuch before the latter is noticed. 
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But how striking are the diflerences between the qualities and use- 
fulness of the two animals! The horse, with greater physical 
powers, more intelligence, finer adaptation to domestication in every 
region of the earth, in his servitude grows larger, ‘‘ more adorned, 
more acute, and more educational than in a state of nature; while 
the ass, in similar circumstances, has degenerated from his pristine 
character, becoming, even in the greater part of Persia, smaller in 
stature, less fleet, less intelligent, and, by his own impulses, less the 
associate of man.” Again—‘‘ when the horse, from thorough 
domesticity, is again cast upon his own resources, he resumes his 
original independence, provides for his own safety and that of the 
herd under his care, without altogether losing his acquired advan- 
tages; the ass, on the contrary, although never a spontaneous 
associate in his domestication, is nowhere known to have again 
become wild, or to have sought his freedom with a spirit of perse- 
vering vigilance.” 

There has been much difference of opinion with regard to exist- 
ing wild horses, some maintaining that all of them are feral; 
whereas our author makes the distinction already mentioned, 
asserting also that the Tahtar, and even the Cossack nations, are 
familiar with the characteristic tokens of the two races. The fol- 
lowing is the information furnished to the Colonel by an orderly 
Cossack attached to a Tahtar chief, as Russian interpreter, regarding 
the wild and never subdued family. 


“The Tarpany form herds of several hundred, subdivided into smaller 
troops, each headed by a stallion ; they are not found unmixed, excepting 
towards the borders of China; they prefer wide, open, elevated steppes, 
and always proceed in lines or files, usually with the head to, windward, 
moving slowly forward while grazing—the stallions leading and occasion- 
ally going round their own troop; young stallions are often at some dis- 
tance, and single, because they are expelled by the older until they can 
form a troop of young mares of their own; their heads are seldom ob- 
served to be down for any length of time; they utter now and then a kind 
of snort, with a low neigh, somewhat like a horse expecting its oats, but 
yet distinguishable by the voice from any domestic species, excepting the 
woolly Kalmuck breed: they have a remarkably piercing sight ; the point 
of a Cossack spear, at a great distance on the horizon, seen behind a bush, 
being sufficient to make a whole troop halt; but this is not a token of 
alarm; it soon resumes its march, till some young stallion on the skirts 
begins to blow with his nostrils, moves his ears in all directions with 
rapidity, and trots or scampers forward to reconnoitre, bearing the head 
very high and the tail out: if his curiosity is satisfied, he stops and begins 
to graze ; but if he takes alarm, he flings up his croup, turns round, and 
with a peculiarly shrill neighing, warns the herd, which immediately turns 
round and gallops off at an amazing rate, with the stallions in the rear, 
stopping and looking back repeatedly, while the mares and foals disappear 
as if by enchantment, because with unerring tact they select the first swell 
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of ground or ravine to conceal them until they reappear at a great distance, 
we nerally in a direction to preserve the lee side of the apprehended danger. 
Although bears and wolves occasionally prowl after a herd, they will not 
venture to attack it, for the sultan-stallion will instantly meet the enemy, 
and, rising on his haunches, strike him down with the fore feet; and 
should he be worsted, which is seldom the case, another stallion becomes 
the champion : and in the case of a troop of wolves, the herd forms a close 
mass, with the foals within, and the stallions charge in a body, which no 
roop of wolves will venture to encounter. Carnivora, therefore, must be 
contented with aged or injured stragglers. 

“The sultan-stallion is not, however, suffered to retain the chief author- 
ity for more than one season, without opposition from others, rising in the 
confidence of youthful strength, to try by battle whether the leadership 
should not be confided to them, and the defeated party is driven from the 
herd in exile. 

‘‘These animals are found in the greatest purity on the Karakoum, 
south of the lake of Aral, and the Syrdaria, near Kusneh, and on the 
hanks of the river Tom, in the territory of the Kalkas, the Mongolian 
deserts, and the solitudes of the Gobi: within the Russian frontier, there 
are, however, some adulterated herds in the vicinity of the fixed settle- 
ments, distinguishable by the variety of their colours and a selection of 
residence less remote from human habitations. 

“ Real Tarpans are not larger than ordinary mules, their colour invari- 
ably tan, Isabella, or mouse, being all shades of the same livery, and only 
varying in depth by the growth or decrease of a whitish surcoat, longer 
than the hair, increasing from midsummer and shedding in May: during 
the cold season it is long, heavy, and soft, lying so close as to feel like a 
bear's fur, and then is entirely grizzled; in summer much falls away, 
leaving only a certain quantity on the back and loins; the head is small, 
the forehead greatly arched, the ears far back, either long or short, the 
eyes small and malignant, the chin and muzzle beset with bristles, the 
neck rather thin, crested with a thick rugged mane, which, like the tail, is 
black, as also the pasterns, which are long: the hoofs are narrow, high, 
and rather pointed ; the tail, descending only to the hocks, is furnished with 
coarse and rather curly or wavy hairs close up to the crupper; the croup 
as high as the withers: the voice of the Tarpan is loud, and shriller than 
that of a domestic horse ;_ and their action, standing, and general appear- 
ance, resembles namareieas that of vicious mules.”’ 


Compare this account with the effects of domestication in its 
closest and most confidential forms as witnessed in the Arab, the 
most artificial of high-bred horses, and the parent of the noblest 
breeds in every part “of the world; being itself, however, of a race 
of great intermixture. The Arabs, says our author,— 


‘“‘ Have been educated in the society of man, used to artificial food not 
intended for them by nature, such as camels’ maak and bruised dates ; 
inured to sobriety, even in the quantity of water; but watched, protected, 
and caressed by a people imperatively called upon to consider them as the 
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only source of riches, the chief agent of national glory, the principal com- 
panion in daily enjoyments, and the sole instrument of independence, 
Hence the most hardy breeds are precisely those of the wandering tribes, 
and also the most docile, because, while the mares have young foals, they 
partake of the comforts of the tent, and horses are always treated with 
affection ; excepting when the first great trial of their capabilities is made; 
then, indeed, the treatment the young animal suffers is more severe than 
any horse is liable to in Europe: for, being led out, as yet totally uncon- 
scious of a rider, the owner springs on its back and starts off at a gallop, 
pushed to the highest speed, across plains and rocks, for fifty or sixty 
miles without drawing bit; then, before dismounting, he plunges into deep 
water with his horse, and, on returning to land, offers it food ; judgment 
of its qualities depending upon the animal immediately beginning to eat. 
This treatment is more particularly inflicted upon fillies, because the Be- 
douin rides for his own use only mares, who are in truth more patient and 
durable than stallions, and never betray the marauder by neighing; 
whereas, if stallions are present, this certainly occurs, and therefore these 
are kept for breeding, sold at high prices, or used by grandees and chiefs 
who reside in fixed habitations and towns. 

** Habitually in company with mankind, all the Arabian breeds become 
exceedingly gentle and intelligent; a look or a gesture is sufficient to make 
them stop, take up with their teeth the rider’s jereed or any other object 
he may have dropped, stand by him if he has fallen off their backs, come 
to his call, and fight resolutely in his defence; even if he be sleeping, 
they will rouse him in cases of danger. Kindness and forbearance towards 
animals is inculcated by the Koran and practised by all Mussulmans, to the 
shame of Christians, who often do not think this a part of human duty ; 


and as a Moor well known in London sneeringly remarked to ourselves, 
‘It is not in your Book!” 


In an Arab tent the horse is about as gentle and companionable as 
our dogs at our firesides ; the very children sleeping alongside of them 
without accident or danger. We may here remark, that every book 
written by a true-hearted naturalist inculcates humanity; and the 
present volume makes strong appeals in behalf of the noblest of 
domestic quadrupeds. And yet we would not have the rich or the 
royal to treat them as Nero did: that is, shoe the animal with silver; 
or like his wife Poppza, similarly protect mules with gold. But let 
the horse be induced to court the hand of its master, and never to 
wince when it is uplifted; and he will greatly repay the kindness, 
affording satisfaction worthy of a man’s seeking. We quote an 
anecdote here, which it does one good to read :— 


‘* But the confidence of a horse in a firm rider and his own courage is 
great, aS was conspicuously evinced in the case of an Arab possessed by 
the late Gen. Sir R. Gillespie, who being present on the race-course of 
Calcutta, during one of the great Hindu festivals, when several hundred 
thousand peopie may be assembled to witness all kinds of shows, was sud- 
denly alarmed by the shrieks of the crowd, and informed that a tiger had 
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escaped from his keepers ; the colonel immediately called for his horse, and 
srasping a boar-spear, which was in the hands of one among the crowd, 
rode to attack this formidable enemy: the tiger was probably amazed at 
finding himself in the middle of such a number of shrieking beings, flying 
from him in all directions, but the moment he perceived Sir Robert, he 
crouched with the attitude of preparing to spring at him, and that instant 
the gallant soldier passed his horse in a leap over the tiger’s back, and 
struck the spear through his spine. The horse was a small grey, after- 
wards sent home by hima present to the Prince Regent. When Sir Robert 
= at the storming of Kalunga, his favourite black charger bred at the 

Cape of Good Hope, and carried by him to India, was at the sale of his 
effects competed for by several officers of his division, and finally knocked 
down to the privates of the 8th dragoons, who contributed their prize- 
money to the amount of £500 sterling, to retain this commemoration of 
their late commander. Thus the charger was always led at the head of the 
regiment on a march, and at the station of Cawnpore was usually indulged 
with taking his ancient post at the colour-stand, where the salute of pass- 
ing squadrons was given at drill and on reviews. When the regiment was 
ordered home, the ‘funds of the privates running low, he was “bought for 
the same sum by a relative of ours, who provided. funds and a paddock for 
him, where he might end his days in comfort; but when the corps had 
marched, and the sound of the trumpet had departed, he refused to eat, 
and on the first opportunity, being led out to exercise, he broke from his 
eroom, and galloping to his ancient station on the parade, after neighing 
aloud, dropped down and died.” 


Still the Colonel states that these intellectual and moral qualities 
vary in horses, as much as do the physical; the distinctions being 
commonly generical rather than individual; and that, propagated 
with the other character of races and bree ds, they enter into the com- 
position of the original forms of each stock. He adds, that the most 
beautiful and noble is also the most gentle and most educated. 

We find in the general introduction a good deal of curious informa- 
tion concerning saddles, bridles, and stirrups, the nations of High 
Asia being supposed to be the inventors of these articles, as well as 
of the horse-shoe. Horses appear to have been used in battle before 
they were employed with the saddle, or were mounted, chariots 
being a very ancient invention. On the subject of mounting we 
have these remarks :-— 


“Tn antiquity, with the exception of the black race reared in Gaul and 
Western Germ: iny, the Asiatic and African bays, Badwe, and the white 
of Asia Minor, all the breeds of horses were undersized ; and indeed it was 
not desirable to have them fifteen hands high, as long as the stirrup to 
mount them remained unknown. In vain Xenophon instructs riders how 
to reach the saddle without lying across the horse in an unseemly attitude ; 
men loaded with armour always found it difficult to gain their seats, they 
wanted a lift of the left leg to rise ; stepped upon the right calf of an atten- 
dant ; had an inconvenient cross-bar near the bottom of the spear to place 
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the foot on, or strained the horse in making it rise after lying down to 
receive the rider ; or finally, Oriental servitude induced the principal 
officers of state to grovel on all-fours, while the sovereign mounted upon 
their backs and thence across his saddle, as is still, we believe, the practice 
with the grand vizir when the sultan goes and returns in state to and from 
the mosque.” 


Some have asserted that the stirrup was not known before the 
eleventh century. But there are proofs that the instrument existed 
even in Saxon England; and the Colonel is of opinion that the 
Spanish Saracens introduced the custom. But even at this day there 
are tribes of people who dispense with its use, as there have been 
horsemen in some parts of the globe who rode without bridles. 

Having heard that the mental qualities as well as the temper of 
horses differ widely, we shall extract what are said to be the charac- 
teristics of the dun race :— 


‘‘In manners and characteristic intelligence, this type displays pecu- 
liarities not found in the larger forms of horse, and in part at least they 
may be fairly ascribed to a different cerebral organization. Unlike the 
other types, the dun alone invariably husbands its strength and resources, 
never wasting them by untimely impetuosity or uncalculating resistance ; 
ever provident in securing the inoment to bite at food, or drink ; cautious, 
cunning, capable of concealing itself, of abstaining from noise, of stoop- 
ing and passing under bars or other obstacles with a crouching gait, which 
large horses cannot or will not perform ; these, and many other peculiari- 
ties of their wild educational instinct, are reflected again upon all the races 
of the type, however diversified by mixture, so long as the prevailing fea- 
ture of their stature remains, as all antiquity attest, and modern times 
daily witness in domesticated ponies, and above all, in the high intelligence 
of those which have been trained for public exhibitions. 

** Although varying from circumstances, the dun-coloured stirps is pre- 
eminently attached to rocky and woody locations, always in a state of 
nature seeking shelter in cover, or security among rocks, where either is 
accessible ; it feeds upon a greater variety of plants than the others, and, 
contrary to them, residence in the open plains is rather an accessary con- 
dition than one of preference in their mode of existence.” 


We proceed to cull a few of the more striking sentences about the 
domestic horse, and where, as in many other parts of the volume, 
our author expresses himself with enthusiasm, and a hearty com- 
mendation, as if he entertained towards the animal deep feelings of 
gratitude. And well he may: for he says that he has repeatedly owed 
his life to the exertions of his horse, ‘‘in meeting a hostile shock, 
in swimming across streams, and in passing on the edge of elevated 
precipices.” It is therefore with admiration and affection that he 
writes, conveying sympathies and teachings which we regret are so 
generally forgotten and vioiated in this sporting and commercial 
country. The excessive amount of destruction of the creature, 
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amongst us, may be conceived when it is understood that the life 
of horses naturally extends to between twenty-five and thirty 
years, but that few in this country reach fifteen, and all are old at 
ten. In Belgium and Germany very different is the fact, proving 
at least, that in those parts of the world there is not such a 
passion for going fast as with us. But now for some curious par- 
ticulars :— 


“Tt is asserted that horses with a broad after-head and the ears far 
asunder are naturally bolder than those whose head is narrow above the 
fore-lock ; some are certainly more daring by nature than others, and judi- 
cious training in most cases makes them sufficiently stanch. Some, habit- 
uated to war, will drop their head, pick at grass in the midst of fire, 
smoke, and the roar of cannon ; others never entirely cast off their natural 
timidity. We have witnessed them groaning, or endeavouring to lie down 
when they found escape impossible, at the fearful sound of shot, shrapnel- 
shells, and rockets ; and it is most painful to witness their look of terror 
in battle, and groans upon being wounded. Yet many of the terrified 
animals, when let loose at a charge, dash forward in a kind of desperation 
that makes it difficult to hold them in hand; and we recollect at a charge, 
in 1794, when the light dragoon troop-horse was larger than at present, 
and the French were wretchedly mounted, a party of British bursting 
through a hostile squadron as they would have passed through a fence of 
rushes. 

“Tlorses have a very good memory; in the darkest nights they will 
find their way homeward, if they have but once passed over the same 
road. ‘They remember kind treatment, as was manifest in a charger that 
had been two years our own; this animal had been left with the army, 
and was brought back and sold in London: about three years after, we 
chanced to travel up to town, and at a relay, getting out of the mail, the 
off-wheel horse attracted our attention, and upon going near to examine it 
with more care, we found the animal recognizing its former master, and 
testifying satisfaction by rubbing its head against our clothes, and making 
every moment a little stamp w ith the fore- feet, till the coachman asked if the 
horse was not an acquaintance. We remember a beautiful and most pow- 
erful charger belonging to a friend, then a captain in the 14th dragoons, 
bought by him in Ireland at a comparative low price, on account of an im- 
petuous viciousness, which had cost the life of one or two grooms: the 
captain was a kind of Centaur rider, not to be flung by the most violent 
efforts, and of a temper for gentleness that would effect a cure, if vice were 
curable: after some very dangerous combats with his horse, the animal 
was subdued, and it became so attached, that his master could walk any 
Where with him following like a dog, and even ladies mount him with per- 
fect safety. He rode him during several campaigns in Spain, and on one 
occasion where, i in action, horse ‘and rider came headlong to the ground, 
the animal making an effort to spring up, placed his fore- -foot on the cap- 
tain’s breast, but immediately withdrawing it, rose without hurting him, or 
moving, until he was remounted. When we saw him he was already old, 
but his gentleness remained perfectly unaltered; yet his powers were such, 
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that we witnessed his leaping across a hollow road trom bank to bank, a 
cartway being beneath, and leaping back without apparent effort.” 


One passage of an historical character, and carrying us back to a 
remote period in British history, will afford some variety of matter, 
after the preceding extracts, and also some notion of the researches 
of the Colonel :— 


‘In Britain, we have already — out the gradual importations in 
the time of the Romans and during the Saxon invasions, although the last 
mentioned cannot have been considerable, if, according to the venerable 
Bede, the insular Saxons did not begin to ride much before the year 630. 
Athelstan is the first on record who, i in 930, received German running- 
horses as a present from abroad, and therefore had more particular oppor- 
tunity of improving the English stock by the infusion of select foreign 
blood: these presents came from Hugh the Great, when he solicited the 
Saxon king’s sister in marriage ; and he seems to have bestowed some 
attention on the subject, since he issued a decree prohibiting the exporta- 
tion of horses without his licence ; and the order proves that his steeds 
were already sufficiently valuable to incur the risk and expense of shipping 
them for the continental fairs. In a document of the year 1000, we find 
the relative value of horses in this kingdom, directing, if a horse was 
destroyed or negligently lost, the compensation to be demanded was thirty 
shillings ; a mare or colt, twenty shillings; a mule or young ass, twelve 
shillings ; an ox, thirty pence; a cow, twenty-four pence; a pig, eight 
pence ; and a man, one pound ! 

** In.the laws of Hyweldda, sovereign of Wales, dated a few years before 
this period, a foal not fourteen days old is valued, four pence; at one year 
and a day, forty-eight pence ; and at three years, sixty pence: this refers 
evidently to the native horses, for there it is ordered to tame them with 
the bridle and rear them as palfreys or serving-horses, but the war-horse 1s 
not mentioned. When completely broken in, the value rose to one hun- 
dred and twenty pence, but if left wild or an unbroken mare, was worth 
only sixty pence. 

‘* The trinal system of the ancient Celtic nations, it is perceived, still con- 
tinued in use at that time, and may be traced in the laws regarding horses ; 
for to obviate the frauds of dealers, the following singular regulations were 
in force: the purchaser was entitled to time, in order to ascertain whether 
the horse was free from three diseases. ‘Three nights’ possession to deter- 
mine whether he was not subject to the staggers; three months to prove 
the soundness of his lungs, and one year to remove all apprehension of 
glanders. For every blemish discovered after purchase, the dealer was 
liable to a deduction of one-third of the money, excepting in obvious cases, 
such as, where the ears or tail were defective. Compensations were like- 
wise granted in cases of injuries done to hired horses; all showing a 
humanity of principle, emanating from the Celtic source, notwithstanding 
that prince had repeatedly visited Rome for the purpose of rendering his 
code more perfect. We find, even among the enactments that ‘ whoever 
shall borrow a horse and rub off the hair, so as to gall his back, shall pay 
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four pence ; if the skin be forced into the flesh, eight pence ; if the flesh 
he forced to the bone, sixteen pence.’ 

‘ Until the latter part of the tenth century, neither the Anglo-Saxons nor 
the Welsh employed horses in the plough ; but about that period, some 
innovation of the kind must have occurred, since a Welsh law prohibits 
the farmer to plough with horses, mares, or cows, oxen alone being lawful. 
On a part of the border of the so-called Bayeux tapestry, representing the 
landing of William the Conqueror and the battle of Hastings, A. D. 1066, 

piece of needlework ascribed to the dexierity of Saxon embroiderers, 
there is a representation of a man driving a horse attached to a harrow ; 
which is the earliest instance we have of horses used in field labour. 

“ With the Norman conquest, effected by adventurers from every coun- 
try in the west of Europe, a marked improvement took place in the breed 
of horses ; the martial barons and their followers had brought with them a 
ereat force of cavalry, and they were sensible that it was owing to superi- 
ority in horse the victory had been obtained. It was then the effect of the 
Spanish breeds extended to England ; William himself rode, in battle, a 
favourite charger of that race ; and among the installed nobles, Roger de 
Boulogne, Earl of Shrewsbury, established the race of Spain on his newly 
acquired estates at Povisland. In the year 1121, during the reign of 
Henry I., the first Arabian horse on record was introduced ; about the 
time Alexander I., King of Scotland, presented another to the church of 
St. Andrews: both of these were most likely real Barbs from Morocco, and 
were acquired by means of the Jew de: ers. Our Norman princes were, 
however, not only attentive to improve their studs in England, but perhaps 
still more so on the continent; for, it is at this period that both the bay 
and the grey races of Norman hounes were formed, which continue still to 
be the best in France. At the battle of Hastings the horses were‘not yet 
barbed, nor the knights completely covered in armour, and their lances 
were still sufficiently light to be cast like darts; but during the reign of 
Henry II., we think, from the increased number of § great horses,’ both 
horse and man were protected by mail or other defensive armour ; the 
helmets closed with visors, and the lance became ponderous, and could 
only be used couched. In this reign circa 1170, Fitz Stephen the 
monk, in his description of London, mentions trotting horses, brest ? 
horses, and running horses, and relates with animation the races that 
took place in Smithfield, whither merchants and_ strangers resorted, 
and which was then, it is evident, a great mart for foreign as well as 
native horses. Then was the era of the crusades: thousands of the 
best horses went with their riders to perish in Palestine, and those 
champions of the Cross that survived to return, were always in such 
distress, that they could not, if they would, bring oriental steeds back to 
their homes, Richard I., in the various metric: al poems concerning his 
expedition, is mentioned riding a Gascon bay, a Cypriot roan, and several 
Arabians.” 


Among the monarchs who paid much attention to horses, John 
and the Bighth Henry were distinguished. ‘The regulations of the 
latter, however , which were made. for ostentation, are said to have 
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effected little improvement, at the same time greatly diminishing 
the number of horses. ‘Those of our readers who desire to make 
themselves particularly acquainted with the merits of British breeds, 
at this day, will receive the necessary information in otlier parts of 
the volume. From what we have quoted it will be perceived that 
the addition to the library, which the Colonel has on this occasion 
contributed, fully sustains the character of the serial publication, 
and is even calculated to extend its fame. 





Art. XI.—1. A Winter in the Azores, and a Summer at the Baths of the 
I'urnas. By Joseru Boutvar, M. D., and Henry Buttar, of Lincoln’s 
Inn. 2 vols. London: Van Voorst. 


Madeira Illustrated. By ANDREW Picken. With a description of the 
Island; edited by Dr. J. Macaunay. London: Day and Haghe. 


NEITHER of these works, which, on account of some things in com. 
mon between them and their themes, we have clubbed together, 
calls for many observations. Concerning the Azores, we do not find 
much that is new, excepting what relates to some of the changes 
introduced by Don Pedro’s reforms, and some slight advances as to 
the comforts or accommodations of life. The Bullars, too, have 
rather a wire-drawing habit as journalists; or perhaps, we should 
more properly characterize them as observers of everything; their 
good temper and constant desire to be pleased’ investing trifling 
matters with interest to them, and which they do not fail to impart 
to the reader. Such is the effect of good faith and unaffected feel- 
ing. Ina word, they have written two agreeable volumes, chiefly 
because they are in possession of agreeable minds and temperament. 
The matter is slight, but not wearisome: the pictorial illustrations 
admirably help out with the more characteristic parts of the nar- 
rative. 

Let us now land with the journalists at Ponta Delgada, in St. 
Michael’s; this being the chief town of the island of oranges. It 
is said to contain about twenty thousand inhabitants. The : appear- 
ance of the place, which is not particularly inviting at first sight, 1s 
described: the shops, the signs put up by tradesmen, the streets, 
with the primitive vehicles, pigs, donkeys, &c., all obtain distinct 
notice, or minute decription. We are told that there are eight 
thousand asses in St. Michael's, showing that this sluggish animal 
is highly serviceable in the island. An: amusing engraving of a man 
steadying a laden long-eared one, going down hill, by pulling back, 
or holding tight the animal's tail, is among the illustrations. 

One of the most singular objects that meet a stranger's eye 1n 
the streets of Ponta Delgada, is the cap worn by the peasants. — Its 
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dimensions and construction are extremely fantastic. At the same 
time, there is much variety in this article of dress, although all, as 
pictured, are remarkable; for it differs according to the taste or the 
locality of the wearers, as to colour, shape, and size. We may 
here observe, that, according to the Messrs. Bullar, there is a strik- 
ing diversity, not only in the costume, but in the features and phy- 
siognomy of the natives of the different Azorean islands. 

We shall not accompany our authors to the Baths, nor to any of 
the other islands of the group, visited during the summer mentioned 
by the tourists. We abide where we have already landed, and 
shall now quote one or two passages; going some way into the 
country, where old fashions still prevail, and where we gather a 
notion of the land of oranges. ‘Take a peep of a garden and of the 
fruit-gatherers :— 


‘In one part scores of children were scattered among the branches, 
vathering fruit into small baskets, hallooing, laughing, practically joking, 
and finally emptying their gatherings into the larger baskets underneath 
the trees, which, when filled, were slowly borne away to the packing-place, 
and bowled out upon the great heap. Many large orange-trees on the 
steep sides of the glen lay on the ground uprooted, either from their load 
of fruit, the high winds, or the weight of the boys ; ; four, five, and even 
six of whom will climb the branches at the same time ; and as the soil is 
very light, and the roots are superficial, (and the fall of a tree, perhaps, 
not unamusing,) down the trees come. They are allowed to lie where they 
fall; and those which had evidently fallen many years ago were still alive, 
and bearing good crops.” 


Another scene characteristic of the island’s luxurious produce,— 


‘“‘ Suddenly we came upon merry groups of men and boys, all busily en- 
gaged in packing oranges, in a square and open plot of ground. They 
were gathered round a goodly pile of the fresh fruit, sitting on heaps of 
the dry calyx-leaves of the Indian corn, in which each orange is wrapped 
before it is placed in the boxes. Near these circles of laughing Azoreans, 
who sat at their work and kept up a continual cross-fire of rapid repartee 
as they quickly filled the orange cases, were a party of children, whose 
business it was to prepare the husks for the men, who used them in 
packing.” 


The dry leaves being heaped together near the packers, the 
operation begins :— 


“A child handed to a workman, who squatted by the heap of fruit, a 
prepared husk ; this was rapidly snatched from the child, wrapped round 
the orange by an intermediate workman, passed by the feeder to the next, 
who, (sitting with the chest between his legs,) placed it in the orange-box 
with amazing rapidity, took a second and a third and a fourth as fast as 
his hands could move, and the feeders could supply him, until at length the 
chest was filled to overflowing, and was ready to be nailed up. Two men 
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then handed it to the carpenter, who bent over the orange-chest several 
thin boards, secured them with a willow batid, pressed it with his naked 
foot as he sawed off the ragged ends of the boards, and finally despatched 
it to the ass, which stood ready for lading. ‘Two chests were slung across 
his back, by means of cords crossed in a figure of eight, both were well 
secured by straps under his belly, the driver took his goad, pricked his 
beast, and uttering the never-ending cry ‘ Sackaaio,’ trudged off to the 
town. Now and then the top of a basket, full of the golden fruit, came 
in sight, carried on the broad shoulders of some strong fellow, who, after 
toiling up one of the steep paths leading from the ravine to the enclosure, 
shot out upon the ground the whole contents of his basket, with as little 
concern as a coalheaver does his coals.” 


Take now an Azorean Christmas day, the weather being as fine 
as that of our midsummer. We are at Villa Franca :— 


**' The appearance of the town is like that of an English village on Sun- 
day. Every one,—man, woman, and child,—is cleanly, neatly, or even 
gaily dressed ; no work is going on, no asses are to be seen, even the pigs 
have assumed an indolent holiday expression, and everything indicates a 
complete cessation from all working-day occupations. The rooms of the 
poor are dressed out with boughs of evergreens, and some are strewed 
with rushes. In the afternoon, in most of the cottages of the poor, the 
women, girls, and little children sat cross-legged on the floor, their glossy 
black hair ne: itly arranged, shining with oil, ‘and oftened fastened with high 
tortoise-shell combs. Some were sitting at the door-step in the sun. The 
balconies of the houses were occupied by women, who leaned over them 
and looked at the passers-by. They are fond of bright coloured shawls, 
with a preference for deep yellow or crimson; and these suit well their 
black eyes, hair, and dark complexions. The men lounged and chatted in 
the streets, or vigorously gesticulated in groups round the wine-shops ; 
while their boys were in herds at play. The women are particularly gay 
about the feet. One wore a tawny pair of high shoes, with bright orange 
tassels; others white leather resembling kid ; others what had the appear- 
ance at least of white satin; and one careful damsel, whom we accidentally 
interrupted in the outskirts of the town, was engaged in taking off and 
rolling up her smart shoes and open stockings, before setting forth bare- 
footed on her way home. She looked very much ashamed of herself, poor 
soul! In the evening we wandered out and paid Thomazia’s cottage a 
visit. She and her children and grandchildren were sitting up in all the 
enjoyment of their festival. In one corner of the room was the bed, 
which, in every cottage and on all occasions, is perfectly clean and neat, 
but to-day it was decorated with a finely worked muslin valance, and a 
handsome coverlid of white quilted materials, on which were strewed a few 
flowers. The floor was spread with fresh rushes, the walls and ceiling 
were covered with green branches of the Faya; and in the midst of this 
bower, just suflicie utly lighted by a small crucifix-lamp to make a_ picture 
of the cottage interior, lay and lounged the family of the Bichos. There 
was Antonio stretched on the rushes i in his hairy strength, sound asleep. 
Thomazia squatted in Moorish fashion with her elbows on her knees ; one 
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i her children with his head upon her lap, lay in motionless sleep: a girl 
ina bright red petticoat, laughing to her baby, and quizzing the foreigners 
to her black-eyed sister who sat beside her, leaned upon the bed; her 
husband with short mustachios and olive brown complexion, rubbed his 
cat, and smiled at the notice taken of the cottage; and the youngest and 
brownest grandchild stood on the clothes-chest in a small white shirt, 
wondering at us with childlike simplicity. All were merry, and all were 
more or less cheered with wine.” 


The observances and the festivities of the Carnival might furnish 
us with several pictures that have life and character in them; the 
painting being done in a quiet tone, for our journalists deal not in 
high colourings, having an eye to truth, and the prudence to convey 
with fidelity what they witnessed and felt. But we shall close 
their volumes after getting a sight of a funeral scene :— 


“lhe ceremony partook of the same careless unconcern which charac- 
terized the procession the other day. The same unlettered priests offici- 
ated, and the same kind of lookers-on attended. The priests, who stood 
in rows on each side of the body, twanged out their parts like so many 
‘frozen-out gardeners’ in the streets of London. One of them held a 
large gilded crucifix, and his attention was completely divided between 
disposing it in such a way as might least incommode himself, and protect- 
ing two lanky tapers, that guttered by his side from the draughts which 
caused them to flare. Another, who in figure, carriage, dress, and face, 


resembled a dropsical Portuguese woman, after he had finished his part of 


the chant, took snuff, and hastily blew his nose, that he might be in time 
for the next stave. Next to him was a lean old man, ‘ gaping liking a de- 
funct oyster,’ whose thin cheeks, long-hooked nose, and hollow eyes, re- 
minded me strongly of the skulls of some birds. This old gentleman 
took the service very easy,——just as old stagers at public dinners do the 
cheers,—by merely opening his mouth into the shape it would have 
assumed had he imitated his next neighbour.” 


And the Sexton— 


‘* And the sexton was as sextons have been since Shakspeare’s time, 

and will be henceforward, a merry fellow that had ‘ no feeling of his busi- 
> y . 

ness. When the corpse was lowered into the grave by the bearers, he 
jumped down on it, tucking it up and arranging the grave clothes, as if he 
had been putting it to bed, and then, with a final squeeze to the arms, 
sprang out of the hole, shovelled a few light spadefuls on the body in an 
impatient way, handed his tool to the bystanders, (each of whom threw 


earth into the grave,) and, when they were satisfied, began the business of 


ramming down and filling up.” 


The holy orders in St. Michael’s are any thing but what their 
profession would indicate. ‘The volumes which from time to time 
have passed through our hands, having the Azores for their subject, 
left upon our minds a lasting idea of the ignorance and the licen- 
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tiousness of the nuns and monks; nor do the Messrs. Bullar con- 
vey a more favourable impression. We suppose that the strippings 
and demolition, to which these religious orders were subjected by 
Don Pedro, has produced poverty without contrition or amendment. 
Their ignorance and indolence could hardly admit of increase. 

Andrew Picken, whose name is attached to ‘ Madeira Illustrated,” 
is the son of an author of considerable reputation in the realms of 
modern romance ; and having visited and studied the magnificent 
scenery of the island of health, has sketched a series of the more 
characteristic localities, (now lithographed), with masterly power. 
These pictorial views, which present the excellences which a poetic 
temperament and an eye that can drink in nature with delight can 
alone produce, when wedded to a pencil, bold, free, and delicate, are 
combined with a quantity of letter-press of a descriptive nature ; 
the whole forming a very superior guide-book, and also a volume 
for the closet, or rather for the drawing-room, considering its ele- 
gance of shape, and component parts. The editor has lent a 
welcome hand to its contents; the medical points of the salubrious 
island, obtaining amongst cther practical matters, his notice. There 
is also an introductory historical sketch, and a map, which enhance 
the value of the work. 

While Mr. Picken’s illustrations are manifestly truthful, yet aided 
by all the artistic skill necessary for the effective disposal of light 
and shadow, for fixing on outlines, introducing distances, and the 
treatment of the earth and sky, Dr. Macaulay’s descriptions appear 
to be faithful, and the result of intimate knowledge, although glow- 
ing and highly enthusiastic, as if the tone of his feelings had been 
bred in tropical regions. It is well, that since we are precluded 
from presenting specimens of the artist’s delineations, we can avail 
ourselves of those of the Doctor, whose pen embraces a far greater 
number of topics and scenes, than the pencil can do in eight or nine 
pictures; although the latter produce a vivid impression of the 
beautiful and the stupendous, according to the main characteristics, 
and the several varieties, still it is only of a very limited portion of 
the editor’s contributions that we can make use; for while he 
charms us with his sketches of the capital, Funchal, and its more 
immediate splendid or picturesque scenery, he almost thrills the 
imagination with the grandeur of the mountains, the forests, the 
pinnacled rocks that kiss the sky, and are like to what may be 
deemed the gateways of the thunder, in the almost untrodden 
regions of the island, but which he skirted or penetrated. We must 
alight with him only here and there; and first, at the city, Funchal, 
which sketches along and fences a bay, that is thus far more lovelily 
and grandly overlooked :—- 

‘The bay is surrounded by an amphitheatre of mountains, which rise 
nearly 4000 feet behind the city; the higher regions clothed in parts with 
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forests of pine and other European trees, while the lower slopes are ter- 
raced into vineyards and garden ground. Deep-cleft ravines here and 
there intersect these mountains, their sides starting up into bold overhang- 
ing precipices ; while, in their gloomy depths, mountain streams, descend- 
ing from the centre of the island, find an outlet through the town to the 
sea. After rains, these streams roll with tremendous force down the steep 
descent; but in passing through the town, they are now prevented from 
doing mischief, by being made to flow in channels built with walls of the 
strongest masonry. The hill sides are studded with beautiful quintas or 
villas, these, with the white pillars on which the trellis-work of the vine- 
vards is supported, smile brightly out from amidst the luxuriant verdure 
by which they are surrounded.” 


Similar mountain streams to those mentioned, rush to all parts of 
the coast around the island; and which, now that man’s ingenuity 
has been directed to their control and guidance, are made, instead 
of devastating in their swollen seasons the dwelling-places and 
fields of the inhabitants, to minister abundantly to their well-being, 
by irrigating the cultured land; aqueducts traversing the country 
far and wide. For the benefit of our geological friends, we quote a 
passage concerning the ravines :— 


“Nothing,” we are told, ‘“‘can more speakingly tell of the countless ages 
the torrents must have continued their unnoticed course, than the great 
depth and time-worn appearance of these chasms. In the interior of the 
island, their appearance is that of a deep-trenched gloomy gorge, with a 
small torrent leaping from the frowning rocks into the abyss; but nearer 
the sea the ravines assume a milder character,—the mountains ‘ smooth 
their wrinkled front,’ and the torrent finding comparative level, flows gen- 
tly among round grey stones, until led off by a hundred small branches 
for the various purposes of irrigation.” 


When describing the landing at Funchal, an opportunity occurs 
for observations upon the appearance, the manners, and the customs 
of the people, all which are sufficiently novel to an Englishman to 
be interesting. Having passed through the motley and exciting 
crowds of boatmen, boats, and bestials, with the signs and symbols 
of traffic, the stranger finds himself at a custom-house, where he 
meets with politeness and attention. He then passes the Portu- 
guese sentry at the gate, and is in the streets of the city. And 
now— 


“The strange costume of the natives,—the narrow streets, paved with 
small round stenes from the beach, the absence of all wheeled carriages, 
the sledges drawn by oxen in which goods are conveyed, the small num- 
ber of shops, the absence of windows in most of these, the goods being 
ranged at the wide door-way, the peculiar aspect of the houses, the ground 
floor of which, being laid out in store-rooms, has the windows iron barred 
and without glass, while a balcony projects from the second floor, a pass- 
ing palanquin or hammock, the burroqueros or horse-bays, with their 
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island ponies for hire, palm-trees, and bananas, and other strange trees 
appearing over the garden walls of the houses, the black caps and gowns 
of the clergy, the white jackets, straw hats, and white boots of the mer- 
chants, the sonorous jingling of the bells of the oxen-carts, and the horrid 
cry of the drivers ; these and many other novel sights and sounds amuse 
and occupy the traveller as he walks from the Custom-house to his des- 
tined place of habitation.” 


We observe that the estimated number of resident English is 
300; while probably, near to 200 resort for the winter annually, of 
late years, to the island, for the benefit of health. 

Let us hear what are the best opportunities for enjoyment which 
astranger can command while a resident in funchal. ‘These are 
said to be the excursions into the adjacent country, of which we 
have already quoted a sketch. Indeed these excursions are said to 
be the most intensely agreeable, and the least likely to be for- 
gotten. 


‘In every direction, and at every distance, are the most delightful scenes 
for such expeditions. In addition to the surpassing grandeur and beauty 
of the scenery, the pleasure is heightened by the brilliancy of the atmo. 
sphere and the constancy of the climate. Any interruption from the vicis- 
situdes of the weather is here scarcely to be considered, and the appointed 
time may be looked forward to with little chance of disappointment. 
Besides those who travel in hammocks, frequently these parties are com- 
posed of from twenty to thirty equestrians, accompanied by an equal num- 
ber of burroqueros, who bear the baskets of provisions and other requisites, 
if the excursion be a long one. Those whose ideas of ‘a picnic’ are asso- 
ciated with boats on the water, or crowded carriages rolling along a high- 
road to the scene of action, with all the commonplace accompaniments 
generally attending a country excursion in England, and where sudden 
change of weather, and discomfort and disappointment of all sorts, are 
apt to mar the prospect or the enjoyment of such parties, can form no con- 
ception of the delights of ‘a Madeira picnic.’ In the first place, the scenery 
is probably the first in sublimity, and perhaps in beauty too, in all the 
world. Then the climate is proverbially and verily the finest on the earth. 
There are of course seasons of comparative good and bad weather, but the 
times of each recur with great regularity. During the fine seasons, Nature 
is almost always wreathed in smiles, and gorgeousness is her every-day 


* Bi 
apparel. 


No period of the year brings gloom or unavoidable excess of 
temperature here :— 


** Nor is the pleasure arising from the vicissitude of the seasons absent. 
Merely by ascending the mountains the utmost variety of temperature can 
be experienced, and in a few hours one can ascend from summer, through 
spring or autumn, to sternest winter, on the snow-capped summits of the 
mountains. It is to the eye that in our own climate the vicissitudes of 
the seasons bring most delight : for who, in respect to spring for instance, 
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would not prefer to witness the bursting forth of fresh verdure, and all the 
delightful changes by which the wakening earth starts into new life and 
oladness, without the luxury being checked by the chilling sensations 
and all the ungenial accompaniments of that season in Enel: ind ? Here, 
however, those who choose not to vo out of their sheltered retreat on the 
shores of the Bay of Funchal, may ‘look up from unfading tropical vegeta- 
tion, and from a climate of most genial warmth, and behold the shooting 
of new foliage, the renovation of verdure, and all the appearances of spring, 
upon the heights above the city. And so, in the declining months of the 
year, while on the coast the summer foliage is yet unaltered, and the influ- 
ence of the sun little diminished, the upper parts of the landscape present 
the variegated tints and the fading foliage of autumn. In no other part of 
the earth is there made so near an approach to that fancied perfection of 
climate which poets love to delineate. All the gorgeous descriptions given 
by the ancients of the Isles of the Blessed seem here hardly exaggerated ; 
and ‘ Hesperian fables if true, are true here only.’ ” 


All nature, the most satisfymg and charming of the elements, 
appear here to meet for the enjoyment of man :— 


“There is a freshness and balminess in the air of the island which render 
the mere act of breathing a source of pleasure unnoticed in less happy 
climes. On the very hottest days the ocean-born breezes prevent anything 
like sultriness or oppression from being experienced. ‘The air is such as 
to give a springing buoyancy to the frame, and a luxurious flow to the 
spirits ; you feel as if it were charged with nitrous oxide, the laughing gas 
of the chemist. For the feeble invalid the air on the high erounds i is too 
strong, too exciting; but for those who can stand the exercise and _ bear 
the exposure safely, ‘nothing could be conceived more intensely pleasant 
than riding amidst such scenery, under such a sky, and in such a climate. 
It is a picturesque and stirring spectacle almost to witness a large caval- 
cade, with the light dresses of the riders, and the strange costume of the 
train of native attendants,—now clattering with merry tramp over the 
resounding paved roads,—now winding slowly i in line along some steep 
and narrow path among the mountains,—now careering at full charge over 
the upland heaths and serras. All this is but the physic: il part “of. the 
pleasure of these expeditions. Add the various elements of mental joy- 
ousness felt by such a party, elements which fancy will suggest better than 
any description, and then will be formed a faint idea of the pleasures of 
picnics in Madeira.” 


The nature of the country forbids the use of carriages when 
Visiting its finest scenery ; so that you must, if not sturdy pedes- 
trians, “have recourse to the sure-footed ponies, to palanquins, or to 
hammocks :— 


“The palanguin in Madeira is a sort of settée, suspended from a long 
pole borne by two men; the cushioning, curtaining, and other appendages 
of the carriage admit of much variety of taste and fancy. The hammock 
is formed of net- work, slung on a similar pole, supported likewise on the 
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shoulders of two men. Lying along on one’s back at full length in one of 
these yielding aerostatic couches, with the feet comfortably covered, and 
the head well raised with cushions,—a curtain spread over the pole above 
the head to shelter from the direct rays of the sun,—in this attitude read- 
ing the latest magazine from England, or playing the machettinho, or 
conversing with the occupant of some accompanying hammocks, or 
revelling in the prospect of the glorious landscape around,—this is the 
very ne plus ultra of luxury and enjoyment in locomotion.” 


The bearers, three to each palanquin or hammock, are hardy, 
intelligent, good-natured, and humorous fellows ; and the stranger 
ean hardly forbear Joining in their merriment, although he may not 
understand what they are joking about, or although it may be about 
himself. We shall leave off with an outline of the scenery and 
characteristics of the northern part of the island, as contrasted with 
the southern, or that in which the delightful excursions already 
described are made in the district surrounding the capital. Surely 
the testimony of travellers must be just, when they say of Madeira, 
‘** that no country in the world can boast of combinations of natural 
objects so picturesque and impressive ;” we may add—so clustered 
within comparatively limited bounds. Now for the outline :— 


** We are now upon the very shore of the Northern Atlantic. Already 
many points of difference have been observed by us between the two sides 
of the island. Instead of the land descending by gradual slopes, as it does 
on the south coast, the mountain ridges s here | retain a great elevation, till 
they terminate in a line of lofty sea-cliffs all along the northern shore. 
The vegetation, too, is different ; the cactus and banana, and other tropical 
plants, are scarce, but there abound the hardier trees and plants of a higher 
latitude. The whole aspect uf the land has aruder and grander character. 
The sea, too, has here a corresponding sublimity of appearance. From the 
spot where we now stand, under the gigantic cliffs of St. Vincente, the 
majestic roll of the breakers affords a spectacle which quite obliterates any 
former notions of the grandeur of the ocean ; wave after wave, in regular suc- 
cession, removing in long and lofty lines tow ards the coast ; curling over 
with such a precision and cleanness that the spray, when the wave breaks, 
runs off the edge to the right and left, like a well-performed feu-de-joie 
from a long line of infantry ; ; the sun shining into the breast of the wave, 
forming a lovely Iris in its spray; and the foam, which boils and _ hisses 
on the shingle near our feet, forming a broad fringe of the most dazzling 
whiteness to the blue mantle of waters that invests the deep. We proceed 
eastward along the shore between the cliffs and the sea, there being a 
narrow tract of soil, in some places cultivated, between the rocks and the 
beach. Every step discloses new scenes of striking grandeur. All along 
the coast the cliffs are of great height, and extremely rugged and _preci- 
pitous. Here and there they are cleft down to the level of the sea by 
ravines, in which mountain torrents find a channel. The sides and sum- 
mits of the rocks are in most places covered with the dark foliage of the 
island trees. We see numbers of streams, fed by recent rain or by snow 
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on the mountains, precipitating themselves from the top of this line of 
cliffs, forming a series of most picturesque cascades. Several of these 
often occur within a short distance of each other, where the height of the 
fall is many hundred feet of perpendicular descent. In some places, where 
the summit of the cliffs overhangs considerably, we see the stream sweep- 
ing over; but becoming broken and scattered in its descent, it is gradually 
altogether dispersed in mist ; so that the dark volume of water seen at the top 
appears farther down in the form of a white cloud, borne by the wind along 
the face of the cliff. With such a scene of wild magnificence on the one 
hand, and on the other the waves of the loud-sounding Atlantic, here ever 
troubled and boisterous, breaking in immense surges on the rocky shore, 
we feel the majestic and solemn grandeur of the place to be far above all 
that poetry ever painted or fancy conceived of the sublimity of Nature’s 
scenery.” 





Art. XI.—The Percy Society’s Publications. 


sIsnoOp Percy’s “ Reliques of Karly English Poetry,” published in 
1765, produced such a change in the ballad style of some of our 
most distinguished poets, and in national taste, that his name has 
been happily chosen by the Society, several of whose publications 
are before us, to indicate its charact.: and purposes. It was insti- 
tuted somewhat more than twelve “months ago, and has already 
issued a considerable nuynber of old and rare ballads, and also more 
ambitious works in early English verse, as well as illustrative of our 
national literature and manners several centuries ago. Of course, 
it requires antiquarian enthusiasm and acquirements to ferret out 
these forgotten remains, frequently consisting merely of a broadside ; 
nor among the members of the Society does there appear to be any 
deficiency of zeal and learning for the ends intended. 

The publication which we shall first notice is, ‘‘ Old Ballads, from 
early printed copies of the utmost rarity; now for the first time 
collected.””> These consist of 2 number of broadsides of the age of 
Mlizabeth, and are edited by Mr. J. P. Collier. Antiquity and 
the intimations of the period which gave them birth, it will readily 
be believed, are the most remarkable features they possess. Some 
of the pieces, however, have a poetic unction, and smack of unso- 
phisticated nature. Others are quaintly humorous, or tell a touch- 
ing tale; and yet several of the authors present names entirely 
strange to the living world. We shall only quote, from this 
contribution, five or six verses at the beginning of ‘ An excellent 
discourse of a breeding larke :” 





‘* A Larke sometimes did breed 
Within a field of corne, 
And had increase when as the grayne 
Was redy to be shorne. 
von. I. (1841.) No. rin. 2 
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Shee, wary of the tyme 
And carefull for her nest, 
Debated wisely with her selfe 
What thynge to doo were best. 
For to abyde the rage 
Of cruel reaper’s hande, 
Shee knew it was too perillous 
With safetie for to stande. 
And to dislodge her broode, 
Unable yet to fly, 
(Not knowing whither to remove) 
Great harmes might hap thereby. 
Therefore she ment to staye 
Tyll force constrayned to fleete, 
And in the whyle for to provoyde 
Some other place as meete. 
The better to provyde 
The purpose for her mynde, 
She would forthwith go seeke abroad, 
And leave her yong behind.” 


The next publication we have to say a word about is, ‘*‘ A Col- 
lection of Songs and Ballads relative to the London ’Prentices and 
Trades, &c., during the 14th, 15th, and 16th centuries; with Notes 
and Illustrations by Charles Mackay.” Fair London town is the 
great theatre of these ballads ; and, from the satirical information 
conveyed in not a few of them, we should say that there was a mar- 
vellous similarity in the habits of the trades and callings at the 
times mentioned, to those of the existing or recent generations. 
Not only had the various Companies each their song to celebrate 
their superiority over all the others, but such tradesmen as black- 
smiths and brewers proclaimed their rival merits in verse. The 
former of these two exults in astrain of which the following stanzas 
are a sample :— 


‘* Of all the trades that ever I see, 
There’s none to a Blacksmith compared may be, 
With so many several tools works he, 
That nobody can deny. 


The fairest goddess in the skies 

To marry with Vulcan did advise, 

And he was a blacksmith grave and wise, 
Which nobody can deny.” 


But what doth the brewer retort 2 We must be satisfied with the 
shortest possible specimen :— 


‘* There’s many a clinching verse is made 
In honour of the blacksmith’s trade, 
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But more of the Brewer may be said, 
Which nobody can deny.” 


Even the “‘ poorest sort” had their boastings :— 


** Who liveth so merry and maketh such sport, 
As those that be of the poorest sort ? 
The poorest sort, where oever they be, 
They gather together by one, two, and three.” 


We are, by some of this collection, and also by Mr. Mackay’s 
notes and gatherings, brought, as it were, into the living presence 
of Whittington. Of this renowned and noble citizen, the informa- 
tion which we copy from Grafton is characteristic :— 


“Tn a codicil to his will, he commanded his executors, as they should 
one day answer before God, to look diligently over the list of persons in- 
debted to him, and if they found any who was not clearly possessed of 
three times as much as would fully satisfy all the claim, they were freely 
to forgive it. He also added, that no man whatever should be imprisoned 
for any debt due to his estate. ‘ Look upon this, ye aldermen,’ says the 
historian emphatically, ‘for it is a glorious glass.’ ”’ 


It is no less; but how slow or shy is the look of our merchants 
and legislators towards it! 

It is worthy of notice that John Ball, a priest who was beheaded 
for his share in Wat ‘Tyler’s rising, and the author of the notable 
democratic couplet 


‘* When Adam delved and Eve span, 
Who was then the gentleman ?” 


indited the first songs in the collection. Another circumstance, 
interesting beyond the value of an “ old song,” is a ballad named 
“The Life and Death of the two Ladies of Finsbury, that gave 
Moorfields to the City, for the Maidens of London to dry Cloaths:”— 


‘¢ And likewise when those maidens died, 
They gave those pleasant fields 
Unto our London citizens, 
Which they most bravely build. 
And now are made most pleasant walks, 
That great contentment yield 
To maidens of London so fair! 


Where lovingly both man and wife 
May take the evening air, 

And London dames to dry their cloaths 
May hither still repair ; 

For that intent most freely given, 
By these two damsels fair, 

Unto the maidens of London for ever !” 


iO 
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We are tempted to present to our readers one or two extracts of 
greater length. Take first some verses from “ Michaelmas Term :”— 


‘** The tapsters, ostlers, and chamberlains all, 

Chiefly about Holborn, Fleet Street, and the Strand, 
Since Trinity term had takings but small, 

Which caus’d many of them to run behind hand ; 
But now they are jovial, and take heart a grace, 

And both nimble gestures and speeches they learn ; 
Their gains now come tumbling in a great pace,— 

Long time they have wished for Michaclmas Term. 


Some atturnies, and some that solicite law cases, 
That at the vacation in the country plods, 
They, like to King Janus, can use double faces, 
And bribe to set neighbour with neighbour at odds : 
Now hither they come, with their bags full of law, 
But the profits they all to themselves do confirm ; 
Although it be but for a trusse of rye straw, 
The case must be try’d at Michaelmas Term. 


The rambling clerks, that for lodging and dyet 
Have run on the tickets with vitlers and cooks, 
Beside now an then for some overplus royot 
Some of them have pawn’d their gowns and their books. 
O now they are frolic, and sing care away, 
For country clients about them do swarm ; 
Now all their old scores they’ll be able to pay,— 
Their hands are so busy in Michaelmas ‘Term. 


The three-penny ordinaries are so full throng’d, 

That there you can scarce get one bit of meat ; 
Your countrymen proudly do scorn to be wrong’d, 

And yet their own bellies they basely will cheat. 
The lawyers’ hands are still itching for fees, 

Which makes the plain husbandman let out his farm, 
To come up to London to eat bread and cheese, 

While lawyers eat roast meat in Michaelmas Term. 


The dainty fine girls that keep shop in the Change, 
Against this quick season have been exercis’d, 

To furnish their coffers with fashions all strange,— 
The finest and rarest that can be devis’d ; 

They keep their old ditty,—sir, what is’t you lack ?— 
Which country people are greedy to learn : 

The husband must carry the wife some new knack, 
Or else he’s not welcome from Michaelmas Term.” 


The Ranting Rambler; or a Young Gentleman’s Frolick 
through the City “by Night, where he was taken by the Watch, and 
sent to the Counter because he would not acl, and next day 
brought before my Lord Mayor,” &c., which is “ to a pleasant new 
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tune called The Rant, Dal, derra, rara,” is amusing, with a touch 
of romance in the story :— 


‘“* T pray now attend to this ditty, 
A merry and frolicsome song, 
"Twas of a young spark through the city, 
By night he went ranting along. 
The Rant, Dal, derra, rara, &c. 


The constable happen’d to hear him, 
And call’d to his watch out of hand; 
They went forth and never did fear him, 
But presently bid him to stand. 
The Rant, &c. 


Come bring forth the lanthorn and candle, 
That straight we his person may seize ; 
I hope we have power to handle 
Such turbulent fellows as these. 
The Rant, &c. 
Sir, Come before Mr. Constable, 
There to be examined in course ; 
Nay, if you refuse it, we’re able 
To bring you before him by force. 
The Rant, &c. 


Friend, where have you been this late hour, 
Ne’er baffle, but now tell me true ; 
"Tis very well known I have power 
To punish such ranters as you. 
The Rant, &c. 
No person like him ever acted, 
His senses and reason is fled; 
I think that the fellow’s distracted ;— 
Why han’t you a tongue in your head ? 
The Rant, &c. 


I’m the King’s lieutenant, don’t flout me, 
My power all persons will own ; 
The watch are my nobles about me, 
This chair is a type of the throne. 
The Rant, &c. 
This touch of my office I'll lend him, 
My power o’er night he don’t mind, 
Therefore to the Counter I'll send him, 
Next morning a tongue he may find. 
The Rant, &e. 
The watchmen did straightways surround him, 
And him to the Counter they bring, 
And yet notwithstanding they found him, 
Resolved this ditty to sing. 
The Rant, &c. 
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Come open, turnkey of the prison, 
The ranter must with you remain, 

When sleep has restored his reason, 
Our master will call here again. 


The Rant, &c. 


The keeper, he said, worthy Squire, 
You seem like a person well bred ; 

Will you have a chamber and fire ? 
Or shall we provide you a bed? 


The Rant, &c. 


Come bring him a quart of canary, 
And pipes of tobacco also ; 

The gentleman seems to be merry, 
He’ll pay us before he doth go. 


The Rant, &c. 


The prisoners heard the oration, 
How he in his rant did proceed, 
And therefore without disputation 
They all came for garnish with speed. 
The Rant, &e. 


And straight they laid hold of his bever 
And told him he garnish should pay, 
The keeper he us’d his endeavour 
To pacifie them while next day. 
The Rant, &c. 
The constable that was offended 
Next day to the gaol did repair, 
And being with servants attended 
He brought him before the Lord Mayor. 
The Rant, &c. 


As I in my watchouse was sitting 
This fellow a racket did keep, 

A humour which was most unfitting, 
He waken’d men out of their sleep. 


The Rant, &c. 


Said I, where is your habitation ? 
I questioned this over and o’er, 
But he would give me no relation, 
But still he came ranting the more. 
The Rant, &c. 
My officers has he not rested ? 
In this you must satisfy me, 
They to my Lord Mayor straight protested 
No man had slept better than he. 


The Rant, &c. 
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Does such a strange humour attend you ? 
Will you by strange fancies be led ? 
Again to the Counter I'll send you 
To cure the strange noise in your head. 


The Rant, &c. 


Then straightways came in my lord’s daughter 
And bege'd that he might be set free. 

And said, Sir, I know that hereafter 
You'll find this a wager to be. 


The Rant, &c. 


He straightways did grant her desire, 
And to her request he agrees, 
And did the young gallant require 
To pay down his officers’ fees. 
The Rant, &c. 


To pay which the gallant was ready, 
Yet never a word did he say, 
But made a bow to the young lady, 
And then he went singing away. 
The Rant, &c. 


Come we now to another publication, “ The Early Naval Ballads 
of England, Collected and Edited by J. O. Halliwell.” The only 
observation we have to offer with regard to this collection is, that 
the spirit and manner of the oldest of them have been much imi- 
tated; even Dibdin seems to have been indebted to some of them 
in the composition of the best of his sea-songs. We quote one on 
Admiral Benbow that would stir our modern tars, and charm the 
ears of a certain commodore :— 


** Come all you sailors bold, 
Lend an ear, lend an ear; 
Come all you sailors bold, lend an ear : 
‘Tis of your admiral’s fame, 
Brave Benbow called by name, 
How he fought on the main, 
You shall hear, you shall hear. 


Brave Benbow he set sail 
For to fight, for to fight, 
Brave Benbow he set sail for to fight ; 
Brave Benbow he set sail, 
With a fine and pleasant gale, 
But his captains they turn‘d tail, 
In a fright, in a fright. 
Says Kirby unto Wade, 
1 will run, I will run, 
Says Kirby unto Wade I will run : 
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{ value not disgrace, 

Nor the losing of my place, 

My enemies I'll not face 
With a gun, with a gun, 


*Twas the Ruby and Noah’s Ark 
Fought the French, fought the French, 
“T'was the Ruby and Noah’s Ark fought the French ; 
And there was ten in all, 
Poor souls, they fought them all, 
They valued them not at all, 
Nor their noise, nor their noise. 


It was our admiral’s lot, 
With a chain-shot, with a chain-shot, 
{t was our admiral’s lot, with a chain-shot ; 
Our admiral lost his legs, 
And to his men he begs, 
Fight on, my brave boys, he says, 
"Tis my lot, ’tis my lot. 


While the surgeon dress’d his wounds, 
Thus he said, thus he said, 
While the surgeon dress’d his wounds, thus he said, 
Let my cradle now in haste, 
On the quarter deck be placed, 
That my enemies I may face 
"Till I’m dead, till I’m dead. 


And there bold Benbow lay 
Crying out, crying out, 

And there bold Benbow lay crying out : 
Let us tack once more, 
We'll drive them to their own shore, 
I value not half a score, 

Nor their noise, nor their noise.’’ 


‘The Historical Songs of Ireland, illustrative of the Revolution- 
ary Struggle between James II. and William II].; with Introduc- 
tion and Notes by T. Crofton Croker,” is a volume which, indepen- 
dent of the heart and the life that are in such songs as the * Battle 
of the Boyne Water,” and the “ Death of the Duke of Schomberg,” 
has been rendered rich and valuable by the editor’s national nla, 
and ample stores for elucidation. We hasten to one other — 
of a complexion different from the collections we have been noticing 
but, in its own way, exhibiting the simplicity and credulity of our 
ancestors with excellent effect, and yet being charged with exqui- 
site humour and drollery ; all calculated, howev er, to convey kindly 
and cleanly lessons, and a charming light-heartedness. The volume 
to which we now allude is called * Robin Goodfellow ;” the Intro- 
duction being “ by J. Payne Collier, Esq., for the Percy Socicty.” 
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We have never met with any version of Robin’s birth, boyhood, and 
heroism, that is equal to the history before us. ‘‘ The trickes” of 
some of the other fairies are not less good-natured and funny. ‘Take 
an account of some of the services of one of these canny folk—the 
fairy called ‘* Pinch :°— 


“‘Sometimes I find a slut sleeping in the chimney corner, when she 
should be washing of her dishes, or doing something else which she hath 
left undone: her I pinch about the armes, for not laying her armes to her 
labour. Some I find in their bed snorting and sleeping, and their houses 
lying as cleane as a nasty doggs kennell; in one corner bones, in another 
eg-shells, behind the doore a heap of dust, the dishes under feet, and 
the cat in the cubbord; all these sluttish trickes I doe reward with blue 
lezgges and blue armes. I find some slovens too, as well as sluts ; they pay 
for their beastlinesse too, as well as the women-kind; for if they uncase a 
sloven and not unty their points, I so pay their armes that they cannot 
sometime untye them, if they would. ‘Those that leave foule shooes, or 
voe into their beds with their stockings on, I use them as I did the former, 
and never leave them till they have left their beastlinesse. 


‘** But to the good I doe no harme, 
But cover them, and keep them warme : 
Sluts and slovens I doe pinch, 
And make them in their beds to winch. 
This is my practice, and my trade ; 
Many have I cleanly made.” 


But we must not overlook the parentage and birth of Robin, as 
related by a worthy hostess :— 


“Once upon atime a great while agoe, when men did eate more and 
drinke lesse,—then men were more honest, that knew no knavery then 
some now are, that confesse the knowledge and deny the practise—about 
that time (when so ere it was) there was wont to walke many harmlesse 
spirits called fayries, dancing in brave order in fayry rings on greene hills 
with sweete musicke (sometimes invisible) in divers shapes ; many mad 
prankes would they play, as pinching of sluts black and blue, and mis- 
placing things in ill-ordered houses : but lovingly would they use wenches 
that cleanly were, giving them silver and other pretty toyes, which they 
would leave for them, sometimes in their shooes, other times in their 
pockets, sometimes in bright basons and other cleane vessels. Amongst 
these fayries was there a hee fayrie: whether he was their king or no I 
know not; but surely he had great government and commaund in that 
country as you shall heare. This same hee fayry did love a proper young 
wench, for every night would he with other fayries come to the house, and 
there dance in her chamber; and oftentimes shee was forced to dance with 
him, and at his departure would hee leave her silver and jewels, to expresse 
his love unto her, At last this mayde was with childe, and being asked 
Who was the father of it, she answered a man that nightly came to visit her, 
but earely in the morning he would go his way, whither she knew not, he 
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went so suddainly. Many old women, that then had more wit than those 
that are now living and have lesse, sayd that a fayry had gotten her with 
childe : and they bid her be of good comfort, for the childe must needes 
be fortunate that had so noble a father as a fayry was, and should worke 
many strange wonders. To be short, her time grew on, and she was 
delivered of a man childe, who (it should seeme) so rejoyced his father’s 
heart, that every night his mother was supplied with necessary things that 
are befitting a woman in child-birth, so that in no meane manner neither ; 
for there had shee rich imbroidered cushions, stooles, carpits, coverlets, 
delicate linnen: then for the meate, she had capons, chickins, mutton, 
lambe, phesant, snite, woodcocke, partridge, quaile. ‘The gossips liked 
this fare so well, that she never wanted company: wine had shee of all 
sorts, as muskadine, sacke, malmsie, clarret, white and bastard: this 
pleased her neighbours well, so that few that came to see her, but they had 
home with them a medicine for the fleas. Sweet meates too had they in 
such aboundance that some of their teeth are rotten to this day; and for 
musicke shee wanted not, or any other thing she desired. All praysed 
this honest fayry for his care, and the childe for his beauty, and the mother 
for a happy woman. In briefe, christened hee was, at the which all this 
good cheare was doubled, which made most of the women so wise, that 
they forgot to make themselves unready, and so lay in their cloathes ; and 
none of them the next day could remember the child’s name, but the 
clarke, and hee may thanke his booke for it, or else it had been utterly 
lost. So much for the birth of little Robin.” 


In the course of time, Robin’s papa bestows upon him super- 
natural gifts, so as to take any shape he has a mind to; which 
affords him wonderful advantages among ordinary people, and even 
enables him to occupy a prominent place among the fairies ; for 
instance, in their dances, which are performed to his songs ; a num- 
ber of these characterizing the hero’s exploits and adventures. We 
close with one of them, which is trippingly composed, and altogether 
appropriate to the occasion :— 


** Round about, little ones, quick and nimble, 
In and out, wheele about, run, hop, or amble. 
Joyne your heads lovingly ; well done, musition ! 
Mirth keepeth man in health like a physition. 
Elves, urchins, goblins all, and little fairyes 
That doe fillch, blacke, and pinche mayds of the dairyes ; 
Make a ring on the grasse with your quicke measures, 
Tom shall play, and Ile sing for all your pleasures. 


Pinch and Patch, Gull and Grim, 
Goe you together ; 

For you can change your shapes 
Like to the weather. 

Sib and Tib, Licke and Lull, 
You all have trickes, too ; 

Little Tom Thumb that pipes 
Shall goe betwixt you. 
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Tom, tickle up thy pipes 
Till they be weary : 
I will laugh, ho, ho, hoh! 
And make me merry. 
Make a ring on this grasse 
With your quicke measures : 
Tom shall play, I will sing 
For all your pleasures. 
The moone shines faire and bright, 
And the owle hollows, 
Mortals now take their rests 
Upon their pillows : 
The bats abroad likewise, 
And the night raven, 
Which does use for to call 
Men to Deaths haven. 
Now the mice peepe abroad, 
And the cats take them, 
Now doe young wenches sleepe, 
Till their dreams wake them. 
Make a ring on the grasse 
With your quicke measures : 
Tom shall play, I will sing 
For all your pleasures.” 





Art. XII.—The Idler in France. By the Countess oF BLEsSINGTON. 
2 vols. Colburn. 


Tne Countess idled in Italy in this way, that she kept a journal, 
portions of which we laid before our readers, until that journal grew 
into volumes, filled, not with affected ecstacies, vapid descriptions, 
and puerile criticism, but common sense, genuine feeling, and cul- 
tured taste; the whole expressed with remarkable grace, sweet 
fluency, and delicate point. A continuation of the idling, which 
extended to the most renowned places and objects in the country 
mentioned, brought her to France, where she indulged in the very 
same sort of pastime, and in a still more exquisite manner; the sub- 
jects being not only more lightsome and manageable, but the field 
and the people more familiar to her. The subject altogether was 
better suited to her genius; and she has handled it with a spiriting 
liveliness and lightsome touch, yet with a truth and depth of colour- 
ing, that picture France and the French in a style that manifests 
clearly she drew from life, and uttered precisely what she experi- 
enced and thought at the moment that her sketches purport to have 
been executed. Had it been otherwise, we could not have received 
so many nice yet unstudied observations, nor so much healthy reflec- 
tion as abound in these volumes. There would have been stiffness, 
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cold rhapsodies, sentimental descriptions, and laboured wit: of 
neither of which do we discover a trace. But there is even more 
than acuteness, refinement, and reality, in her ladyship’s writings, 
There is uniformly an independence of mind, and evidences of a 
talent for estimating quickly and justly, character, whether of per- 
sons or places—whether of literature or art. There is something 
beyond these gifts and principles still; she has got a heart that is 
kindly, amicable, and generous; so that one not only sees as if with 
her eyes what she describes, and sympathizes just as she herself does, 
to the extent of taking often a deep interest in the subjects which 
engaged her attention, but this always delightful result is experi- 
enced—one perceives the Idler’s mind and its workings, and hence 
has two objects, quite in harmony, to observe, the delineator and 
the delineated. 

We must observe that there is skill and tact in Lady Blessington’s 
method of conveying many opinions, and in sketching scenes and 
characters. Most of that which she has to teli is about what she 
has seen, concerning individuals she has associated or come into con- 
tact with, and of society in masses; not merely taken in groups, but 
studied through some sort of intercourse with a considerable num- 
ber of the component parts. Now, she was very much exposed to 
the risk of becoming tiresomely egotistic, or offensively personal, in 
these circumstances. But neither of these drawbacks will be felt 
in perusing the Idler’s volumes; for she has contrived to present 
her own concerns, doings, and occasions, rather than herself; making 
the ordinary occupations of a person of her rank, taste, and oppor- 
tunities, to be very frequently the rallying points for the most agree- 
able and telling passages in her book. Her station, her connexions 
in France, her habits, were all highly in her favour for observa- 
tion, for collecting information, and for anecdotical snatches. Many 
celebrated or distinguished persons are introduced; and, not to keep 
our readers longer in suspense, the Countess was in Paris during 
‘** the three glorious days ’’—her journal embracing the revolution as 
well as the immediately preceding period. 

On returning from Italy, by way of Nismes, Arles, Lyons, &c., 
Lady Blessington was necessarily led to discourse of some of the 
antiquities which abound in the south of France. ‘There is gravity 
in many of her reflections upon human conduct and transient life, 
when an ordinary tourist would only clatter about relics, give us the 
slang of a draftsman, or some traditionary romance. For example, 
having denounced the practice of transporting antiquities from their 
original site, except for their preservation, and declared that all the 
power of association, as well as of fitness, is lost by such a transfer- 
ence, she moralizes in this fashion :— 

‘‘ Silence and solitude reign around it, and wild fig-trees enwreath with 
their luxuriant foliage the opening made by Time, and half conceal the 
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wounds inflicted by barbarian hands. I could have spent hours in this 
desecrated temple, pondering on the brevity of life, as compared with its 
age. There is something pure and calm in such a spot, that influences the 
feelings of those who pause in it; and by reminding them of the inevita- 
ble lot of all sublunary things, render the cares incidental to all who 
breathe, less acutely felt for the time. Is not every ruin a history of the 
fate of generations, which century after century has seen pass away ?— 
generations of mortals like ourselves, who have been moved by the same 
passions, and vexed by the same griefs; like us, who were instinct with 
life and spirit, yet whose very dust has disappeared. Nevertheless, we 
can yield to the futile pleasures, or to the petty ills of life, as if their dura- 
tion was to be of long extent, unmindful that ages hence, others will visit 
the objects we now behold, and find them little changed, while we shall 
have in our turn passed away, leaving behind no trace of our existence. 
I never see a beautiful landscape, a noble ruin, or a glorious fane, without 
wishing that I could bequeath to those who will come to visit them when 
I shall be no more the tender thoughts that filled my soul when contem- 
plating them ; and thus, even in death, create a sympathy.” 


We remember nothing so lifelike and gratifying in Italy, as the 
good hostess and old inn at Arles :— 


‘* Arles is certainly one of the most interesting towns I have ever seen, 
whether viewed as a place remarkable for the objects of antiquity it con- 
tains, or for the primitive manners of its inhabitants and its picturesque 
appearance. The quays are spacious and well built, presenting a very 
different aspect to the streets; for the former are very populous, being 
frequented by the boatmen who ply their busy commerce between Lyons 
and Marscilles—depéts for the merchandise being erected along them, 
while the latter are comparatively deserted. With this facility of com- 
mnnication with two such flourishing towns, it is extraordinary that Arles 
shouid have so long retained the primitive simplicity that seems to pervade 
it, and that a good hotel has not yet been established here. Our good 
hostess provided nearly as substantial a supper for us last night as the early 
dinner served up on our arrival, and again presided at the repast, pressing 
us to eat, and recommending, with genuine kindness, the various specimens 
of dainties set before us. Our beds, though homely, were clean; and I 
have seldom, in the most luxurious ones, reposed equally soundly. When 
our courier asked for the bill this morning, the landlady declared she 
‘knew not what to charge, that she was never in the habit of making out 
bills, and that we must give her what we thought right.’ The courier 
urged the necessity of having a regular bill, explaining to her that he was 
obliged to file all bills, and produce them every week for the arrangement 
of his accounts—but in vain: she could not, she declared, make one out ; 
and no one in her house was more expert than herself. She came to us, 
laughing and protesting, and ended by saying, ‘Pay what you like; things 
are very cheap at Arles. You have eaten very little—really, it is not 
worth charging for.’ But when we persisted on having her at least name 
a sum, to our infinite surprise she asked, if a couple of louis would be too 
much? And this for a party of six, and six servants, for two days! We 
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had some difficulty in inducing her to accept a suitable indemnification, 
and parted, leaving her proclaiming what she was pleased to consider our 
excessive generosity, and reiterating her good wishes.” 


A very considerable portion, and some of the best parts too, of 
these volumes, consist of her Ladyship’s outlines of national cha- 
racter, especially when she contrasts the English and the French. | 
For example, she says :— 


‘* A propos of manners, I am struck with the great difference between 
those of Frenchmen and Englishmen, of the same station of life. The 
latter treat women with a politeness that seems the result of habitual 
amenity ; the former with a homage that appears to be inspired by the 
peculiar claims of the sex, particularised in the individual woman, and is 
consequently more flattering. An Englishman seldom lays himself out 
to act the agreeable to women ; a Frenchman never omits an opportunity 
of so doing: hence, the attentions of the latter are less gratifying than 
those of the former, because a woman, however free from vanity, may 
suppose that when an Englishman takes the trouble—and it is evidently 
a trouble, more or less, to all our islanders to enact the agreeable—she 
has really inspired him with the desire to please. In France, a woman 
may forget that she is neither young nor handsome ; for the absence of 
these claims to attention does not expose her to be neglected by the male 
sex. In England, the elderly and the ugly ‘could a tale unfold’ of the 
naiveté with which men evince their sense of the importance of youth and 
beauty, and their oblivion of the presence of those who have neither. 
France is the paradise for old women, particularly if they are spirituelle ; 
but England is the purgatory.” 


The tone of society at Paris, she says, is very agreeable. Litera- 
ture, the fine arts, and the general occurrences of the day, furnish 
the topics for conversation, from which ill-natured remarks are ex- 
ploded. ‘The following observations convey similar views :— 


‘French society has decidedly one great superiority over English, and 
that is its freedom from those topics which too often engross so consider- 
able a portion of male conversation, even in the presence of ladies, in Eng- 
land. I have often passed the evening previously and subsequently to a 
race, in which many of the men present took a lively interest, without ever 
hearing it made the subject of conversation. Could this be said of a party 
in England, on a similar occasion? Nor do the men here talk of their 
shooting or hunting before women, as with us. This is a great relief, for 
in England many a woman is doomed to listen to interminable tales of 
slaughtered grouse, partridges and pheasants; of hair-breadth ‘ ’scapes 
by flood and field,’ and venturous leaps, the descriptions of which leave 
one in doubt whether the narrator or his horse be the greater animal of 
the two, and render the poor listener more fatigued by the recital than 
either was by the longest chase. A dissertation on the comparative merits 
of Manton’s, Lancaster’s, and Moore’s guns, and the advantage of percus- 
sion locks, it is true, generally diversifies the conversation. Then how 
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edifying it is to hear the pedigrees of horses—the odds for and against the 
favourite winning such or such a race—the good or bad books of the takers— 
the hedging or backing of the bettors! Yet all this are women condemned 
to hear on the eve of a race, or during the shooting and hunting season, 
should their evil stars bring them into the society of any of the Nimrods 
or sportsmen of the day, who think it not only allowable to devote nearly 
all their time to such pursuits, but to talk of little else. The woman who 
aims at being popular in her county, must not only listen patiently, but 
evince a lively interest in these intellectual occupations; while, if the 
truth was confessed, she is thoroughly ennuyée by these details of them : 
or if not, it must be inferred that she has lost much of the refinement of 
mind and taste peculiar to the well-educated portion of her sex. I do 
not object to men liking racing, hunting, and shooting. The first pre- 
serves the breed of horses, for which England is so justly celebrated, and 
hunting keeps up the skill in horsemanship in which our men excel. 
What I do object to is their making these pursuits the constant topics of 
conversation before women, instead of selecting those more suitable to the 
tastes and habits of the latter. There is none of the affectation of avoiding 
subjects supposed to be uninteresting to women visible in the men here. 
They do not utter with a smile—half pity, half condescension—‘ we must 
not talk politics before the ladies ;—they merely avoid entering into dis- 
cussions, or exhibiting party spirit, and show their deference for female 
society by speaking on literature, on which they politely seem to take for 
cranted that women are well informed. Perhaps this deferential treat- 
ment of the gentler sex may not be wholly caused by the good breeding 
of the men in France; for I strongly suspect that the women here would 
be very little disposed to submit to the nonchalance that prompts the con- 
duct I have referred to in England, and that any man who would make 
his horses or his field-sports the topic of discourse in their presence, would 
soon find himself expelled from their society. Frenchwomen still think, 
and with reason, that they govern the tone of the circles in which they 
move, and look with jealousy on any infringement of the respectful atten- 
tion they consider to be their due.” 











The attention paid by young men to old women in Parisian society, 
(for the Countess dwells on the subject of national contrasts, and puts 
the same ideas in a diversity of ways,) is said to be very edifying. 
Any breach of it would be considered little short of a crime. This 
attention is evinced by the most delicate flattery, a profound silence, 
for example, when the belles of other days talk of their own times, 
and by a number of little acts performed with the utmost alacrity. 
Still, our lady is not disposed to admit that in France there is 
greater decorum or real dignity to be witnessed, than exists in the 
best English society :— 








‘There is a repose in the society of clever and refined Englishmen to 
be met with in no other: the absence of all attempts to shine, or at least. 
of the evidence of such attempts ; the mildness of the manners; the low 
Voices, the freedom from any flattery, except the most delicate and accept- 
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able of all to a fastidious person, namely, that implied by the subjects of 
conversation chosen, and the interest yielded to them ;—yes, these peculi- 
arities have a great charm for me, and Mr. Rogers and Mr. Luttrell possess 
them in an eminent degree. The mercurial temperaments of the French 
preclude them from this calmness of manner and mildness of speech. More 
obsequiously polite and attentive to women, the exuberance of their animal 
spirits often hurries them into a gaiety evinced by clever sallies and clever 
observations. They shine, but they let the desire to do so be too evident 
to admit of that quietude that forms one of the most agreeable, as well as 
distinguishing, attributes of the conversation of a refined and highly intel- 
lectual Englishman.” 


The Countess declares that she is often amused, and sometimes 
half vexed, by witnessing the prejudices that still exist in France 
with regard to the English. She says that these prejudices prevail 
in all ranks, and appear to her to be incurable; extending to trivial, 
as well as to more grave matters: they influence the opinions pro- 
nounced on all subjects. Some amusing examples are given, and 
with her Ladyship’s habitual good humour and naiveteé : 


** Monsieur de ——, talking of London last evening, told the Count 
to be on his guard not to be too civil to people when he got there. 
The Count looked astonished, and inquired the reason for the advice. 
* Merely to prevent your being suspected of having designs on the hearts 
of the women, or the purses of the men,’ replied Monsieur de - * for 
no one can evince in London society the empressement peculiar to well- 
bred Frenchmen without being accused of some unworthy motive for it.’ 
I defended my countrymen against the sweeping censure of the cynical 
Monsieur de , Who shvok his head, and declared that he spoke from 
observation. He added, that persons more than usually polite are always 
supposed to be poor in London; and that as this supposition was the most 
injurious to their reception in good society, he always counselled his 
friends, when about to visit it, to assume a brusquerie of manner, and a 
stinginess with regard to money, by which means they were sure to escape 
the suspicion of poverty; as in England a parsimonious expenditure and 
bluntness are supposed to imply the possession of wealth. I ventured to 
say that I could now unde.stand why it was that he passed for being so 
rich in England— a coup de patte that turned the laugh against him. M. 
de is a perfect cynic, and piques himself on saying what he thinks,— 
a habit more frequently adopted by those who think disagreeable, than 
agreeable things.” 

















Kvery one knows how the French boast of their cooking science; 
and we lately quoted what Lady Morgan had to report concerning 
English barbarism, in this exalted department of mental concern. 
We find that she is borne out by the anecdote which we now cite :— 


‘* Lord wishing to have a particular sauce made which he had 
of asted in London, and for which he got the receipt, he explained to his 
cook, an artist of great celebrity, how the component parts were to be 
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amalgamated. ‘ How, my lord!’ exclaimed Monsieur le cuisinier ; ‘an 
English sauce! Is it possible your lordship can taste any thing so bar- 
barous? Why, years ago, my lord, a profound French philosopher de- 
scribed the English as a people who had a hundred religions, but only one 
sauce.’ More anxious to get the desired sauce than to defend the taste of 
his country, or correct the impertinence of his cook, Lord immedi- 
ately s said, ‘On recollection, I find I made a mistake; the sauce I mean 
is @ la Hollandaise, and not a la Anglaise.’ ‘ A la bonheur, my lord, c’est 
autre chose ;’ and the sauce was forthwith made, and was served at table 
the day we dined with Lord ——.” 





The manners characteristic of the two countries may be detected 
in every class, and pervades them all. The airs of self-complacency, 
amounting almost to impertinence, practised by the shop-keepers 
of Paris, would, we are told, surprise any person accustomed to 
the civility and assiduity of those in London, who, whether the 
purchase be large or small, evince an equal politeness. 


“In Paris, the tradesman assumes the right of dictating to the taste of 
his customers ; in London, he only administers to it. Enter a Parisian 
shop, and ask to be shown velvet, silk, or riband, to assort with a pattern 
you have brought of some particular colour or quality, and the mercer, 
having glanced at it somewhat contemptuously, places before you six or 
eight pieces of a different tint and texture. 

‘You tell him that they are not similar to the pattern, and he answers, 
‘That may be; nevertheless, his goods are of the newest fashion, and in- 
finitely superior to your model.’ You say, ‘ You prefer the colour of your 
pattern, and must match it.’ He produces half-a-dozen pieces still more 
unlike what you require ; and to your renewed assertion that no colour 
but the one similar to your pattern will suit you, he assures you that his 
goods are superior to all others, and that what you require is out of fashion, 
and a very bad article, and, consequently, that you had much better aban- 
don your taste and adopt his. This counsel is given without any attempt 
at concealing the contempt the giver of it entertains for your opinion, and 
the perfect satisfaction he indulges for his own. 

“You once more ask, ‘If he has got nothing to match the colour you 
require ?’ and he shrugs his shoulders and answers, ‘ Pourtant, madame, 
what I have shown you is much superior.’—‘ Very possible ; but no colour 
will suit me but this one,’ holding up the pattern ; ‘for I want to replace 
a breadth of a new dress to which an accident has occurred.’—‘ Pourtant, 
madame, my colours are precisely the same, but the quality of the material 
is infinitely better!’ and with this answer, after having lost half an hour— 
if not double that time—you are compelled to be satisfied, and leave the 
shop, its owner looking as if he had considered you a person of decidedly 
bad taste, and very troublesome into the bargain.” 


Similar treatment awaits you in every shop. But it may be still 
more disagreeable if the intending purchaser be an English woman. 
Suppose such a person enters a glover’s or shoemaker’s shop, she 
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will only be shown the largest gloves or shoes; so persuaded are 
they that she cannot have a small hand or foot. Should the trades- 
man find, however, that he was mistaken, “ discomposed as well as 
surprised,” he will say, he had no notion that “ une dame Anglaise 
could want small gloves or shoes.” 

With regard to conversation :— 


**T observe that few English shine in conversation with the French. 
There is a lightness and brilliancy, a sort of touch and go, if I may say 
so, in the latter, seldom, if ever, to be acquired by strangers. Never 
dwelling long on any subject, and rarely entering profoundly into it, they 
sparkle on the surface with great dexterity, bringing wit, gaiety, and tact, 
into play. 

‘* Like summer lightning, French wit flashes frequently, brightly, and 
innocuously, leaving nothing disagreeable to remind one of its having ap- 
peared. Conversation is, with the French, the aim and object of society. 
All enter it prepared to take a part, and he best enacts it who displays 
just enough knowledge to show that much remains behind. Such is the 
tact of the Parisians, that even the ignorant conceal the poverty of their 
minds, and might, to casual observers, pass as being in no way deficient, 
owing to the address with which they glide in an a@ propos out, ow non, and 
an appropriate shake of the head, nod of assent, or dissent.” 


Again :— 


‘* A Frenchwoman talks well on every subject, from those of the most 
grave political importance to the derniére mode. Her talent in this art is 
daily exercised, and consequently becomes perfected ; while an English- 
woman, with more various and solid attainments, rarely, if ever, arrives at 
the ease and self-confidence which would enable her to bring the treasures 
with which her mind is stored into play. So generally is the art of con- 
versation cultivated in France, that even those with abilities that rise not 
beyond mediocrity can take their parts in it, not only without exposing 
the poverty of their intellects, but with even a show of talent that often 
imposes on strangers. An Englishwoman, more concentrated in her feel- 
ings as well as in her pursuits, seldom devotes the time given by French- 
women to the superficial acquisition of a versatility of knowledge, which, 
though it enables them to converse fluently on various subjects, she would 
dread entering on, unless well versed in. My fair compatriots have con- 
sequently fewer topics, even if they had equal talent, to converse on; SO 
that the esprit styled, par excellence, l'esprit éminemment I’rancais, is pre- 
cisely that to which we can urge the fewest pretensions. This does not, 
however, dispose me to depreciate a talent, or art, for art it may be called, 
that renders society in France not only so brilliant but so agreeable, and 
which is attended with the salutary effect of banishing the ill-natured 
observations and personal remarks which too often supply the place of 
more harmless topics with us.” 


Lady Blessington sometimes pursues her contrasts in a manner 
that conveys an idea of her heart and of her head. We like the 
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manner in which she speaks of the treatment of servants by French 
masters and mistresses. Not that she approves entirely of the 
tone of familiarity that frequently shocks the untravelled English, 
but that she would like to see more kindliness of manner shown by 
the latter. The French take an interest in the welfare of their 
domestics ; counsel them, inquire into their sorrows, and by these 
means gain real attachments; whereas with us, where although the 
servants be well fed, clothed, and paid, yet they are treated with 
coldness, merely as if created for the use of their employers, and 
even as automatons. One of the consequences is, that their external 
obedience is profound, while no heartfelt attachment is created and 
cherished. 

But we must close the volumes, and shall do so with a scrap or 
two that will enrich our pages. ‘The first is an anecdote of the 
Princesse Talleyrand and Baron Denon :— 


*‘ When the Baron’s work on Egypt was the topic of general conversa- 
tion, and the hotel of the Prince Talleyrand was the rendezvous of the 
most distinguished persons of both sexes at Paris, Denon being engaged 
to dine there one day, the Prince wished the Princesse to read a few pages 
of the book, in order that she might be enabled to say something com- 
plimentary on it to the author. He consequently ordered his librarian to 
send the work to her apartment on the morning of the day of the dinner ; 
but, unfortunately, at the same time also commanded that a copy of 
Robinson Crusoe should be sent to a young lady, a protégée of hers, who 
resided in the hotel. The Baron Denon’s work, through mistake, was 
given to Mademoiselle, and Robinson Crusoe was delivered to the Princesse, 
who rapidly looked through its pages. 

“The seat of honour at table being assigned to the Baron, the Princesse, 
mindful of her husband’s wishes, had no sooner eaten her soup than, smil- 
ing graciously, she thanked Denon for the pleasure which the perusal of 
his work had afforded her. The author was pleased, and told her how 
much he felt honoured; but judge of his astonishment, and the dismay 
of the Prince Talleyrand, when the Princesse exclaimed, ‘ Yes, Monsieur 
le Baron, your work has delighted me; but I am longing to know what 
has become of your poor man Friday, about whom I feel such an interest ?’ 
- . « « The Emperor Napoleon heard this story, and made Baron Denon 
repeat it to him, laughing immoderately all the time, and frequently after 
he would, when he saw Denon, inquire ‘ How was poor Friday ?’” 


The Grub-street of Paris :— 


‘‘ The houses, chiefly occupied by literary men, look quaint and pictur- 
esque. Every man one sees passing has the air of an author, not as 
authors now are, or at least as popular ones are, well-clothed and pros- 
perous-looking, but as authors were when genius could not always com- 
mand a good wardrobe, and walked forth in habiliments more derogatory 
to the age in which it was neglected, than to the individual whose poverty 
compelled such attire. 
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‘Men in rusty threadbare black, with book under the arm, and some 
with spectacles on nose, reading while they walked along, might be en- 
countered at every step. 

‘The women, too, in the Pays Latin, have a totally different aspect to 
those of every other part of Paris. The desire to please, inherent in the 
female breast, seems to have expired in them, for their dress betrays a 
total neglect, and its fashion is that of some forty years ago. Even the 
youthful are equally negligent, which indicates their conviction that the 
men they meet seldom notice them, proving the truth of the old saying, 
that women dress to please men. 

“The old, with locks of snow, who had grown into senility in this eru- 
dite quarter, still paced the same promenade which they had trodden for 
many a year, habit having fixed them where hope once led their steps. 
The middle-aged, too, might be seen with hair beginning to blanch from 
long hours devoted to the midnight lamp, and faces marked with ‘ the pale 
east of thought.’ Hope, though less sanguine in her promises, still lures 
them on, and they pass the venerable old, unconscious that they them- 
selves are succeeding them in the same life of study, to be followed by the 
same results, privation and solitude, until death closes the scene. And 
yet a life of study is, perhaps, the one in which the privations, compelled 
by poverty, are the least felt to be a hardship.” 


Lady Blessington watched with an earnest eye, and quick obser- 
vation, the storms of the “ Three days,” inspired doubly by a personal 
interest in the welfare of some of the distinguished royalists, al- 
though she does not seem to have regarded any of the contending 
parties with extravagant enthusiasm. Indeed there is no exaggera- 
tion or hot-blowing in her volumes. We conclude with a feature 
of the Revolution :— 


“There is a mixture of the sublime and of the ridiculous in the 
scenes now passing before my eyes that is quite extraordinary. Look- 
ing from my window, twenty minutes ago, I saw a troop of boys, 
amounting to about fifty, the eldest of whom could not be more than 
ten or eleven years old, and some who appeared under that age, 
march through our streets, with wooden swords, and lances pointed 
with sharp nails, flags flying, and crying, ‘ Vive la Charte! Vive la 
liberté !’ The gravity and intrepidity of these gamins de Paris would, at 
any other period, have elicited a smile ; but now, this demonstration on 
the part of mere children creates the reflection of how profound and gene- 
ral must be the sympathy enlisted against the government and the sove- 
reign in the hearts of the people. .... 

“One of our servants has this moment informed me that the children, 
whose warlike demeanour I was disposed to smile at an hour ago, have 
rendered (not the state, but the popular cause) some service. The troops, 
more amused than surprised at the appearance of these mimic soldiers, 
suffered them to approach closer than prudence warranted; and the urchins, 
rushing among the horses, wounded several of the poor animals severely, 
and effected their retreat before the soldiers were aware of what had 
occurred.” 
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Lectures on Colonization and Colonies. By HERMAN MeErti- 
vALE, A.M. London: Longman and Co. 


Mr. Merivale is professor of Political Economy in the University 
of Oxford. It appears that by the terms of the foundation of the 
Chair, the lectures are to be published; and it was a fortunate pro- 
vision, at least as regards the present author; for a more able work 
upon the science in question, has not appeared since its great 
originator, Adam Smith, wrote the ‘* Wealth of Nations.” In fact, 
Mr. Merivale is a disciple of the Smith school, expounding more 
largely, in certain cases, and correcting in others, views which that 
eminent man had not sufficient material to be guided by; or, where 
novel principles have come to be developed far more clearly i in the 
social or institutional arrangements of mankind than in his day. 
Colonization, for example, has only of late become a subject that 
economists have been endeavouring to place upon fixed and intelli- 
gible grounds; and our professor’s lectures will go far to enlighten 
the world upon many points where there still exist erroneous or 
vague notions. 

It is not a little remarkable that opinions of the description of 
those before us should issue from the great seat of conservatism and 
aristocratic exclusiveness. Mr. Merivale is, for example, a strenu- 
ous advocate of free trade; so that when the lordlings that have 
sat at his feet, and been forced by their reason to imbibe the doc- 
trines which he so ably teaches, become legislators, we may expect 
that no longer shall we hear of a house of Jncwrables, and that 
financial questions will be treated upon grounds of resistless plain- 
ness. What would some of the living obstructives have thought 
and done, had they, thirty or forty years ago, been addressed from 
an academical and authorised chair in such terms as these? ‘ There 
is no novelty in the plain and simple arguments which show the 
mischief of restrictions on trade; but if they were novel, they 
would not be the less cogent. There is nothing un-English in point- 
ing out the fact that England suffers a certain loss by the mainten- 
ance of a particular system ; but if it were otherwise, love of 
country is a poor substitute in inquiry for love of truth.” With 
regard to the prejudices against unshackling commerce, he says, 
“You, I am sure, will learn to despise this foolish and vulys ar out- 
cry.” Again, ‘* The rapid tide of sublunary events is carrying us 
inevitably past that point, at which the maintenance of colonial 
systems and navigation laws was practicable, whether it were desir- 
able or no. We are borne helplessly along with the current; we 
nay struggle and protest, and marvel why the barriers which ancient 
forethought had raised against the stream, now bend like reeds 
before its violence, but we cannot change our destiny.” 

Although the doctrines which Mr. “Merivale advances may fre- 
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quently be old and clear to many minds, never have some of them 
been so fully and powerfully demonstrated as in the pages of his 
volume; and what renders his expositions particularly valuable, he 
does not allow himself to be led astray by theories, however plausible 
or beautiful; but fixes upon great and broad principles as guided 
by facts. He is manifestly profoundly acquainted with al! that has 
been advanced by distinguished writers upon Political Economy, 
and makes free use of the materials that suit him thence derived. 
But then, he subjects them all fearlessly to his own ends and pur- 
poses, with a singular skill at compression, digestion, and arrange- 
ment; so that one cannot but feel that he is a writer whose most 
conspicuous quality is enlightened common sense. His reasoning 
is weighty and straightforward; his language is apt, pithy, and 
perspicuous. ‘There is a breadth of judgment in his arguments and 
in the cast of his style, that enables the reader to plant his foot, 
as it were, firmly upon a ground from wbich he can see far around 
him, and feel assured of continued stability. Hear, for instance, 
_ how he expresses himself with regard to what is called the “ colonial 
system,’ which is one of restriction or prohibition; that is, the 
mother-country binds itself not to admit of the productions of 
foreign countries upon equal terms with those of its own dependent 
settlements :— 


‘“* If I am forced to carry on a traffic in which I sell cheap and buy dear, 
—if I buy coats with hats manufactured by myself, and, giving my own 
hats at the market-price, am bound by contract to take the coats for twice 
as much as they are worth,—surely I should be reckoned a strange calcu- 
lator if I persisted in estimating the value of my trade by its amount— 
boasted of the number of hats which I had sold, when I had parted with 
_them for half their value, and measured the value of the coats I had pur- 
chased by setting them all down at the fictitious and exaggerated price 1 
had agreed to give for them. Yet this is precisely, and without any ex- 
ageeration, the ordinary line of argument adopted by the advocates of the 
colonial system. ‘Three millions and a half of British exports to the 
West Indies, in 1838, purchased less than half as much sugar and coffee 
as they would have purchased if carried to Cuba and Brazil. Goods to 
the amount of 1,750,000/. were therefore as completely thrown away 
without remuneration, as far as Britain is concerned, as if the vessels which 
conveyed them had perished on the voyage. Yet this sum of 1,750,000/. 
is gravely set down, along with the remainder, as part of the annual ‘ value 
of our colonial trade.’ ”’ 


Mr. Merivale’s work is divided into three parts. The first pre- 
sents a history of modern colonization by European nations; the 
Portuguese, the Spanish, the Dutch, the French, and the British, 
being all largely concerned in the system. This part of the work 
is particularly interesting, and will engage the attention of the 
seneral reader, while it convinces ; for, without being impeded by @ 
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detail of events, one is forced to feel that the principles laid down 
have uniformly been illustrated in one way; that the same results 
always have followed like systems. In the second part we have an 
exposition of the effects of colonization upon the mother-country, 
not merely as regards the people in consequence of emigration, but 
the wealth of the community: and the discussion is brought to bear 
upon the present condition of Great Britain and Ireland. 

Colonies are of use in two remarkable ways: they are a drain for 
surplus population, and voluntary emigration should never be 
checked ; and, secondly, they supply the parent state with raw 
materials, and new productions. Mr, Merivale makes small account 
of them as openings merely for exportation. We quote part of the 
discussion on this point :— 


“In point of fact, importation, not exportation, is the great interest 
of a country; not the disposal of her own commodities, but the obtain- 
ing other commodities in return. ‘The first is only useful as a means 
to the last: and yet it is singular to observe how the latter object, 
that of importation, is overlooked in ordinary reasoning on the sub- 
ject, as if the only benefit of colonies resulted to our producers—our 
merchants and manufacturers, and not to our consumers—that is, to 
the great bulk of the pecple. This strange omission is in reality the con- 
sequence of those very narrow views of commercial policy, which have be- 
come so inveterate by long indulgence, that even those who are convinced 
of their futility can scarcely shake off the prejudices produced by them. 
Thus we constantly underrate those commercial benefits which are common 
to us with all the world, or which we only enjoy in a superior degree in 
so far as superior industry and manufacturing advantages fairly command 
it. To suit our contracted notions of economical gain to a particular 
country, the gain in question must be something exclusive and monopo- 
lized. * * Nothing is more common, even now, than to hear colonies 
spoken of as if they were only so many emporia where certain quantities 
of cotton and hardware may be disposed of with advantage to the manu- 
facturer and shipowner. ‘That the poor man possesses additional articles 
of food and clothing, and many little comforts or enjoyments which were 
unknown to his forefathers; that members of the richer and the middle 
classes, in return for the outlay of a similar proportion of their income, 
can indulge in many luxuries which were heretofore denied them, can sur- 
round themselves with a refinement and elegance heretofore unknown ; 
these are, after all, the great primary benefits which the discovery of 
America and the spread of colonization have secured to us: and it is toa 
similar increase of our physical well-being that we ought to look as the 
chief economical advantage to be derived to us from its farther extension. 

‘The increase of the demand for’products of national industry is a good, 
not because it enables us to part more readily with these products, but be- 
cause it increases our means of acquiring articles of necessity, comfort, 
and luxury, in exchange. It is not the export of so many millions’ 
worth of cotton goods which benefits England ; it is the acquisition of the 
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sugar and coffee, the wines, tea, silk, and other numberless objects of value, 
which we receive in return. Our best customers are, not those who take 
most of our produce, but those who give us the greatest amount of value 
in exchange for it.” 


The third part of the work, which will be completed in another 
volume, has for its subject the progress of wealth and of society in 
colonies. In the pages before us, the theme is to some extent 
handled, and points to principles and facts of the gravest concern- 
ment. For example, the perpetuation of slavery seems to be inevi- 
table from his doctrine and demonstrations. The fact, at any rate, 
has ever yet been, that in tropical regions great colonial wealth, or, 
in other words, systematic cultivation, to the adequate draining 
from the land its riches, has always been carried on by slave labour. 
In the course of time, however, this land begins to exhibit exhaus- 
tion, till it cannot compete with virgin soils, which will gradually 
be appropriated. The old colonies, such as the British West 
Indies, to be sure, may still be occupied, and the cheapest kind of 
labour, viz. that which is free, may be employed; but nevertheless 
the colonization of new lands will proceed, and upon these bondsmen 
will be the labourers ; and nothing, according to the present con- 
stitution of things, can prevent it. Assuredly this is a serious and 
appalling view ; but still our author declares that “ neither skill nor 
capital, nor abundance of labour has ever been found able to com- 
pete in tropical cultivation, with the advantage of a new and fertile 
soil. Notwithstanding all the improvements in agriculture which 
experience or accumulated knowledge can bring about, it has always 
been found that whenever a new district had been opened to adven- 
turers, it inevitably attracted the capital, and eclipsed the prosperity 
of the older ones.” And what is one of the inevitable consequences ?— 


** So long, then, as there is new soil to break up, so long the continuance 
of siavery is secured ; because workmen must be had at all hazards, and 
it is more profitable to cultivate a fresh soil by the dear labour of slaves, 
than an exhausted one by the cheap labour of freemen. It is secured, I 
mean, as far as the immediate interest of the masters can prevail in main- 
taining it. 

‘For example: the limit of the ill-gotten prosperity of Cuba will, of 
course, be found in the exhaustion of the fresh and fertile soil in that 
island. How near that limit may be, it is impossible to conjecture. We 
have seen that the old sugar-plantations in the neighbourhood of the 
Havanna are already abandoned, but that clearing is continually extending 
in the interior, About three millions of acres in Cuba are said to be in 
cultivation,—that is, a sixth of the surface of the island. But if that 
limit had been reached, no perceptible advance towards the abolition of 
slavery would be gained. The Southern part of the New World still offers 
its vast and almost untouched continent to the speculations of avarice. 
Brazil, the second if not the first slave state in the world, has soil available 
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(or every kind of tropical produce beyond all practical limit; and, if un- 
checked by any other than economical causes, there seems no reason why 
the slave-trade and slave cultivation should not extend with the extending 
market of Europe, until the forest has been cleared, and the soil exhausted 
of its first fertility, from the Atlantic to the Andes. 

‘¢ North America affords a still more remarkable instance of this general 
truth. I entered, in a former lecture, into some details of the economical 
history of Virginia, as an example of the natural course of things in 
regions of limited fertility, raising exportable produce by compulsory la- 
bour. You will have perceived from that statement, how slavery, from 
having afforded a high rate of remuneration to the planter, becomes at 
last a burden ; the profit of his cultivation falling off along with the gra- 
dual diminution of fertility, while the expense of maintaining his slaves 
remains the same or increases. Therefore if the Allegany Mountains had 
offered as formidable a barrier to the migration of slaves and slave-owners 
as the sea which washes our island colonies, it is very easy to perceive 
that, in the older slave states of America, all economical reason for the 
maintenance of slavery would by this time have ceased ; its continuance, 
if it continued at all, would have been owing only to habit or to fear, and 
free labour would by degrees have been superseding compulsory. But, 
unfortunately, a new source of profit opened to the Virginian slave-holder. 
Whether from better institutions, or from a healthier climate, the Negro 
race multiplies in slavery in America, while it declines or remains station- 
ary in the West Indian islands. While, therefore, capital is migrating far- 
ther and farther Westward, and new lands are daily taken up as the old ones 
are abandoned, slaves are bred in the older states, and supplied, by a re- 
vular domestic slave-trade, to the new.” 


Mr. Merivale appears to look with the most serious doubts upon 
the success of the experiment made in the West Indies: viz., the 
emancipation of the negroes, just as he fears that the slave-trade 
cannot be repressed. He thus expresses himself in one passage :— 


‘‘ The display of these qualities [morality and love of finery ] does not 
solve the great question of the future. The present flourishing condition 
of the Negro peasantry cannot continue without steady industry. We are 
not now discussing the abstract question whether civilization may not 
flourish in the absence of wealth: suffice it to say, that in the present 
state of the West Indies, the growth of wealth alone can insure the growth 
of civilization. Their taste for comforts and luxuries, and the great 
increase in the importation of articles consumed by them, on which so 
much stress is laid by writers on the prosperous side of the question, prove 
that they are able just at present to obtain very high wages for very slight 
and irregular labour,—the worst of all preparations for an ordinary and 
industrious state of life. When those wages fall, as fall they inevitably 
will and that shortly, what will be their conduct then? Will they be 
content to work more steadily for less remuneration ? or will they prefer 
to continue in their present desultory habits, and drop, one by one, their 
acquired wants, rather than undergo the additional fatigue which will then 
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be necessary to satisfy them? This is not only the great question of the 
day in reference to the actual condition of our tropical colonies, but it is 
perhaps the most important of all the questions which now agitate the 
political world, in its ultimate bearing on the destinies of the human race. 
If all our sasdilions, all our efforts, end but in the establishment of a num- 
ber of commonwealths such as Hayti now is, flourishing in contented ob- 
scurity side by side with the portentous and brilliant opulence of slave- 
owning and slave-trading states, the best interests of humanity will have 
received a shock which it may take centuries to repair.” 


There is in every system of institutions, according to our author, 
or, at least, in that of the colonization of tropical regions, a series 
of revolutions that cannot be prevented. Look to the West Indies, 
as guided by our author’s finger :— 


‘Let us pause for a moment to reflect on the remarkable uniformity 
with which events have succeeded each other in the economical history of 
the West Indies in general. At each epoch in that history we see the 
same causes producing almost identical effects. The opening of a fresh 
soil, with freedom of trade, gives a sudden stimulus to settlement and 
industry ! the soil is covered with free proprietors, and a general but rude 
prosperity prevails. Then follows a period of more careful cultivation ; 
during which estates are consolidated, gangs of slaves succeed to commu- 
nities of freemen, the rough commonwealth is formed into a most produc- 
tive factory. But fertility diminishes ; the cost of production augments ; 
slave-labour, always dear, becomes dearer by the increased difficulty of 
supporting it; new settlements are occupied, new sources of production 
opened ; the older colonies, unable to maintain a ruinous competition, 
even with the aid of prohibitions, after a period of suffering and difficulty, 
fall back into a secondary state, in which capital, economy, and increased 
skill, make up, to a certain extent only, for the invaluable advantages 
which they have lost. Thus we have seen the Windward Islands main- 
taining at one period a numerous White population ; afterwards importing 
numerous slaves, and supplying almost all the then limited consumption of 
Europe. We have seen Jamaica rise on their decay, and go through pre- 
cisely the same stages of existence. We have seen how St. Domingo, in 
its turn, greatly eclipsed Jamaica ; but St. Domingo was cut off by a sud- 
den tempest, and never attained to the period of decline. Lastly, we 
have seen the Spanish Colonies of Cuba and Porto Rico, after so many 
centuries of comparative neglect and rude productiveness, start all at once 
into the first rank among exporting countries, and flourish like the exube- 
rant crops of their own virgin soil: while our islands, still rich in capital, 
but for the most part exhausted in fertility and deficient in labour, were 
struggling by the aid of their accumulated wealth against the encroaching 
principle of decay. The life of artificial and antisocial communities may 
be brilliant for a time; but it is necessarily a brief one, and terminates 
either by a rapid decline, or still more rapid revolution, when the labori- 
ously-constructed props of their wealth give way, as they sometimes do, 
in sudden ruin.” 
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Let it not be thought that our elegant and forcible author is the 
advocate of slavery; or that he does not look upon it with the 
utmost abhorrence. He only considers himself hurried forward to 
the conclusions indicated in these extracts by facts and the nature 
of things. His moral sentiments may be apprehended on this sub- 
ject from the passage we now extract. He is speaking of Cuba :— 


“ Unhappily, or rather, I ought to say, by a just and striking retribu- 
tion, the moral and social condition of this thriving island seem to have 
declined, under the influence of slavery and its consequences, with the 
same rapidity with which its wealth has advanced. At the beginning of 
this century, the Spaniards of the West Indies were accused with justice 
of indolence, and enjoyed in some respects an inferior civilization to that 
of their neighbours. But on the other hand, the steadier habits and greater 
repose of the old Castilian genius contrasted favourably with the eager, 
jealous, money-making character of the motley adventurers who constituted 
too large a proportion of the West Indian population subject to England, 
France, and Holland. These were a people whom no ties seemed to bind 
to the land of their adoption ; the home of whose recollections was in their 
native countries ; whose only object was the rapid attainment of wealth, in 
order, if possible, to return there. The Spaniards were permanent inhabit- 
ants; they maintained, in each colony, the habits of a fixed, social, and 
organized population, with distinction of ranks and regular institutions. 
There are even now thirty grandees of Spain among the resident proprietors 
of Cuba. 

* As there was little profit to be obtained out of the labour of the slave, 
so his condition was generally easy, and the conduct of his master towards 
him humane and considerate. ‘The laws of Spain encouraged this ten- 
dency, beyond those of all other nations. Instead of being an outcast from 
the benefits of law and religion, he was peculiarly under the protection of 
both. The four rights of the slave, as they are emphatically termed in 
Spanish legislation, have been uniformly respected in theory and generally 
in practice: these are, the right of marriage, the right to compel a master 
guilty of illegal severity towards a slave to sell him to another, the right 
to purchase his own emancipation, and to acquire property. The senti- 
ments of the Spaniards towards their enslaved dependents were much modi- 
fied, in the course of centuries, by the wholesome spirit of their laws; and 
it may perhaps be added, that if the Spanish character, under the excite- 
ment of the spirit of revenge, fanaticism, or avarice, be capable of atrocities 
from which the civilized mind shrinks with abhorrence, there is about it 
in the commonalty as well as the higher orders, when uninflamed by pas- 
sion, a sense of dignity, an habitual self-respect, evincing itself in courtesy 
to equals and forbearance towards inferiors, of which nations of more prac- 
tical but more vulgar habits of mind afford but rare example.” 





But how does the modern Spaniard treat his slaves ?— 


‘ But the progress of wealth and of the slave-trade have rapidly changed 
the moral aspect of these communities. From being the most humane 
among all European slave-owners, the Spanish colonists have become the 
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most barbarous and utterly demoralized. This is a painful fact, of which 
the evidence is too abundant and too notorious to admit even of a suspicion 
of exaggeration. The sugar-plantations of Cuba are now almost entirely 
wrought by means of the slave-trade ; that is, as we shall see when we 
come to examine this part of the subject more closely, they are wrought at 
an enormous profit, purchased by an enormous expenditure of life, replaced 
by perpetual recruits, and the humane provisions of the law itself are turned 
against the imported slave. For as the trade is forbidden by law, the 
Bozals, as the African Negroes are called, are considered in the light of 
contraband articles, of which the possession and use are winked at, not 
recognized, by the authorities. They are thus entirely without protection, 
which they stand more in need of than any other class of the slaves, 
Nothing can be more horrible than the condition of these wretches in the 
inland plantations of the island, where the average duration of the life of a 
slave is said not to exceed ten years: in Barbadoes, in the worst period of 
English slavery, it was rated at sixteen. Sir Fowel Buxton believes that 
60,000 slaves are annually imported into that and the other Spanish 
colonies. The boasted humanity of the Spanish planter has scarcely left 
any traces, except, it is said, in the treatment of domestic slaves. But 
even this is far worse than formerly ; and the Whites of Cuba have occa- 
sionally resorted to the expedient of arming the Bozals as a kind of Mame- 
luke guard, to defend themselves against the dreaded hostility of the native 
Coloured population.” 


We have quoted these passages, and indicated the nature of the 
contents in very general terms, of Mr. Merivale’s highly important 
work. It will be seen that he is no ordinary thinker and writer. 
He is often original, always weighty, and not less eloquent than he 
is perspicuous. ‘There is great sagacity in his matter and manner ; 
and he has invested certain branches of the science of political 
economy, which is considered by most people as repulsively dry, 
with an interest that will attract many readers. ‘That his views are 
uniformly just, we do not take it upon ourselves to assert; our 
object being merely to invite attention to some of his arguments, 
and his array of facts. We close with one passage of a more cheer- 
ing nature than some that have been quoted: and only further 
remark that valuable hints are to be found in the volume with 
regard to emigration and the constitution of colonies :— 


‘* The capital sunk in well-direeted emigration is speedily replaced with 
interest by afar surer process than the ingenuity of financiers or economists 
can invent. Wherever England plants a colony, she founds a nation of 
customers. Already, in return for the slight expense which has attended 
the removal of a few of the less fortunate of her inhabitants from her shores, 
she receives the profits of the trade of a vast confederacy, which these out- 
casts have raised to an equality with the proudest empires of the earth. 
And the extraordinary progress of her recent colonies justifies us in hoping 
that empires as vast and wealthy still remain to be founded, and new 
branches of commerce as extensive and as prosperous to be created.” 
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Art. XIV.—Jints, Theoretical, Elucidatory, and Practical, for the use 
of Teachers of Elementary Mathematics, §c. By Otintuus GREGORY, 
LL.D. London: Whittaker and Co. 


Tus work is deserving of peculiar attention as the last advice of a 
very experienced instructor addressed to teachers of the mathema- 
tics. Besides the intrinsic weight of the directions which the book 
contains, it is very valuable as conveying the opinion of a man (now 
deceased) so aw fait at the subject ; or, more properly speaking, as 
evidence of the nature of mathematical instruction in this country. 

The second title of the work, ‘‘ Summary of Hints and Directions 
for conducting the Mathematical Instruction after the first admis- 
sion of Gentlemen Cadets into the Royal Military Academy,”’ 
limits the application of these directions to such students as are 
sufficiently initiated to entitle them to admission into the Academy. 
It would seem (Article XI. page 12) that the knowledge required 
for this qualification is that of Algebra, up to the commencement 
of quadratic equations, and of one or more of the first four books 
of Kuclid’s Elements. ‘* After the master who first receives the 
student,” says Dr. Gregory, “ has ascertained the precise extent and 
stability of his acquirements, including, of course, the comprehension, 
as well as the recollection, of the definitions in those departments 
of mathematics which he has already gone over, he will so teach him 
the principles, together with the practices, of arithmetic and alge- 
bra, as to cause them mutually to confirm and illustrate each other.” 
The doctor here evidently supposes that both arithmetic and alge- 
bra are actually taught (and perhaps ought to be taught) to the 
student at the same time. Here we have his opinion that the prin- 
ciples ought to be taught and explained, as well as the practices or 
rules. Again, in Art. VIII., page 6, Dr. Gregory says ‘ That 
memory may accomplish all its valuable purposes, it must rest 
upon thorough comprehension of the several subjects ; without which, 
it is quite possible for a youth to commit the whole of Euclid 
accurately to memory, and yet not obtain a single geometrical con- 
ception.” This sentence expresses very strongly the Doctor's 
opinion that memory may supersede, but cannot supply, science; 
and, considering his long experience, it is no slight evidence that 
the fact isso. Hence we may perhaps infer that our English course 
of education does not secure to the student the proper explanation 
of what he is taught: or, rather, that the books of instruction are 
not sufficient for this purpose, without the addition of ‘ the instruc- 
tions and illustrations” of the teacher; which is unfortunately the 
fact. It might be supposed that none would deny that it is advan- 
tageous to the scholar to understand what he is taught, and that it 
Is superfluous labour to insist on this advantage, or being too self- 
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evident to require support by any argument. [But there are per- 
sons whose judgment has no inconsiderable weight with the public, 
who entertain a very different opinion from that of Dr. Gregory 
and ourselves on this point. A critic who has reviewed a work 
published last year, entitled ‘‘ A New Introduction to the Mathe- 
matics,” says of that work,—* The distinction of this work above 
the common arithmetic is that of following the plan which was 
introduced by the French mathematicians about fifty years ago; we 
mean that of explaining every rule of arithmetic by a kind of ana- 
lytical reasoning upon it; a method which was accordingly tried 
for about twenty years, and was then laid aside because it was 
found by experience that it rather confounded the understanding 
than assisted youth. Boys must be taught arithmetic as they are 
taught grammar; it must be, with them, rather a thing of memory 
than of reason. ‘The knowledge, by which we mean the mere 
remembrance of the rule, must come first ; and the reason of it, and 
the clear understanding, will then creep on the mind by degrees.” 
(Bell’s Weekly Messenger, 11th April, 1840.) We decidedly dif- 
fer with this writer; but, without entering into a long discussion 
of the point, perhaps even he would admit that the requisite expla- 
nation should be given at the earliest moment that the pupil is 
capable of understanding it. 

Dr. Gregory pursuing his plan, recommends teaching every thing 
with a prospective reference. “ In explaining and enforcing,” says 
he, ‘‘ the principles and practice of notation, fractions, &c., let the 
prospective reference to equations, be sufficiently marked.” The 
advice is good, as far as it goes; but it would have been much more 
valuable had he given an example. For instance; had he said the 
analytic method of algebra, produces an equation, sometimes in the 
quadratic form, sometimes a cubic, and sometimes a biquadratic 
equation ; in any of which states, the value of the unknown 
quantity can be found by solving the equation ; with this explana- 
tion, (which is what he means by a prospective reference,) the learner 
would be aware of the use of the rules for solving these different 
kinds of equations, as technical methods auxiliary to the analytic 
or rational method. The “ hints” are throughout defective in being 
too general. A particular example, elucidating cach head of the 
subject, would have rendered the directions given much more 
intelligible, and to the purpose. 

A more material defect in the Doctor’s recommendation, is the 
omission of any notice of the rational and technical methods; that 
the rational method produces the equation, and that the technical 
method solves it; that by means of the rational method, we find 
and express in equation, the value of the unknown quantity, (or of 
sume power of it,) compounded with other quantities ; and that by 
means of the technical method, we separate the unknown quantity 
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from those with which it is compounded or mixed, and thereby find 
its value. 

It is true, in Art. xxxiv. p. 70, he says, ‘ let him early be made 
to comprehend the technical distinction of analysis and synthesis.” 
But the distinction is by no means technical. Algebra comprises 
two methods, viz., the rational method, called analysis; and the 
technical method, which consists of the rules and contrivances of 
algebra. ‘The analysis of algebra brings the problem into the state 
of an equation; the technical method; that is, the rules and con- 
trivances, solve the equation, and give the value of the unknown 
quantity separate from the rest. In geometry the method of syn- 
thesis alone is used; not analysis. Synthesis is the method of 
logic. It employs one or more syllogisms, according as the pro- 
position advanced is simple or compound. The proposition is 
demonstrated by showing that the subject is an individual of some 
class, of which the predicate is known to be true, either by admission 
as self-evident, such as an axiom, or by some previous demonstration. 
Dr. Gregory’s expression, ‘ the technical distinction of analysis and 
synthesis,” leads to confusion. ‘The “hints,” although in many 
respects valuable, are not conveyed in correct language, and the 
reasoning is by no means logical or clear. His description of 
analysis and synthesis is very meagre and loose; it conveys no 
distinct idea; unsatisfactory as it is, he assures us that ‘‘a mathe- 
matical demonstration of either kind, proves the connexion between 
any quantity or magnitude, and the property ascribed to it.” Does 
he mean by this that it proves what is predicated of it? If this be 
the meaning, it is implied in the word demonstration. But the 
method of analysis is not used to demonstrate the properties of 
magnitudes or numbers, but to find the value of an unknown 
quantity. His observations are therefore beside the subject. In 
this manner are our teachers instructed. 

Again, the Doctor says, (Art. ix. p. 8,) by way of example, that 
the obvious prospective reference of the 33rd proposition of 6th 
Euclid, to the measure of an angle in trigonometrical researches, 
should be explained and enforced. To enable a teacher to practise 
this recommendation, the Doctor should have stated how that 
proposition can be applied to measuring an angle. There exists 
indeed at the present moment, a kind of controversy or doubt on 
this very point, upon which the recorded opinion of Dr. Gregory 
would have been valuable. The 33rd proposition, 6th Euclid 
demonstrates, that in equal circles, angles at the centre, are to each 
other, as the arcs on which they stand. A modern author has 
applied this proposition to the trisection of any given angle, (see a 
New Supplement to Euclid’s Elements, Proposition 22,) which 
problem is not to be found in Euclid. 

His method of applying Euclid’s proposition is as follows:— 
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a, c, b, being the given angle to be tri- > 
sected, he describes the arc a di 6b; 7 / i 
he then trisects one of the sides c a, ae Fak Ca 
in f, (by proposition 15, New Supple- 
ment, or 6th Euclid, 9) and then he 


f. | \ \ 
ac } b 
describes the are fg h. He then pro- Tie, | a 
do 


ceeds thus :— 


[&\ 


** A flexible line or cord may be found equal in length to the are 
fg h; let such a cord be applied to the are a d b, so that one end 
of the cord shall coincide with the point a, and that the whole of the 
cord shall fall within the are ad 6; the other end of the cord shall 
fall within the arc a d b, at some point, d. 

** Join dc; and bisect the angle be d, by the right line or radius ¢ 2, 
(1 Euclid, 9); then will the given angle ac b, be trisected by the 
lines or radii c d, c 7.” 

This he demonstrates, First, from proposition X XI., New Sup- 
plement, viz. arcs of circles which subtend equal angles at the 
centre are as the radii of the circles; hence are fg h: arcadib:: 
radius cf : radius ca; but the radii are as 1 to 3; therefore the 
arcs are as 1 to 3; and, 2ndly (by prop. 6 Eucl. 33), angle acd: 
angleacb::aread: arcadb; that is, as 1 to3. The remainder 
of the demonstration is obvious. 

This demonstration is objected to as not being geometrical. 
‘¢ There is a trisection of the angle made by unbending an arc into 
a straight line,” says the critic (Atheneum, March 20, 1841.) If the 
author’s method is really objectionable, it is not for the reason here 
given. The lesser arc, f g h, is indeed measured, but neither that are 
nor the arca dz b, is unbent ; that is, straightened. The 33rd pro- 
position of Euclid supposes that the ratio of the arcs is known; 
for of what use is the proposition that the angles are as the arcs, 
unless the ratio of the arcs be known ? and how can that ratio be 
known but by measurement, and the measurement better made than 
by a flexible cord? Are the propositions in Conic Sections to be 
rejected, because a flexible cord is used in the construction of the 
figure? The author’s method does not seem to be objected to on 
the ground of inaccuracy. Without deciding whether his method 
is strictly geometrical, it is to be regretted that those who object to 
his demonstration have not given a better. 

In a note, page 22, Dr. Gregory observes that ‘a skilful pre- 
ceptor will find it important to select for the investigation of his 
pupils a few of the questions often given at the very commencement 
of simple equations, and show how they admit of clear solution 
from simple arithmetical principles. For example, a father is forty 
years old and his son twelve; in what time will the age of the 
father be triple that of the son 2?” 
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He then proceeds to solve the problem from what he calls ‘‘ sim- 


le arithmetical principles,” as follows: ‘‘ when one number is triple 
another, the difference of these numbers is manifestly double the 
less; but whatever be the ages of father and son, the difference of 
the ages will always remain the same. In the present instance the 
difference is twenty-eight years, and twenty-eight is double of four- 
teen; therefore the son must be fourteen years of age, or two years 
must elapse before their ages be in the specified proportion.” He 
adds, ‘* Here there will be an advantage in appealing to reason, 
rather than calling up a rule.” Now the Doctor’s reasoning here is 
very correct; but what principle does itimpart? To tell the student 
that this reasoning is “‘ from simple arithmetical principles” conveys 
no distinct idea. To call it appealing to reason is not much better. 
But what is his method but a search for some latent datum or 
data, implied in the problem itself? It would have been useful to 
inform the student that his first step towards the solution is to find 
such an implied datum. It would have given him a clue leading 
him in the proper direction. ‘“ Since in every algebraic problem, 
admitting of solution, sufficient data are given for the solution, the 
solution itself is given; with this condition only, that, as these data 
are for the most part given only by implication, we are first to 
discover what data are implied.”* 

On the whole, we had a higher estimate of this author before 
we saw this his last work. Although as “ Hints” they may not be 
considered as amenable to strict criticism, yet the vagueness of his 
directions, which very seldom clearly point out what is to be done, 
and still less how it is to be done, cannot be overlooked. It is 
obvious that the author had not much investigated the elementary 
parts, the rationale of his subject. A teacher who adopts his recom- 
mendations should do much more than the author points out, and 
do it differently with regard to the explanation of principles, of 
which, in general, the author had very indistinct, not to say inaccu- 
rate notions. Where he descends to the minutiz of practice, his 
work is clear and distinct, and the hints are valuable. One of his 
text-books is Vol. I. of Hutton’s Course, which is used in the Royal 
Military Academy ; a work which contains the rules without the 
principles, the want of which is a great disadvantage to our cadets, 
compared with the students of Z’ Ecole Polytechnique at Paris, who 
possess the explanatory treatises of Lacroix and Bourdon. 


* New Introduction to the Mathematics, page 207. 
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Art. XV.—Summer and Winter in the Pyrenees. By the Author of “ The 
Women of England,” &c. London: Fisher and Son. 


Tue south of France, with its baths, has become a place of resort 
for strangers, the English, as a matter of course, amongst others; 
and Mrs, Ellis, who with her husband repaired thither at the close 
of the year 1839, having experienced inconvenience from not being 
able to find any book containing sufficient information with regard 
to the climate, the scenery, and the inhabitants of that salubrious 
region, has written the present volume, being a detail of impressions 
made upon her own mind, from the scenes and circumstances around 
her, during a summer and winter in the Pyrenees, with the view of 
benefiting others. The texture of the book is necessarily slight, 
although a writer, with the practice and resources of our authoress, 
is never at a loss to enliven a dull subject, or to enrich a barren 
scene with what is instructive as well as entertaining; both of which 
qualities will be found agreeably combined in the volume before us. 

A publication of this sort requires, and admits of, very little 
criticism; the fairest thing that can be done, either for author or 
reader, being to cull some of the more interesting passages, or those 
which contain the most novelty. Some of the statements of facts, 
as well as the impressions we shall note, will also have respect to a 
principle of comparison with the Idler’s polished passages; the op- 
portunity of having two accomplished women speaking at the same 
time, of objects and people, in some instances aud respects identical, 
presenting additional claims in behalf of Mrs, Ellis, upon our atten- 
tion. It will be seen that there is considerable diversity between 
the matter and the manner of the two; the scope of them was dif- 
ferent; the society in which they mingle is not exactly the same; 
their habits may be differently classed, without any intended dis- 
paragement to either; and their religious impressions, we opine, are 
not closely akin. We do not suppose the Countess to be an evan- 
gelial. 

In reviewing the ‘‘ Idler in France,” we saw that Lady Blessington 
frequently undertook the office of contrasting England and the 
English, with France and the French. Mrs. Ellis, as most travel- 
lers naturally do, adopts a similar plan, although with less knowledge 
of our Gallic neighbours, and therefore deals more with appearances 
than essentials,—with external signs than principles. For example, 
in travelling from Paris to Bordeaux, and southward, we have several 
notices of the peculiarities of the Malle Poste, as compared with our 
mail or stage coaches ; the national character of each people being very 
observable, even in these particulars. ‘ Polite,” observes Mrs. Ellis, 
‘as we all allow them to be, and celebrated as they justly are for 
their good taste, the French look every day without a smile, or a wish 
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for improvement, upon some of the most outlandish machines that 
ever were constructed for the conveyance of passengers; and which, 
if they were driven along the streets of London, would unquestionably 
attract a mob.” Sometimes five horses instead of four, tugged along 
the nondescript vehicle, raw-boned and shaggy, with their tails tied 
up in bunches. The postilions sometimes sat in the dicky; some- 
times on one of the horses, sometimes they wore smart blue jackets 
ornamented with silver lace, sometimes the short blue frocks of the 
peasants ; and sometimes they had the skins of dogs or calves tied 
round them. Most of these men were shod with the wooden shoes 
of the country, turned up at the toe, with a sharp point, and some- 
times, also, “ with a high sharp heel, with which they trod on the 
backs of the horses as they clambered up and down.” “Still some 
of our public conveyances would be much improved,” says Mrs. 
Ellis, ‘if the ease of the traveller of the French diligence was attended 
to, and also if the driver could lock the hind wheel without descend- 
ing from his seat, as is the case with our neighbours.” ‘Thus there 
is always some neutralizing or balancing circumstance among rivals. 

Throughout the journey southward of Mrs. Ellis, none of those 
neat and comfortable dwellings so plentiful in England, indicating 
from their size and exterior that they are the habitation of the 
smaller gentry, or comfortably conditioned middling people, met 
the eye. Another thing she remarks upon, is the filthy, forlorn- 
looking, and incommodious doors and entrances of the houses ; and 
indeed the wretched state of the ground floor, when the first may 
consist of marble and wood of the finest polish, and everything is 
costly and arranged according to excellent taste. Jn many instances, 
Mrs. Ellis should certainly have supposed that the entrance to a 
respectable mansion would lead to a place for horses and cattle. 
The stairs are never washed, at least at Pau, the place of our 
authoress’s principal sojourn in the Pyrenees; and being common 
to all the families who live on the different floors, are dirty and 
disgusting in the extreme. ‘ Perhaps,” says she, “ it will convey 
the most correct idea of the state of things in the sort of menage I 
have described, to say that in the items included in fitting up a 
kitchen, no kind of pail finds a place, no dust cloth, and no apparatus 
by which the floors can possibly be washed.” She was also sadly 
disappointed in not finding drinkable tea, nor a kettle to boil water 
for the teapot, nay, nor a servant who understood the virtue of 
boiling water. ‘ Warm water they will bring you, because it is 
sufficient for all their purposes; but you must stand over it your- 
self, and that every time it is required, to see that it actually does 
boil, or it will be brought to you of the temperature of milk.” Again, 
in the catalogue of free and easy manners, the gentlemen after 
dinner will fill their mouths with water, and after rinsing them 
thoroughly, make use of their plates instead of finger glasses. Stil 
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nothing can exceed the whiteness and cleanliness of the whole of 
their table service, the assiduity with which their plates are changed 
almost every instant, and the quantity of clean linen and napkins 
with which not only their tables, but their bedrooms are supplied.” 

Such are some of the incongruities in ‘laughing France,” upon 
which Mrs. [llis bestows observations. ‘ But the climate, the 
atmosphere!” she exclaims, when at Bordeaux, “ what words can 
describe the almost magical change to us, from that of England! 
It seemed as if storm and tempest never had been there.” And this 
was at the end of December. Climate, therefore, is put into the 
scale opposite to comfort, and thus differences are to some extent 
reduced, 

Mrs. Ellis found the whole of the common people of France, 
southward, to be remarkably good-looking. For example, the fea- 
tures of the Bearnais, both amongst the men and women, are gen- 
erally well formed; and remarkable for the just proportion of the 
three divisions which the laws of beauty have assigned to the length 
of the human countenance. There is, however, amongst the men, 
especially, a breadth of jaw from ear to ear, which, in addition to 
the hard sharp lines of the nose and nostrils, gives them an expres- 
sion that is coarse and almost savage. ‘Ihe young girls, just grow- 
ing into women, were amongst the prettiest she had seen; much of 
the charm being attributable to the neatness and appropriateness of 
the dress worn even by the poorer classes; above all to that which 
adorns the head, so different from the shabby bonnet or the mock 
finery which may be often observed among English women of the 
same rank in life. The head dress is always a coloured handker- 
chief, adjusted so as to give “a Grecian contour to the head and 
face, and I suspect, notwithstanding its artless simplicity, that there 
are degrees of coquetry by which it is arranged, so as best to suit 
the countenance of the wearer.” 

The population of Pau is said to amount to 14,000. The town, 
too, has generally a number of troops stationed in it; yet tranquillity 
and order for the most part prevail. The prison is rarely tenanted 
by more than six detenus, and these usually for what we would term 
in England petty larceny. With regard to children, Mrs. E. re- 
marks that in the south of France their number is small compared 
with England, and still more so if with Ireland. Intemperance 
appears to be much more rare in Pau than in most parts of this 
country ; but still our authoress has seen too many men intoxicated, 
but never a woman of whom she had suspicion. ‘The people, how- 
ever, profaned the sabbath exceedingly by their amusements and 
merry occupations; while their religious processions, fetes, and 
masques, appeared altogether to her devoid of interest. She had 
expected that the tricks of the carnival would have excited merri- 
ment; but on the other hand the whole was ‘a childish and gro- 
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tesgue piece of bufloonery, as entirely without aim, as apparently 
without effect, for they do not even laugh themselves.” With 
regard to this last-mentioned symptom of enjoyment, and some other 
oddities or characteristics, we have this account :— 


“Indeed I should be at a loss to say what does make the French people 
laugh. That they smile, and look lively, and good-humoured, may be 
said of almost all, as well as that they are capable of being thrown, on the 
instant, and from the slightest possible cause, into a perfect explosion of 
speech and gesticulation enough to strike an English person dumb for an 
hour; but the hearty, spirit-stirring laugh, which indicates the having got 
possession of an excellent joke, and which even before its awakening cause 
is fully told, infects the bystanders, until it echoes from one to another of 
the merry group—this laugh, or anything approaching to it, is never heard 
in France. 

‘‘ Nor, had the French people really any very acute sense of the ridi- 
culous, could they pass with gravity the heterogeneous scenes which daily 
meet their view. Of this fact a French diligence in all its glory is perhaps 
the strongest illustration; but there are also carriages of many other 
descriptions, postilions, equestrians, costumes and customs, not only dif- 
ferent from our own, but so grotesque in themselves, that the wonder is 
they never excite so much as a smile. Amongst these it may not be 
inappropriate to mention, that a friend of ours saw at Toulouse, a 
woman, finely dressed, riding on horseback, in the Bearnais fashion, and 
preceded by a herald with a trumpet, announcing that she had English 
needles to sell. 

‘It is but justice to the Bearnaise to add, that their anger is as transient 
and superficial as their mirth. When they quarrel it is but for the 
moment, and their accustomed appearance of lively good nature is imme- 
diately resumed. As a specimen of the only kind of street broils we ever 
witnessed, I saw two men one day in the very climax ofa passion. One 
of them, the most exasperated, started up with the countenance of a fury, 
stooped down in the attitude of gathering up a fist full of strength, and 
with his hand clenched rushed at the other, as if to strike him a deadly 
blow. Before his hand reached the face of the offender, however, his 
fingers expanded like a star fish, and the whole thing went off in air.” 


According to the ideas of Mrs. Ellis, the religious exhibitions of 
the French, and those observances which are everywhere intended 
to be solemn, are devoid of reverence and proper feeling. Their 
funerals, for instance, especially if it be of a person of the poorer 
class, is a spectacle rendered melancholy in a sense different from 
the legitimate meaning of the word; for there is a degree of merry- 
making on the occasion. ‘ I have seen,” she says, ‘‘ the priest who 
was about to perform the last act of duty to the dead, walking 
towards the house of mourning with all the boys of the village about 
him, one of them carrying the cross, and all chattering and laughing 
as if on their way to a merry-making. A little while after, I have 
seen the funcral procession advancing at a brisk pace, half a dozen 
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careless-looking country fellows, three on each side, swinging the 
coffin between them, and talking merrily all the way, while a few 
old women followed with candles in their hands.” 

We have in these pages notices of the Protestants at Pau, and 
some other places, that will interest some readers. ‘The same town 
and its chateau are closely associated with the history of the sove- 
reigns of Navarre. Marguerite de Valois and Jeanne D’Albret 
are names that are not forgotten in the list. But what confers 
upon the palace most celebrity is the fact that it was the birthplace 
and cradle of Henry IV.; the very chamber in which he was born 
being shown to the stranger. The cradle ‘ consists of one entire 
tortoise-shell ; and not the least remarkable part of its history is 
the fact that when, during the reign of terror, the furious populace 
rushed upon the palace, determined to destroy every vestige of roy- 
alty, it was secretly conveyed out of their reach, and its place sup- 
plied by the generosity of a gentleman of Pau, who, happening to 
have one of the same kind amongst his collection of curiosities, suf- 
fered his own to be sacrificed, and afterwards restored the real 
treasure.” 

In the vicinity of Pau, where Henry IV. resided, as the sovereign 
of Navarre, there appear to be many anecdotes still current concern- 
ing him, and many spots identified with his habits and pastimes. 
His residence there, observes Mrs. Ellis, seems to have been marked 
by no fact so power ‘fully as by the hold he obtained upon the affec- 
tions of his people; his frankness and cheerful bearing being in 


admirable keeping with their simplicity and temperament. This 
anecdote is added :— 


*€ In connexion with this edifice (the chateau or palace) and the death 
of Henry 1V. a singular fact is told; that, while other buildings and many 
lofty trees in the immediate neighbourhood, have been injured or struck 
down by lightning, the chateau itself was never struck but once, and that 
was on the memorable day when the king was assassinated.” 


The following are also interesting particulars connected with Pau, 
presenting a strange combination of vicissitudes :— 


‘* Amongst other memorials of the great men of whom Pau may justly 
be allowed to boast, we were accustomed to see the following inscription 
on a marble tablet fixed into the wall of a house, not many paces from our 
residence :— 

CHARLES JEAN BERNADOTTE, 

ROI DE SUEDE, 
APPELE AU TRONE 
PAR LE V@:U UNANIME DES SUEDOIS, 
EST NE DANS CETTE MAISON, 
LE 26 JANVIER, 1763. 

Phis tablet might speak volumes in itself upon the incalculable course 
of human affairs. For when we think of the comparative obseurity of his 
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birth, the remoteness of his native place from the scene of his subsequent 
elory, and the sunny world around the cradle of the infant king, we are 
led to suppose that few circumstances could have appeared more improbable 
to those who watched over the Bearnais infant, than that he should ever 
be placed upon the throne of Sweden. 

“The military career of Bernadotte is already a matter of history; but 
it does not detract from his glory, that with the same prudence and right 
feeling which uphold his influence on the throne, he continues to extend to 
the relatives he has left behind him in his native land, such tokens of 
remembrance as are best calculated to increase their happiness. Instead 
of drawing them away from the sphere of comfort and respectability to 
which they have been accustomed, or disturbing the even tenor of their 
lives by ambitious hopes, too often and too fatally deceived, his benevolence 
flows back to the place of his birth, through various channels, less osten- 
tutious, it is true, but far more calculated to benefit the friends of his early 
years. 

‘ Amongst many other circumstances equally illustrative of the unso- 
phisticated good feeling of Bernadotte, we have been told, that he writes 
every year to the f father of a gentleman in Pau, a letter of pure friendship, 
reminding him of the days when they were boys at the same school toge- 
ther, It need hardly be said, in what esteem are held such tokens of 
remembrance, from a man of whom Buonaparte used to say, that he had a 
Vrench head, with the heart of a Roman. 

“Tt is a fact worthy of notice, that of the two kings to whom Pau has 
given birth, Henry IV. and Bernadotte, one renounced the Protestant 
fuith to obtain the crown of France, lightly observing, that ‘ Paris was well 
worth a mass,’—-and the other, two hundred years later, renounced the 
Roman Catholic religion, and became a Protestant in obtaining the crown 
of Sweden. 

“Distant as Pau is from the capital, and peaceful as the aspect of the 
surrounding country now appears, it is not difficult to perceive in walking 
along the streets of this town, that it must have shared in no ordinary 
degree in the conflicts by which the internal prosperity of France has been 
so often, and so frightfully destroyed. At the corners of many of the 
streets you still see one, two, and even three names displaced to make 
way for others. It needs no farther history to tell to what dates belong 
the following, which I have selected from many others of the same character : 
Rue Buonaparte, now Rue Royale, Rue Revolutionnaire, Rue Libre, Rue 
oo Bay onettes, Rue et Place Lgalité, &c. 

‘* Nor are such the only traces that remain to tell the bloody history of 
those times. Many families still remain to lament the victims of barbarity 
torn from their social circle ; and there are some dwelling in comparative 
obscurity, who before the revolution held a distineuished rank amongst 
their fellow-citizens. One case of this description has afforded us peculiar 
interest. It is that of a venerable countess, now occupying a small apart- 
ment beside the gateway of a noble mansion, once her hereditary home. 
In the court- -yard of this house several members of her fumily were exe- 
cuted, and she herself was afterwards sentenced to the pillory, for receiving 
a letter from her son. But such was the esteem in which she was held, 
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that while thus exposed, not a single passenger was scen in the street, 


every shop was closed, and no individual was found to look upon what 
had been vainly intended as her disgrace. 


‘* Another remarkable illustration of the strength of public feeling igs 
found in the case of Madame Caudan, who suffered the sentence of death 
during the same eventful times. Such had been the piety and benevolence 
of this lady, that the poor people of Pau with one accord petitioned for her 
life ; and so powerful was the popular feeling in her favour, that it was 
impossible to find, amongst the inhabitants of her native place, a man so 
hardened as to execute the sentence pronounced against her. Under these 
peculiar circumstances an executioner was brought from Tarbes, but even 
he was so affected by the description given him of her character, that he 
preserved from the property upon her person, which fell to him by night, a 
valuable relic in gold, which he afterwards restored to her afflicted family.” 


Pau was the residence of Mrs. Ellis and her husband during the 
winter and colder months, in that region, of the year; but they 
appear to have traversed the vicinity assiduously, and even to have 
penetrated the Pyrenees, on some occasions to a considerable dis- 
tance, before they took up their abode amongst the mountains, 
when the weather became hot in the plains. And this was not 
until May, the spring being late, or at least cold, in the south of 
France; or, rather, says Mrs. E., there appears to be no spring, 
but winter and then summer. 

A great portion of her volume consists of descriptions of excur- 
sions, of scenery on the grandest scale, and of the little incidents 
which befel them in their rides and clamberings—their entertain- 
ment at inns, and intercourse with strangers; so that the volume, 
to a considerable extent, may be regarded as a guide-book. 

With regard to the descriptions of beautiful or stupendous 
scenery we do not find our impressions to be very lively or distinct, 
as guided by Mrs. Ellis ; and, therefore, we shall not insert any 
specimens ; choosing rather to pick out some passages possessing 
more character or novelty, and such as may have some practical 
features. One of these is that the shepherd of the Pyrenees is 
always accompanied by a peculiar kind of dog, which, although 
apparently gentle and docile, is not only large and powerful, but 
the terror of the neighbourhood. But the most singular thing in 
its history or habits seems to be that, like its master, it always 
leads, instead of driving, the sheep. ‘ He is brought up entirely 
amongst them, and sleeps in the same fold.” 

One of the disagreeables which our authoress experienced in the 
south of France, as soon as the sun burst forth after the spring 
rains, was the croaking of innumerable multitudes of frogs, whose 
compass of voice was such as almost to defy belief. On one occa- 
sion she was invited to partake of a dish of these monsters ; but the 
remembrance of the croaking appears to have been too strong to 
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allow her to make a meal of the dried legs. Being on the subject 


of eating and hospitality, let us have a sample of Pyrenean inns :— 


“T have seldom been more disappointed, than on reaching this dirty 
little town, in the midst of so beautiful a valley. The thing one most 
longs for, after such a journey, is plenty of water for a good refreshing 
wash. But this is seldom to be met with at the inns in this part of France; 
and that of Argelez was more than usually deficient. We were shown into 
an apartment, half sitting and half bed-room, with a floor black and filthy, 
on which it was loathsome even to tread ; and such a mockery of washing 
apparatus—a little basin, into which one could not plunge more than one 
hand at once, without sending all the water out; and, as is universally the 
case in France, no soap. Where to recline for rest was the next considera- 
tion; for there were chairs of every shape and kind, except what belonged 
to cleanliness and comfort: yet with all this, there were such gay and 
even elegant hangings to the beds and windows, that it was necessary to 
keep perpetually gazing upwards to escape disgust. How much would 
one be willing to give, under such circumstances, for a refreshing whole- 
some cup of tea! This luxury, however, is rarely to be had, and seldom 
in such weather even a draught of milk in the after part of the day. Trout 
and eggs are the only palatable things one meets with. The rest is all 
stewed meat, or vegetables fried in lard ; and the former is often covered 
up with thick sauce of the consistency of treacle, and sometimes I have 
seen it equally thick, and green. 

“‘ For the people at the inn, I must say, they did their best to make us 
comfortable ; and after making a tolerable meal of eggs and trout, we 
walked out in the cool of the evening—if cool it might be called. By the 
light of a cloudless moon, we traced a woody path along the side of the 
hill which rises immediately behind the town; and a beautiful sight it 
was, to see the mountains, some silvered over with the moon’s soft radi- 
ance, and others reposing in the deepest shadow. While my companions 
sat down at rest, I wandered alone by the side of a chestnut wood; and 
such was the clearness of the moonlight, and the dryness of the soft still 
air, that I should scarcely have recollected night was coming on, but for a 
troop of wild and witch-like women with their mules laden with charcoal, 
who asked me if I was not afraid.” 


Mrs. Ellis correctly observes that there is no system of poor laws 
in France ; and goes on to state, that though it is part of the busi- 
ness of the municipality of towns to provide for the poor, this 
is not done with regularity ; nor are there any fixed means for 
supplying resources. In periods of distress, a charitable fund is 
generally afforded. ‘‘ The very aged and decrepit have a tin badge 
given them, which is a licence to beg.” In former times, the 
‘blue gowns” of Scotland were similarly privileged. Mrs. Ellis 
says, that without the licence mentioned, no other mendicants are 
permitted to ask alms. Yet there must be an exception, we should 
think, in the valley of Campan, according to the following account :— 


“The country people in the Valley of Campan, are of a very different 
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order from those of the valley d’Ossau, probably owing to this district 
having been for a much longer time the resort of strangers. They are 
almost all beggars, either positively or indirectly; and time being the only 
thing of no value ai mongst them, they run after you with nosegays, and all 
sorts of things, to obtain a sous ; while an offer to show you the grotto, is 
echoed from almost every hill side. I have seen a youth of seventeen, 
standing all day beside the gate of St. Paul, offering to all who passed by 
a little rose-bud not bigger than a nut, and I have often been asked to see 
the grotto after dark in the evening. 

‘‘ Their direct beggary is annoying, but not impressive. The beggars 
by profession begin as soon as you are in sight, with a monotonous drawl 
of set words, all pronounced on one key, and precisely the same to ever 
passer-by. Perhaps it is well for their own interest that they generally 
ask you to give forthe merit of the gift, or the prayers they promise to 
breathe for you, for certainly there is nothing in themselves to prompt it. 
How different have I often thought it was from the genuine eloquence of 
Irish beggary, which makes the heart ache so bitterly, that it would be 
almost a relief to give one’s last sixpence! The begging in France is sim- 
ply asking for money, while the beggar often looks all the time as comfort- 
able and well fed as yourself. It is true they ask only for one sous, but in 
the valley of Campan, when you have given them that, they make no scruple 
to ask you for another. Nor is this only on the public roads. There is 
scarcely any place so retired, but you hear the pattering of little bare feet 
behind you, then loud breathing, which diffuses around you the perfume 
of garlic, and as soon as you look round, the demand is made, and per- 
sisted in for a length of time proportioned to the ability of the supplicant 
to keep pace with you.” 


Another result of so many strangers visiting the locality in 
question, and the town of Bagneres, is, that there is an air of 
ereater coquetry amongst the young women than elsewhere in that 
province of France. Still, ‘‘like the inhabitants of half-civilised 
countries, when they first assume the embellishments of artificial 
life, there is a discrepancy in their general adornments, as novel as 
it is amusing to an English observer. I thought, for instance, when 
I had seen a woman without stockings, her bare feet adorned with 
neat sandals and smart shoes, that I had witnessed a somewhat 
extraordinary spectacle; but Mr. Ellis afterwards saw a much 
smarter person in Bagneres without stockings, while her feet were 
set off to still greater advantage by white satin slippers.” 

The English abound in the south of France, and at some of the 
towns visited by Mrs. Ellis; and she has been told ‘fon gocd au- 
thority,” that there are residing in Paris, between fifteen and twenty 
thousand of them; and while ‘there are in France altogether, in- 
cluding the capital, sixty-thousand; their expenditure exceeding 
four millions sterling, annually. There must, we think, be some 
cuessing here, especially with respect to expenditure. 

The last chapter in the volume treats, among other things, of the 
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state of agriculture, and the division of property in the Pyrenees ; 
subjects upon which the writer appears to have bestowed some 
attention previously. We must let her be heard upon the rural 
themes mentioned, and other economical habits :— 


“With all my early prejudices in favour of an agricultural life, I had 
long been in the habit of thinking, that with a genial climate and a fertile 
soil to facilitate his labours, where the farmer tilled his own ground, and 
where that ground was divided into fair allotments, where there were none 
so powerful as to oppress, and none so poor as to suffer,—man must exist 
in his most natural and happy state. My favourite system was a plausible 
one. It never occurred to me, until my residence amongst the Pyrenees, 
to see how the ‘thing worked,’ as the politicians say. Here, however, 
I beheld it carried out to a degree of perfection, which I had not pre- 
viously believed to exist in the present state of society. Here the climate, 
except for occasional storms, is all that the cultivator of the soil can desire, 
and the soil itself redundant in vegetation. Here the peasant almost 
invariably cultivates his own land, and has all the means of subsistence 
and comfort within himself. Nor is there that inequality of property to 
complain of, which is so frequently the cause of unfair assumption on the 
one side, and of envy on the other. Here every one has his portion; but 
that portion is consequently so small, that many of the farms do not 
exceed three or four acres, and some are only one. On these little plots 
of ground, you frequently see all the varieties of maize, grass, wheat, oats, 
and flax, or the crops by which some of these are immediately succeeded, 
such as millet and buckwheat; for no such thing as fallow-ground is to 
be found in the Pyrenees. 

“Whatever may be the attainments of the French in other respects, 
they seem never to have learned the true value of time, at least as it is 
understood in England. The various little portions of ground appropriated 
as above described, are seldom separated by a fence; so that when cattle 
are feeding on the grass, it is necessary they should be tended all the day ; 
and it is no uncommon thing to see an able man employed in this manner. 
Indeed, wherever either sheep or cattle feed, in the lanes, on the moun- 
tains, or amongst the fields, they are invariably watched. The women, 
however, make this occupation answer two purposes, for they never go out 
with their cattle, without spinning or knitting all the time. They even 
knit when they ride; and I have seen them walking home from market on 
a rainy evening with heavy baskets on their arms, knitting all the way. 

‘The peasants of the Pyrenees have all which their necessities demand 
within themselves. They grow their own flax, and one of their most busy 
vccupations is to dress it. . They do not steep it in water before beating 
it, as in England, but spread it on some sloping field or hill side, where it 
undergoes no other process than what is effected by exposure to the wea- 
ther. Not only is the flax prepared and woven for their own use, but the 
wool of the mountain sheep, undyed, is made into jackets, trowsers, and 
petticoats, as well as into various other articles of clothing. Thus supplied 
with the most common and necessary kinds of dress, their wants are 
equally simple as regards their furniture and food. A few brass or copper 
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vessels, for their milk, are always used by those who make cheeses, ag 
many of the peasants do, not only of the milk of cows, but of that of shee 
and goats. For a churn they have a very simple substitute, being no 
other than a dried sheep’s skin. For keeping wine the skins of kids are 
frequently used, with the hair inside: and the same article is also converted 
into a large pocket or knapsack, which the little girls carry at their backs, 
The skin, when used in this manner, is kept entire, either the head or the 
tail of the animal being folded over the opening of the knapsack. 

‘* All implements of husbandry used amongst the Bearnais, are equally 
simple in their character. The pole of their little carts is often nothing 
more than the stem of a tree cut off where it has divided into two branches, 
so that the ends of the two forks connect with the axletree ; and the forks 
with which their hay is made, are branches or stems of the same descrip- 
tion, on a smaller scale. Their ploughing, such as it is, is effected by a 
sort of double process, requiring four oxen,—two to go before with the 
coulter, and two others with another implement to turn over the soil. 
Both these are generally conducted by women. For millet and buckwheat, 
which succeed immediately to the earliest crops, the soil is merely turned 
over with a shovel, after which the earth and stubble are burned in heaps, 
and strewn upon the field. The process of preparing the ground for wheat 
and oats is simple in the extreme. Both the seed and the manure are 
strewn upon the land, ploughed in together, then harrowed, and all is 
finished. The labour of carrying and spreading manure is performed 
almost exclusively by women, who sometimes carry it on a sort of hurdle 
into the fields, but more frequently in sacks on their heads. In the valley 


d’Aspe it is taken to the fields in large woollen sacks placed upon the 
backs of donkeys.” 


The harvest in the Pyrenees is far from resembling ours as 
respects the manner of operations, indicating badly of the people. 
No sooner is the grain cut down, than it is tied up in bundles, 
carried away upon the heads of the owners, and stowed into the in- 
numerable little barns that adorn the landscape; ‘all this despatch 
being rendered necessary by the dishonesty of the people, which is 
such that no one leaves his corn in the field, after it is cut, for a 
single night.” The manner of threshing the corn differs much in 
the valleys of the Pyrenees. In some it is trampled out by horses ; 
in others, small light flails are used. Irrigation and the pains with 
which the peasantry conduct the streams for this purpose, appear 
to be their highest exploits as agriculturists; for certainly if the 
same care, industry, and ingenuity were generally observed, they 
would not be contented with some of the conditions described by 
Mrs. Ellis in her further strictures upon the rural economy of the 
stationary Pyrenean peasantry; nor would she find herself obliged 
to confess that access to the reality had chided her enthusiasm, and 
dispelled some of her dreams about the virtues and the happiness 


of pastoral and agricultural life when unaccompanied by moral and 
intellectual improvement. 
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NOTICES. 


Arr. XVI.—-Sketches in Erris and Tyrawly. By the Author of ‘ Sketches 


in Ireland,” &c. London: Longman and Co. 


Erris and Tyrawly are two of the Western districts of Connaught, and 
among the wildest of that remarkable part of Ireland. The rugged gran- 
deur, the sublime and picturesque beauty of the scenery in many places, 
are not more characteristic features, than the superstition and primitive sim- 
plicity of the people ; as may be readily imagined from the fact that the 
English tongue is the same as dead to most of them. As a region of riches 
for the geologist Connaught is pre-eminent, the caves and the indentations 
of the western coast being particularly distinguished for magnificence: nor 
does our author overlook the wonders which appeal to a scientific tourist. 
Still it is by his descriptions of scenes, of social habits,—by retailing local 
legends, and his apprehension of character,—by the eloquent flow of his 
style, and its dramatic power, that his volume will command many readers, 
and give it rank with his former much admired national works. We 
extract a tale told the author by his guide at the ruins of Moyne Abbey :— 

‘Not many years ago, there was a set of jolly boys one night drinking 
and carousing in Killala; and amongst the rest was Peter Cumming, the 
chapel-clerk. Now, when they were “all pretty well I thank you, they all 
got valiant entirely, and one said he wouldn’t be afeard to do this, and 
another swore he had done, and would again do that. ‘I'll tell ye what 
I'll do,’ says Peter; ‘I'll bet any one a golden guinea, and here it is under 
my hand on the table, that I'll go this very hour to Moyne Abbey and 
bring here a skull out of it in my pocket-handkerchief, and lay it down on 
this table.’ So all thinking it was an impossible thing—that no man alive 
would dare to go for to do such a thing—to put an end to Peter’s brag, 
sure and certain it was only boasting he was, they all said done to the 
wager ; and Peter’s golden guinea was covered in a moment with twenty- 
one shillings. So Peter, for his courage sake and the money, and besides 
having the spirits in him, sets off for the Abbey; and troth I don’t envy 
the seapegrace as he went whistling along, putting out of him the wind, as 
a body may say, to give the more room for his courage. And now my 
joker gets near the ‘place : and he sees the tower lifting its tall self and 
cutting on the blue sky, and one star bright entirely is sparkling like a 
cat’s green eye, just over yonder pinnacle where the sea-eagle now and 
then comes and sits (by-the-by there is a story about that). Still Peter’s 
bravery was not put aback—there was as yet no occasion ; all was silent 
in the air, on the land and out at sea, except now and then the dash of the 
swelling tide as the easy wave came in, and shattered in foam amongst the 
shore-pebbles. And now Peter passes the door, which as you see lies con- 
tinually open; and he has no light to guide him except one or two stars 
that sent down but a cold, green, good-for-nothing twinkle—the walls and 
ivy darkening more and more all around. So he turns to the right, and 
down he goes on his hands and knees, and he makes to the very spot where 
you and T now stand, creeping on and on; for he knew right well that in 
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that corner forenenst you, there was, as there is now, a heap of skulls, 
Yer honour, wasn’t the mad fellow morthal brave? Well, he gropes and 
gropes for a skull ; and he has just got a grip of one, and is fumbling in 
his pocket for the handkerchief to tie it up in, when he hears all at once a 
slow sickly voice, half groan half growl, as a body may say—just what 
you'd hear from a dying crathur that was saying his last words, with the 
rattles in his throat; and this was what was said—-‘ Och, Peter Cumming, 
you bad boy, what’s this you’re about ? bad luck to ye! what are ye doing 
with my skull?’ With that, up rises Peter, his h: inds off the ground, but 
still standing on his two knees; and sure enough he was all of a trimble, 
and well he might, for, looking towards that very corner now before us, 
he saw what he had reason to remimber to his dying day ; for there stood 
his own grandfather, Phaarig Cumming, surrounded by a light that came, 
of a blueish colour, from out of the earth, like what comes in September 
out of the reeds along the river; and there old Phaarig stood just as he 
was before the last sickness, in his frieze coteen and his sheepskin breeches, 
all smooth and greasy, and his bay-wig, and the very tobaccy running 
down from the two corners of his mouth, and staining all his rough chin. 
Heaven’s rest be with you, Phaarig! but there ye wor, the picthur « of what 
ve looked the week before the death-sickness came on ye. ‘Och, then, 
Pethereen,’ says the ghost, for it was nothing else, ‘ ye unlucky boy, what 
brings ye here, and w hat are you doing w ith my skull? What for would 
ye have your grandfather stand up at the day of judgment without a head, 
ye divil-may-care, drunken, irreligious blackguard ?’ Now all this while 
that the erandfather was scolding, Peter was a getting up off his knees ; 
and, as the ould fellow kept on abusing without killing him, he takes 
courage, and he ups and says to the chost, ‘ Ah, then, erand- daddy dear, 
is that vourself? and why are ye walking, and what makes ye unquiet ? 
Maybe it’s masses ye want for yer poor sowl; and sure I’m a good war- 
rant to get them sed for ye, for ’'m the chapel-clerk, and it will go hard 
with me if I don’t coax his riverance to say a dozen or two for ye, besides 
always keeping you in his intintions. And now daddy dear, don’t be 
angry, says Peter, in a voice mighty sweet and coaxing ; ‘don’t, alanna, 
grudge me the use of yer skull just for one bit of an hour, while 1 make a 
guinea out of it; sure it’s not every night a poor fellow the likes of me 
can turn a penny this way. Stay, then, where you are till I come 
back; I’ll be here in no time, and I'll lave the skull, God bless it, 
just where I found it: and, daddy dear, I'll tell ye what’s more, I'll 
do if it be plasing to you, now that I know for sartin it is part of your- 
self, and that you can’t do without it at the day of judement, I'll 
come here to-morrow and put it under the clay, in the very spot where 
father and mother are buried, and where I myself will be put when I’m 
buried, glory be to God ; and won’t that plase you? Do, Heaven’s rest 
attend ye, and don’t say against my having an hour’s loan of your skull.’ 

With that, Pethereen cast a fond but fearful look towards his grandfather ; 
but now he saw nothing, the light was gone, nothing was to ‘be seen but 
darkness, no sound but ‘the wind sighing through the i ivy-leaves. ‘Silence 
gives consint,’ says Peter; so, tying up with two knots the skull in his 
handkerchief, home he comes i the way he went, finds his company still 
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a drinking, lays down his skull before them, and gets his guinea; for I'd 
be glad to know who dare refuse or say he had not won his wager, seeing 
as how Peter proved his courage, and would stand up before any of them, 
when he had just been after facing a ghost. It is said Peter was as good 
as his. word, and kept his promise to his grandfather’s ghost, for he did 
bring back the skull, and did put it dacently under the clay ; where it’s 
resting, for aught I know, to this very day. Some people, to be sure, 
were slow of believing that Peter saw his grandfather's ghost at all, and that 
it was only a drunkard’s boast; for it’s but too thrue that Peter, though 
chapel- -clerk, was a ereat drunkard and a great liar to his dying day. But 
this is sartain, that a man for a wager brought away by night a skull from 
this abbey, and brought it back again; w hich is what I would not do for 
all the guineas in Connaught.” 





Art. XVIIT.—A Familiar Introduction to the History of Insects. By Ep. 
Newman, F.L.S. London: Van Voorst. 

Tuts is a new and greatly improved edition of Mr. Newman’s ‘* Grammar 
of Entomology,” published several years ago. here is a masterly intro- 
duction, which first of all describes the more interesting species of insects, 
their instincts and habits; secondly, he gives practical directions to the 
entomologist as to outfit and modes of procedure in catching, killing, 
and preserving specimens; thirdly, we have the physiology of insects 
with a distinctness and striking effect that will astonish persons who have 
never thought of such minute inquiries and conformations ; and, lastly, 
a scientific classification of the multitudinous kingdom of insects. There is 
an explanatory index, which is so full and intelligible as to form an excel- 

lent dictionary to the branch of natural history which Mr. Newman has 
cultivated with such zeal and success ; acknowledging his obligations to, 
and even giving the names of, the authors he has judiciously drawn niuch 
of his matter from ; but also largely introducing the results of his own 
personal investigations, and displaying both an independent knowledge 
and manner throughout. There is great spirit and perspicuity in the 
descriptions ; while the numerous woodcuts, which are fine, receive and 
return striking lights with respect to the more remarkable points and 
details of the science. We must find room for one extract which has been 
the theme of amazement to some of our friends, and which affords a fair 
specimen of Mr. Newman’s style of writing :— 

‘The most remarkable fact connected with the history of ants is the pro- 
pensity possessed by certain species to kidnap the workers of other species, 
and compel them to labour for the benefit of the community, thus using 
them completely as slaves; and, as far as we yet know, the kiduappers 
are red or pale-coloured ants, and the slaves, like the ill- treated natives of 
Afric: a, are of a jet black. 

‘ The time for capturing slaves extends over a period of about ten weeks, 
und never commences until the male and female ants are about emerging 
from the pupa state; and thus the ruthless marauders never interfere 
with the continuation of the species.. This instinct seems specially pro- 
vided ; for were the slave-ants created for no other end than to fill the 
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station of slavery to which they appear to be doomed, still even that office 
must fail were the attacks to be made on their nests before the winged 
myriads have departed, or are departing, charged with the duty of con- 
tinuing their kind. 

‘When the red ants are about to sally forth on a marauding expedition, 
they send scouts to ascertain the exact position in which a colony of 
negroes may he found; these scouts having discovered the object of their 
search, return to the nest and report their success. Shortly afterwards 
the army of red ants marches forth, headed by a vanguard, which is per- 
petually changing; the individuals which constitute it, when they have 
advanced a little before the main body, halting, falling into the rear, and 
being replaced by others : this vanguard consists of eight or ten ants only. 
When they have arrived near the negro colony, they disperse, wandering 
through the herbage and hunting about, as aware of the propinquity of 
the object of their search, yet ignorant of its exact position. At last they 
discover the settlement ; and the foremost of the invaders rushing impet- 
uously to the attack, are met, grappled with, and frequently killed, by the 
negroes on guard; the alarm is quickly communicated to the interior of 
the nest ; the negroes sally forth by thousands: and the red ants rushing 
to the rescue, a desperate conflict ensues ; which, however, always termi- 
nates in the defeat of the negroes, who retire to the inmost recesses of their 
habitation. Now follows the scene of pillage: the red ants with their 
powerful mandibles tear open the sides of the negro ant-hill, and rush into 
the heart of the citadel; in a few minutes each of the invaders emerges, 
carrying in its mouth the pupa of a worker negro, which it has obtained 
in spite of the vigilance and valour of its natural guardians. The red ants 
return in perfect order to their nest, bearing with them their living bur- 
dens. On reaching the nest, the pupze appears to be treated precisely as 
their own, and the workers when they emerge perform the various duties 
of the community with the greatest energy and apparent good-will ; they 
repair the nest, excavate passages, collect food, feed the larve, take the 
pupz into the sunshine, and perform every office which the welfare of the 
colony seems to require ; in fact, they conduct themselves entirely as if 
fulfilling their original destination.” 





Art. XVIII..—Music and Manners in France and Germany. By HENRY 
F. CrrorLey. 3 vols. Longman. 


Mr. Cuortey announces these volumes as ‘‘ A series of Travelling Sketches 
of Arts and Society,” taken in the course of six journeys. He says, he 
has never ‘‘since the days of Hook and Kotzwara, been able to listen to 
music without speculating upon the circumstances which gave it peculiarity 
of form and character, or noticing the place as well as the manner of its 
execution.” It was therefore ‘not unnatural that a favourite pursuit, in- 
dulged in a manner which links it with so many engaging subjects of fancy 
and observation, should give a predominant colour to my familiar chronicle 
of Paris, and Berlin, and Dresden.” Again, ‘‘ It has been my endeavour, 
besides selecting such passages as should illustrate the present state of 
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theatrical, orchestral, and chamber music abroad, to dwell upon such points 
as | conceived least familiar to my masters and fellow-students in the art 
at home.” 

Mr. Chorley is evidently an amateur, and deeply imbued with a know- 
ledge of, as well as a taste for, harmony. ‘There is, however, too much 
technicality and musical lore in his volumes for our critical handling. In 
these circumstances we shall merely afford our readers two samples of the 
sorts of rich stuff that is in them, social, literary, and artistic. Let us be 
seated alongside of him and his friends in Paris. He says,— 

‘“‘T am recalled to one of the most agreeable mornings of my first visit to 
Paris—a breakfast given, that M. Niedermayer, then about to produce his 
‘Stradella,’ might afford some idea of his new work to half a dozen of its 
protectors. London has nothing so pretty as the scene of this meeting: 
a suite of bachelor apartments in—no matter what qguartier. Where we 
furnish, the French decorate ; and the host, like Pope’s Timon, ‘having a 
taste,’ the two little rooms themselves contained matter for a chapter, if the 
minute and graphic writer of ‘The Old Curiosity Shop’ chose to describe 
them. Luxurious chairs, choice pendules, magnificent old china, flowers, 
the artificial texture of which alone was betrayed by their blooming serenely 
in corners darker than real camellia or hollyhock would abide, morsels of 
ruby glass, and Middle-Age jewellery, each with its history, strangely in- 
termixed with insignia of manly occupatious—all, if not exquisitely neat, 
arranged in a graceful disorder ;—the eye could not wander among these 
without, by contrast, calling up some of the smoky, dingy dens, in which 
the youth of London is contented to dwell: as if manliness lay in discom- 
fort, and good sense and good taste could not be one. It was a skilful 
touch in Bulwer to make his man of the world, in ‘ Ernest Maltravers,’ 
when wishing to be spoken of asa steady and rising person, choose a gloomy 
house with dusty carpets, dingy curtains, a dim dinner-table, and a cook 
who lavished flourin the oyster-sauce! No such artist purveyed for 





S 
establishment. After the exquisite breakfast, the scene became yet more 
unlike an English morning conversation-piece. The Maestro or Kapell- 
meister, (for Niedermayer is German in name as well as in his expression 
of good-humoured and domestic simplicity,) having been placed at the pic- 
colo, he was helped to render the score in duet by the best musician of the 
party. I may name M. le Prince de la Moskowa, because among his 
manifold achievements—which one day thrust him into the breach at Con- 
stantine, and on another carry him to the top of the most inaccessible moun- 
tain of the Pyrenees—he has, in some degree, forfeited the privilege of 
privacy, by giving an Operetta, ‘ Le Cent Suisse,’ to the Opera Comique. 
So, too, when I say that the graceful romance, ‘ Venise est encore au bal,’ 
was sung by the best tenor voice in Europe, I may, without indiscretion, 
name M. le Prince Belgiojoso, since his beautiful published Italian melodies 
have made him also known tothe public. The rest of the little party sang, 
some of them very well at sight,—all with an almost artistic interest in 
their occupation; and as the morning went merrily over, I could not but 
reflect how long and how closely May Fair might be rummaged, without 
its offering a gathering in any degree analogous.” 

Our next finds Mr. Chorley in Berlin, and in the society of one whose 
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inglish translation of her own correspondence with Goethe we received 
some years ago, and which was published as the ‘‘ Letters of a Child,” 
but who, it appears, was no child in any sense, at the time when they were 
written :— 

** Any true musician who has a touch of the fantastic in his composition— 
and what true musician has not ?—will probably take an interest in another 
of my morning pleasures, greater than he has found in my feeble transcript 
of Cranach’s ‘ Bath of Youth.’ I allude to the hour in which I had the 
pleasure of listening to the earnest and brilliant conversation of Madame 
von Arnim ;—that friend of so many artists, and whose journals and letters 
to Goethe have presented the world with the most poetical picture it has 
yet received of the master-genius of German music,—the rapt and rugged 
Beethoven. Even were | willing to publish what passed in the confidence 
of private intercourse, to record that interview in detail would be impossible. 
Such a rapid and vivacious and ever-changing flow of eloquence I never 
encountered, even in a woman,—never such a fund of racy language and 
quaint illustration, or sucha child-like and artless nationality. It was like 
reading a suppressed page of her strange and poetical ‘ Letters of a Child;’ 
~——few celebrated persons being so identical on paper and in personal inter- 
course as the reporter of Beethoven’s raptus for Goethe's benefit, and the 
Lady of Berlin. Never, too, did I look upon a more expressive and 
striking countenance than Madame von Arnim’s. There is a touch in it 
of Mignon and Fenella; a certain gipsy animation and brilliancy beyond 
the power of Time to destroy. The hazel eyes are still as deep, tender, 
and searching as when they reminded good Frau von Goethe of the tones 
of the violoncello. The small and symmetrical figure is as nimble, and the 
gestures are as impulsive, as in the days when their owner jumped into the 
Main near Aschaffenburg, on the overturn of her brother-in-law’s carriage, to 
rescue the purse of violets Goethe had thrown to her at a party at Wieland’s, 
among the other treasures of the floating band-boxes. The enthusiasm is 
still untired which stirred the maiden to take an active interest in the fate 
of the poor Tyrolese, and enabled the mature woman to master the model- 
ler’s difficult and delicate art, for the purpose of designing a monument to 
the memory of her beloved friend—as the striking design at the head of the 
English version of the ‘ Letters of a Child’ testifies. A like ardour of per- 
severance helped Madame von Arnim through the study of a strange lan- 
guage, for the purpose of effecting her unique translation of her own letters: 
and had the reader heard her once describe all her hopes and fears, the dis- 
suasions of her more experienced friends and the undismayed pertinacity 
with which she plunged into the chaos of case and person, and idiom, in 
fulfilment of her purpose,— he would, perhaps, feel with me, that though 
incorrect and brusque, and at times hardly intelligible, is the language 
called English in which the ‘ Letters of a Child’ are rendered, no other 
version would do as close a justice to the meaning and to the personality of 
the authoress. No translation would make the book acceptable to the 
million. Yet those who would search out the connection between Music 
and the visible and invisible world, without some examination of which no 
one can enter into the music of Germany, should not disdain the ‘Letters . 
in question ; even supposing him to care nothing for the vivid and breathing 
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pictures of character, and the adventures, full as good as faéry tales, they 
contain. There have been few illustrations of the delicate and almost im- 
palpable chain of associations, which connect particular sounds with par- 
ticular scenes, more exquisite than some of the less known passages.”’ 

















Ant. XIX.—Letters from Italy to a Younger Sister. By CATHERINE 
Tay or, vol. II. Murray. 


A wortuy successor of the first volume, which has been universally 
praised for the variety and kinds of information which it contained, com- 
municated in a very graceful manner. The book, in fact, is just what it 
ought to be from a young lady writing to a younger sister, pouring out the 
genuine feelings of her heart, along with such contributions of elegant 
knowledge, as every pure and enlightened person must desire that all 
should possess, especially those dearest by the ties of blood and friendship. 
But then how few are there, young or old, male or female, who traverse 
Italy, and who attempt to describe the beauties and treasures of the 
country, that can come up to the reader’s expectations,—that without 
affectation and mawkish sentimentality can speak of what they have seen 
and felt, merely in respect of personal incident or of landscape scenery ! 
Then, if they play the antiquary, the critic, or venture to give biographical 
sketches, ten to one but the failure proves offensive, owing to ignorance, 
presumption, or vitiated taste. These common defects and faults, however, 
do not attach to Miss Taylor; for she has read with care, observed with 
judgment, and reflected with patience, yet with an independent discern- 
ment. She is modest, yet has the necessary confidence in her own powers ; 
which state of mind must have been strengthened by the encouragement 
she has already met with. The result of all these qualifications and ad- 
vantages is, a volume of real letters, that can never be read by old or 
young without satisfaction and without profit. Perhaps a better test can- 
not be fixed upon for measuring and estimating her talents and acquire- 
ments, than when trifles are her theme ; for if these slight occasions do not 
evoke thoughts new or rich, they are never allowed to pass without the 
exhibition of a playful fancy or a naive humour that has been born with 
her ; the sentiment being always feminine but not feeble. We quote part 
of her description of St. Mark’s in Venice, the subject is sufficiently grave, 
yet suitably treated : 

‘* From this we were conducted through many smaller rooms, lined with 
beautiful paintings; and after several doors had been unlocked, we entered 
a small passage ; I did not catch the name that our guide uttered as he 
opened the door ; but on looking out from one of the narrow windows I 
found that we were standing on a bridge; and I knew at once that this 
was the famous Ponte dei Sospiri—the Bridge of Sighs. It is divided into 
three galleries ; by one of which the accused was led before his judges; if 
he ever returned, he passed through the other. Few, however, recrossed 
it. ‘The fearful tribunal, jealous of its secrets being discovered, seldom 
permitted those who had appeared before it to escape; ‘the justice of St. 
Mark’ was sure to overtake them; and unless condemned for life to the 
terrible Pozzi, the dungeons built in the thickness of the palace-walls be- 
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neath the canal, these miserable beings were often strangled on the Bridge 
of Sighs. Well might its door have been inscribed with Dante’s words— 


‘ Lasciate ogni speranza, voi ch’ entrate !’ 


Hope in the mercy, or even in the justice of man, there was none; the 
guilty and the innocent alike perished, victims of state policy. 

“* Retracing our steps through these apartments, we now descended to 
the long corridor which I have before mentioned, and stopped at the small 
door leading to the Pozzi (wells.) These were the dungeons of the state, 
and, with the Piombi, (leads,) formed one of the horrible means of torture 
which the republic was so fertile in inventing. ‘The Piombi were narrow 
cells at the top of the palace, and immediately under the roof of lead, 
used as the summer receptacles for state prisoners; and there, confined 
beneath the roof heated by the burning rays of a Southern sun, breathing 
the close and suffocating air of these ovens, stung by a thousand insects 
which the heat generated, did these wretched beings drag on their summer 
days ; while in the winter they were consigned to the dungeons built 
under the palace below the level of the canal. 

‘**T cannot describe to you the thrill of horror which seized me as we 
proceeded down the narrow stairs leading to these living sepulchres. Al- 
though prepared by all I had previously heard to find them gloomy and 
terrible, I had formed little idea of what they really were. We penetrated 
as far as the second story of these dungeons, and were told that, previous 
to the arrival of the French, another and a ‘deeper hell’ existed beneath; 
but the Senate, unwilling to betray the existence of these secret recesses 
to any stranger eye, caused the water of the canal to flow into them, and 
they remained filled to this day. ‘The cells of the second tier even are 
below the surface of the water, ranged on each side of the narrow passage 
through which we passed: these were formerly lined with wood, hav- 
ing no other furniture than a wooden pallet and a counterpane ; not a ray 
of light ever penetrated them, not a breath of pure air visited their in- 
fected recesses ; one small round hole scarcely a foot in diameter opened 
on the dark passage without. 

‘* We saw the places for the execution of the prisoners both by strang- 
ling and beheading ; the block on which the head was laid, and the stone 
on which the wretched man sat or knelt. The door was pointed out at 
which the gondola awaited the body, to convey it away for secret sepul- 
ture; and that by which those sentenced to be drowned were hurried away 
by night. The narrow cell too was shown us where the friar shrived the 
miserable wretch, preparing him for death, while the executioner waited 
for his victim in the adjoining cell.” 

We are told that when the French took possession of Venice, “ they 
revealed to its citizens the existence of these terrible dungeons ; and the 
pepulace, admitted to behold them for the first time, were so infuriated at 
the sight, that they set fire to many, burning all that was combustible 
within them. One prisoner alone was found in the cells, an old man of 
seventy, who had been confined for fourteen years; being brought so sud- 
denly into the light of day, he became quite blind, and survived his release 
only one year.” 
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Art. XX.—Jacts Connected with the Treatment of Insanity in St. Luke's 
Hospital. By A Lavy. London: Effingham Wilson. 


Turse Facts are communicated in a variety of papers, ranging over 
twenty years, addressed to a variety of eminent persons—Lord Brougham, 
Drs. Dillon, Birkbeck, and Elliotson, and others. The Committee of 
St. Luke’s Hospital has not been overlooked ; and there is a document 
which purports to have been sent to the Times newspaper. But what 
perhaps promises most, the Lady intimates that she is in correspondence 
with the Home Secretary, the Marquis of Normanby, who has, she says, 
“kindly encouraged me to communicate any information I may be able 
to give on the treatment of Insanity.” 

Livery sentence which the Lady writes is fraught with eloquent power, 
and such a moving appeal to the heart as we have seldom read. She is 
evidently a person of no ordinary mind; we are convinced that she is really 
agenius. Her name is Sarah Newell: and the best thing we can do for 
her is to give as much publicity as is in our power to one of her own state- 
ments of her case, which she appears to have drawn up with the desire of 
having it inserted in some periodical. It runs thus :— 


‘* November 4th, 1840. 


‘During the last twenty years, I have endeavoured by all the means 
in my power to draw the attention of the public to the injustice that I, 
as well as many others, have been, and are now, labouring under, from 
having the stigma of insanity attached to us, because, having been once 
inmates in a lunatic Asylum, we dare to mention the woful fact. Only 
those who have been under this ban, can adequately comprehend the effects 
that such a galling yoke has upon the mind. No allusion to the base 
tyranny we have been subjected to must be made, ora prejudiced suspicion 
immediately arises. 

‘“‘ A sense of the great loss of time, with regard to my profession as an 
artist, and the injurious effects which have, humanly speaking, influenced 
the events of my life, through the blindness and wilful ignorance which 
have existed, and do still exist, in reference to insanity, induce me to 
present my individual case to the kind attention of the intellectual and the 
humane, but more particularly the Christian public, with the view that 
some effort may be made to dissipate the darkness and ignorance that 
prevails so generally on the subject. By a steady perseverance in the 
duties which have devolved upon me, both of a public, so far as my pro- 
fession is concerned, and also of a private nature, those obstacles which 
at first appeared most formidable are completely overcome, and I now feel 
myself on ground sufficiently good, to appeal to my friends for that sym- 
pathy which I may, with propriety, expect from them. Is it consistent 
with the principles of any one professing moral feelings and sound reason 
to withhold their patronage from me, because | have been circumstanced 
as I have? Yet such I am told is really the fact, because I persist in my 
determination to expose the abuses I am acquainted with. If the causes 
of my former sufferings were properly investigated, as I hesitate not to say 
they ought to be, especially by physicians, and those who profess to under- 
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stand the intricacies of mental operations ;_ the errors of that system, which 
has been the means, in numberless instances, of uprooting the peace and 
order of social life, would be clearly seen. 

** At about the age of seventeen, I commenced painting miniature like- 
nesses amongst my friends and acquaintances ; having taken my own like- 
ness without any instruction. My friends, believing that I had a taste for 
the art, allowed me to have some lessons in miniature painting, with a 
view to making that department of art my profession. I afterwards made 
great progress, and took much delight in my pencil; but the limited means 
of my dear father, who, nevertheless, was in a respectable line of business, 
was a great barrier to my advancement. About this time, I became 
acquainted with a family whose mental acquirements attracted my atten- 
tion, and greatly excited my intellects. Having made some proficiency 
in music, I felt sure that [ could, with a little exertion, support myself 
without the aid of my parents; I[ therefore showed a more independent 
spirit than I had ever before evinced ; and conscious of possessing natural 
talents which had hitherto been unobserved, but called into exercise by 
the stimulus of my new acquaintances, I manifested an air of independence, 
which could not be comprehended by those who had heretofore considered 
me a simple common-place girl. 

‘* My unobtrusiveness and timidity from childhood had been remark- 
able; therefore to speak and act as though I could do both without 
depending upon another, appeared like insanity. My friends were 
advised to apply to a medical man, which they did; and, although he was 
a physician of some eminence, the treatment he recommended ultimately 
drove me raving mad, and for six weeks my beloved relatives were 
plunged into the greatest distress on my account, their affection for me 
not allowing them to send me from home. In the course of two or three 
months, I was allowed to resume my usual avocations, and to revisit my 
friends; but, before a year expired, my dear parents again thought it 
requisite to apply once more to a professional man. Having experienced 
so much inconvenience from my former excitement, they were advised to 
send me to St. Luke’s Hospital ; but, until the admission ticket could be 
obtained, I was taken to a private asylum, where I received treatment 
the most barbarous, and was compelled to witness scenes truly heart- 
rending and appalling, which left an indelible impression upon my mind. 
Between the ages of eighteen and twenty-five, 1 was twice confined ina 
private lunatic asylum, and three times in St. Luke’s Hospital; the first 
time, between four and five months: the second time, about five months; 
and the last time, the whole year; and then sent out, pronounced to be 
‘an uncured lunatic.’ I can prove that I was taken in with my reason 
and moral feelings perfectly sound; and, after being subjected to strait- 
waistcoats, chains, leg-locks, &c., was discharged unfit to associate with 
rational persons. At the latter end of 1818, whilst an inmate in a private 
asylum for the insane, I formed the plan of keeping a copy of every letter 
I wrote, feeling confident that they would, at a future time, prove interest- 
ing documents ; and, until within the last few months, this practice has been 
continued by me, as well as keeping a daily journal; the latter has been 
the means of enabling me to correct those errors of judgment, into which 
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ail persons are liable to fall. Since the commencement of 1819, I have 
not been confined in a lunatic establishment; but, retaining an acute 
sense of what I have endured, and a perfect recollection of the scenes I 
have witnessed in such places, my mental sufferings, arising from a know- 
ledge that others were suffering from the same course of treatment, have 
at times been intense. God alone can tell what my mind endured after 
the summer of 1824, for more than two years, owing to that sympathy 
which I needed, being, through prejudice and ignorance, withheld from 
me; I then, as on former occasions, fell a victim to those sensitive and 
benevolent feelings which I was conscious I possessed, and which, I am 
happy to say, influence my present conduct. 

‘‘Straitened circumstances which I have been compelled to submit to, 
have, no doubt, been advantageous to my welfare, inasmuch as they have 
induced me to exercise those talents with which the Almighty endowed 
me: comparative poverty has also shielded me from the influence of those 
who otherwise might have placed me under the guardianship of the Lord 
Chancellor, and thus have deprived me of the liberty I am now enjoying, 
and am most anxious that others who are oppressed as I have been, should 
also enjoy.” 








Art. XXI.—Fragments from German Prose Writers. Translated by Saran 
Austin. Illustrated with Notes. Murray. 


An exceedingly miscellaneous collection of striking passages, which have 
captivated Mrs. Austin in the course of her extensive German reading, and 
which she has translated with her wonted skill and beauty. There has 
been no attempt at system in the selection, and the fragments look as if 
they had been gathered in the most desultory way ; although the translator’s 
choice has been guided by certain principles, so as to enable her to range 
at will over the immense field which German literature and the German 
mind now occupy ; in order that she might exhibit their riches, their variety, 
their picturesque, and their philosophic, beauties. The fragments, she says, 
have been taken up on account of considerations as various as their cha- 
racter and their subjects. ‘In some, it was the value of the matter, in 
others, the beauty of the form, that struck me; in some, the vigorous un- 
affected good sense, in others, the fantastic or mystical charm. Some 
recalled familiar trains of thought, which meet one in a foreign literature, 
like old friends in a far country; others suggested ideas altogether new 
and strange. My readers must, therefore, apply measures as different as 
those which I have used, and by no means ascribe to me the intention of 
recommending every opinion to their unqualified assent, or every passage 
to their unqualified admiration.” 

Mrs. Austin complains of, and ridicules the limited as well as the exag- 
gerated notions current in England, with regard to the character, intentions, 
and merits of German literature. ‘‘ In some places it has been represented 
as all comprised of cloudy philosophy, dull pedantry, or romantic horrors ; 
in others, as deformed, throughout, by whining sentimentality, impurity, 
and irreligion. That, in the multitudinous offspring of the German press, 
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some of each of these misshapen productions are to be found, we shall be 
little inclined to doubt, if we consider the disgusting shape assumed by 
portions of our own literature: but that a sound-hearted and intelligent 
country gives birth to nothing else, is as little consistent with probability 
as it is with truth.” In another passage, when speaking of Goethe in par- 
ticular, she says, some “‘ talk of Werther, that fruitful subject of ridicule, 
as if Goethe had written nothing else. Others, again, think of him onl 
as the author of Faust, that untranslateable poem which every Englishman 
translates. But in order to form any idea of Goethe’s merits, it is neces- 
sary to read his criticisms on literature and art, on men and events.” 

We must say, however, that the fragments before us are often dreamy, 
and are generally speculative rather than real; and it is natural to expect 
Mrs. Austin to sympathize with a style of reverie which she has studied so 
long. At the same time her illustrative notes, consisting of criticism and 
biography, are valuable; evincing judgment, ability, and sound taste; 
being in truth the most useful things in the volume. Some samples, how- 
ever, will afford the most satisfactory evidence of the nature of the contents ; 
only further premising that Mrs. Austin considers the grand characteristics 
of the German mind, as seen in its literature, to be earnestness and sug- 
gestiveness. 

Many of the examples are mere sentences, and collected on account of 
their sententiousness: although the truth of the thing uttered is not always 
so clear as is its point. We begin with very short specimens.— 

‘We are near waking, when we dream that we dream.””— Novalis. 

** Of all thieves, fools are the worst; they rob you of time and temper.” 
— Goethe. 

‘** The illusion of a past golden age is one of the greatest hinderances to 
the approach of the golden age that should come. If the golden age is 
past it was not genuine. Gold cannot rust nor decay: it comes out of all 
admixtures and all decompositions pure and indestructible. If the golden 
age will not endure, it had better never arise, for it can produce nothing but 
elegies on its loss.”—A. W. v. Schlegel. 

‘* There are ideal trains of events which run parallel with the real ones. 
Seldom do they coincide. Men and accidents commonly modify every 
ideal event or train of events, so that it appears imperfect, and its conse- 
quences are equally imperfect. Thus it was with the Reformation ; instead 
of Protestantism arose Lutheranism.”—Novalis. 

‘‘ There are so many tender and holy emotions flying about in our inward 
world, which, like angels, can never assume the body of an outward act,— 
so many rich and lovely flowers spring up which bear no seed—that it is 
a happiness poetry was invented, which receives into its limbus all these 
incorporeal spirits and the perfume of all these flowers.” —Jean Paul. 

**T would fain know what music is; I seek it as man seeks eternal wis- 
dom. Yesterday evening I walked late in the moonlight in the beautiful 
avenue of lime-trees on the banks of the Rhine, and ‘L heard a tapping 
noise and soft singing. At the door of a cottage, under the blossoming 
lime-tree, sat a mother with her twin babes; the one lay at her breast, the 
other in a cradle, which she rocked with her foot, keeping time to her 
singing. Inthe very germ then, when the first trace of life scarce begins 
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to stir, music is the nurse of the soul: it murmurs in the ear, and the 
child sleeps; the tones are the companions of his dreams,—they are the 
world in which he lives. He has nothing; the babe, although cradled in 
his mother’s arms, is alone in the spirit; but tones find entrance into this 
half-conscious soul, and nourish it as the earth nourishes the life of plants.” 
— Bettina. 

From the notes we take a passage respecting Tieck.— 

‘“‘ Tieck’s stories appear to me so enchanting, that their small success in 
England is a riddle I cannot explain upon any hypothesis flattering to the 
taste of the country. The ‘ Pictures’ and ‘The Betrothing’ were trans- 
lated and published in one volume by the Rev. Connop Thirlwall, the pre- 
sent Bishop of St. David’s. ‘The Old Man of the Mountain,’ ‘ The Love 
Charm,’ and ‘ Pietro of Albano,’ in another, by the Rev. Julius Hare, now 
Archdeacon of Sussex. Several, if not all, of the tales in the ‘ Phantasus’ 
are to be found in Mr. Carlyle’s ‘German Romances.’ Yet in spite of 
these efforts of the most accomplished translators to make Tieck known in 
England, his popularity is very far from approaching to his merits. These 
are altogether peculiar. The fantastic grace, the mysterious charm, of his 
‘Marchen’ are unrivalled. They seem written not only about, but by 
fairies, and ‘ creatures of the element.’ He manages to combine a sort of 
infantine simplicity with the gorgeousness of eastern imagery, or the dim- 
ness of gothic superstition. They have the engaging naiveté and the daring 
invention of the old stories that lived in the hearts and on the lips of the 
people. Higher praise than this it is not in the power of words to express ; 
though the unfortunate children of these days are taught to consider them 
as beneath their notice. I know few writers who more powerfully stir the 
fancy than Tieck. In this respect he reminds one of Chaucer. His de- 
scriptions of nature, like those of our great poet, ‘ breathe a spring fresh- 
ness.’ All that makes up the charm of a wood, for instance,—its verdure, 
coolness, fragrance, and dreamy music, seem brought before our very senses 
by an art which it is extremely difficult to define. The musical element 
in nature is, indeed, the one which seems to predominate in his soul; it 
flows, Jike the murmuring of water, through all his works. As Goethe’s 
genius manifested itself pre-eminently in the plastic, so does Tieck’s in the 
musical: his words bring sounds to the ear, as Goethe’s do form to the 
eye.” 


— 





Art. XXII.—Lectures on the English Poets. By Wituiam Hazuirr. 
3rd Edition. Edited by his Son. 


THERE are additions to this edition, these being selected from other publi- 
cations; the “* Round Table”’ supplying some of the criticisms. There 
is an article which appeared in the ‘‘ London Magazine,” upon the con- 
troversy about Pope, between Byron and Bowles, that exhibits the inge- 
hious critic in a strong and characteristic light. We like the manner in 
which the Son is continuing to treat the memory and merits of the Father. 
He is thereby promulgating splendid canons, and begetting lofty specula- 
tion in the regions of literature and art. 
VoL. un. (1841.) No. un. 21 
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Art. XXIII.—What to Observe; or, theTraveller’s Remembrancer. By 
R. Jackson. Madden. 


Directions about How or What to Observe, can be of little practical 
service; that is to say, if such titles be intended to convey the precise 

nature of a book; for who is able to beget the power and the habit of per- 
ceiving or penetrating the characteristic points of an object and the essen- 
tials of a subject? Such a work as the present, however, and when 
executed by a new and close observer whose experience and opportunities, 
independent of his reading and studies, have been uncommonly numerous 
and diversified, must contain a vast fund of information. We do not say 
that the volume is not calculated to awaken the spirit of philosophy which 
may happen to be in a tourist ; and certainly many are capable of receiv- 
ing and improving the suggestions of Mr. Jackson. Neither can there be 
any man having a liberal curiosity in his constitution who will not find in 
the book many topics, and ably handled, that hé desires to hear of. In 
fact, the subjects which our author introduces or touches are infinite, rang- 
ing not only over the whole domain of nature, but also of the arts; spe- 
culation as well as facts being plenteously given. No topic, it may be 
said, is left out, which can concern a traveller or a stay-at-home person ; 
and therefore the volume is a prodigious storehouse, displaying peculiar 
talents and habits in the architect. Mr. Jackson is Secretary to the Geo- 
graphical Society, and hence, no doubt, the contents of the work derive a 
good deal of their character. 


Arr. XXIV.—The Little Wife; and The Baronets Daughters. By Mrs. 
Grey. Saunders and Otley 


SEPARATE tales by the author of ‘‘ The Prima Donna,” and “ The Duke,” 
which must promote Mrs. Grey to a station in advance even to that which 
she has attained, and especially as the painter of real life, and actual ex- 
perience. She desires to teach and to mend, and is really the moralist for 
society, in what are called the respectable classes, as well as among the 
aristocratic circles. ‘There is exceeding grace and feminine delicacy in 
her manner, which are sometimes carried to an extreme that is enfeebling, 
~-the besetting error, we think, of this lady’s'tendencies of thought and 
style. But for the defects and faults to which we have alluded, the 
‘* Baronet’s Daughter,” for instance, would be one of the most faithful and 
instructive stories of domesticity that we ever read. As it is, the eflect is 
keen and nice upon the sentiments, and cannot but tell forcibly upon 
minds that would rush, merely for the sake of title and station, heedlessly 
into unions that have only disgust and sorrow for the reward. But what 
can we do in the crowded state of our pages, that will convey an adequate 
idea of the constructed tale, or of the executed specimen of art? We can 
merely say that those who take an interest in mirrored life will find and 
feel, on a perusal of these volumes, truth, spirit, and virtue, engagingly and 
wholesomely dealt with. 
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Art. XXV.—A Collection of English Sonnets. By R. F. Housman. 


Tuts selection goes as far back as the Earl of Surrey, and traverses the 
intermediate space down to the present time, gathering from the annuals, 
for example. There can be no doubt of the superiority of the writers, 
whose works have been resorted to by Mr. Housman ; while he appears to 
have exercised sound critical skill in the choice he has made. The volume 
contains a mass of rich poetry, although in a style difficult to execute in 
English. To Sonnetteers it will furnish many hints. 





Art. XXVI.—The Laird of Logan; or, Anecdotes and Tales illustrative 
of the Wit and Humour of Scotland. Glasgow, Robertson. 


We have had occasion to notice before now the merits of the Laird of 
Logan. His wit is quite national. Still he is an originalist and won- 
derfully fertile. The volume contains many excellent things collected 
from other sources, and which are suitable companions to the Laird’s 
fancies and facetiae. 








Art. XXVII.—Traditions of Western Germany. By Cart. Cu. Knox. 


° 


3 vols. Saunders and Otley. 


Tue Black Forest, the Nekar, the Rhine, the Moselle, &c., are some of 
the localities which have yielded legendary lore and superstitious traditions 
to this publication. But we are not particularly pleased with the collection, 
or the cast of many of the stories. In the first place, hardly any of them 
have riveted our attention ; none of them have made our hair to bristle. 
Secondly, many of them have either been recently made or mended! 
They are full of ridiculous anachronisms. True faith is wanting in the 
narration ; there is seldom any unction in the spirit of the credulity 
supposed. 





Art. XXVIII.—The Round Table. By Wa. Hazuitr. 38rd Edition. 
Templeman. 

Tuts ‘ Collection of Essays on Literature, Men, and Manners,” is just 

another worthy reprint of the famous critic and essayist’s choice produc- 

tions, most honourable to, and significant of the Father, and manfully 

agreeable as respects the Son. 
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Art. XXIX.—A History of the British Empire in India. Vy Ep. 
Tuornton, Esq. Parts I. and Il. Allen. 
Tis promises to be a spirited and accurate history. It is by an author 


who has previously written ably on India. It must become a popular 
narrative, 
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Art. XXX.—A General Outline of the Animal — and Manual 
of Comparative Anatomy. By T. R. Jones, F. Z. 8. Van Voorst. 


Tuts work is illustrated by three hundred and twenty engravings, many of 
them being anatomical. The fact is, that while this handsome volume, 
which contains a vast quantity of letterpress, must be regarded as a com- 
plete and systematic outline of the Natural History of the Animal King- 
dom, it at present stands an unrivalled Manual of Comparative Annie. 





Art. XXXI.—Memoranda of France, Italy, and Germany. By Epwin 
Ler, Esq., M.R.C.S. Saunders and Otley. 


Witu these Memoranda are combined, ‘‘ Remarks on Climates, Medical 
Practice, Mineral Waters,” &c., embracing a very large range of territory, 
so as to prove useful to the tourist, but especially conveying important 
information with regard to Spas, &c. Mr. Lee is a high and well known 
authority on the subjects indicated of a medical character; and this 
volume, which requires from us nothing more than a very general notice, 
will be found to be a valuable manual in the respects mentioned. 





Art. XXXII.—The French School.—Part I.—L’Echo de Paris. By M. 
LeracE. Sth Edition. Effingham Wilson. 


** A sELEcTION of familiar phrases, which a person would daily hear said 
around him if he were living among French people; with a vocabulary 
of all words and idioms used in the work.” The demand for this intro- 
duction to French conversation is evidence sufficient of its excellence as 


an easy guide. 





Art. XXXIII.—An Easy Introduction toChemistry. By Grorce 
SparRKEs, late Madras Civil Service. Whittaker. 


Tue elements of chemical science may be readily acquired by studying 
this small volume. The experiments are simple, yet striking; and are 
admirably calculated to illustrate the principles. 











